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Making Radiators Under New Conditions 


Use of Tumbling Barrels an Innovation—Pouring Molds 
Set Three-High—Layout and Material Handling 


Equipment Are Features 


BY GILBERT L. 


eration in the construction of an industrial plant, 

for the time has passed when a manufacturer will 
submit to the difficulties incurred in attempting to add 
to a factory built without regard to possible future 
extensions. One reason for the world-wide fame of 
the Gary, Ind., works of the Indiana Steel Co., now 
the largest individual steel plant on the globe, lies in 
the fact that complete plans for its ultimate develop- 
ment, carefully establishing the inter-relationship of 
all the various units, were completed before construc- 
tion was started. 

A recent example of a plant unit built on plans pro- 
viding for future expansion is the new Chicago foun- 
dry of the Niagara Radiator & Boiler Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. In fact, operations were started in this 
unit even before it was completed, to enable the com- 
pany to take advantage of the heavy radiator buying 
which has accompanied unusual building activity in 
Chicago. The only radiator plant in that large metrop- 
olis, it has been hard pressed to supply the demand 
for its product ever since operations were begun in 
September. As fast as radiators have been assembled 
and inspected, automobile trucks have pulled up to 
the shipping platform to be loaded. Shipments by 
rail thus far have been almost unknown. 


P esi for the future are now given serious consid- 


Additions in Prospect Will Change Layout 


Only about one-half of the present plant is used 
for molding operations, but ultimately nearly the entire 
space will be used for that purpose, and machining 
ind assembling operations will be performed else- 
where. Additions in immediate prospect include a new 
leaning, grinding and assembly unit, 120 x 240 ft., and 

130-ft. extension to the present main building (now 
35 x 400 ft.), which will house a new core room. With 
ne completion of this program fully three-quarters 
f the present space will be used for molding, while 
‘he molding bays will be extended 30 ft. into the core 
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department addition. Present facilities for core mak- 
ing are temporary and are in use to permit production 
pending provision of more complete equipment. 

Making cores for radiators is extremely exacting. 
The core boxes, of cast iron, have chaplet bearings 
which must be ground accurately to insure a satisfac- 
tory radiator casting. The wall of a radiator is only 
5/32 in. thick, a fact which makes it imperative that 
cores come to size. The core benches are of the stand- 
ard tube type, arranged next to the wall so that the 
core makers receive excellent light through the con- 
tinuous sash. In the new addition, core benches will 
be arranged next to the windows at the end of the 
building, and a battery of ten oil-fired core ovens will 
be installed. 


Method of Using Core Box Also as Dryer 


In making a core, two core boxes placed side by 
side are rammed with sand and struck off, following 
which one box is rolled over onto the other. The top 
box is then removed, and the lower box containing 
the complete core is transferred to a rack. Thus the 
core box serves also as a core dryer. The steel racks, 
placed between the core benches, where they can be 
filled with a minimum of exertion by the core makers, 
are constructed to take care of any size of core from 
14 to 45 in. in length. They have a capacity of 84 
long cores and double that number in some of the 
smaller sizes. The racks are removed to the baking 
ovens by electric jack-lift trucks. At present there 
is a battery of three ovens, each oven holding four 
racks. The baking time is 3 hr. 

A feature of the cores lies in the fact that they 
contain no wire or bar reinforcing; neither is any fill- 
ing or fitting required after they are baked. The only 
operation required is to run a rod around the edges to 
scrape off any slight fins which may be found. From 
the racks the baked cores are loaded into boxes, and 
taken by jack-lift trucks to the various longitudinal 
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bays of the plant. Here the boxes are hooked onto an 
overhead electric traveling crane, which distributes 
the cores to the various molding floors. 

Simplicity characterizes the molding operations—a 
very desirable feature in a production plant. Both the 
cope and the drag are rammed from a single metal 
pattern. The joint surface of this pattern is machined 
down 0.012 in. to permit the edges of the cope and 
drag to pinch, thereby preventing fins. Thus a sand 
joint has been obtained, rather than the metal joint of 
the cope and drag sections of the flask. The core is 
held in place in the mold almost entirely by chaplets. 
In the case of a steam radiator casting, the only con- 
tact to the core and the mold is at one nipple opening; 
in a hot water radiator mold there are two points of 
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stack rests on a single bottom board—a perforat 
steel plate stiffened by two heavy channels at 

ends and angles on the sides, and furnished by 

Trucson Steel Co. One bottom board supports fr, 
six to twelve molds, depending on their size. Bef, 
pouring, a top plate is placed on the stack and clam 
are put on, holding the flasks tightly together. ( 
the pouring side, the stack rests on a timber wh 
tilts it sufficiently to insure the flow of the molt 
iron from the gates to the end of the molds. The sta 
are arranged in double rows, the gates being turn 
toward the intervening aisle, which is directly und 
an overhead monorail. The monorail system is 

Whiting Corporation short-turn type, which permits { 
molding floors to be utilized right up to each tu 
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Setting the chaplets, therefore, is an operation calling 
for extreme care; they are set in the metal pattern 
and, after ramming, a lifter hoists the flask and at 
the same time raises wires through the pattern, which 
loosen the chaplets and prevent them from sticking 
to the pattern. 

The cope and drag sections of the flask are iden- 
tical and contain no bars except two lateral bolsters. 
These are bars with round heads which are laid in 
the mold when the flask is cast; inasmuch as the flask 
is poured around the bars, they are chilled against 
the flask casting. To prepare the floor sand for mold- 
ing work, a motor-driven. sand cutter, made by the 
American Foundry Equipment Co., takes power from 
sockets provided in all of the columns and in the walls 
f the plant. 

For pouring, the molds are stacked three-deep in 
a staggered position which exposes the gates, per- 
miiting each casting to be poured separately. The 


pairs of wheels on swivels, make a rectangular turn 
on the monorail in an 18-in. radius. 

In addition to having a monorail system, the plant 
is the first radiator foundry to be equipped with electric 
overhead traveling cranes, there being a 3%-ton Shaw 
crane in each of the three molding bays. These are 
used to distribute facing sand—almost a cubic yard 
per day being used on each molding floor—and, as 
previously pointed out, to handle cores. By the night 
gang they are used to pick up castings and to conve) 
gates, sprues, etc., to the cupola. 

This extensive material handling equipment per 
mits a maximum economy of working space. The! 
are no longitudinal gangways and only two running 
laterally. The overhead cranes take all castings ' 
a battery of six Whiting tumbling barrels at the middle 
of the building. After the heads of the chaplets have 
been chipped off, the castings are charged into the 
tumbling mills, There are practically no fins on tne 
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stings, because of the pinch molding practice pre- 
uusly described. The use of tumblers is unusual 
a radiator foundry, where the common practice is 
brush the castings. The Niagara company, how- 
ever, believes that tumbling gives the best results, 
rushed manganese steel being used as an abrasive. 
Dust is carried away through underground pipes 

y a dust arrester, furnished by the W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. The first chamber of the arrester has 
steel baffles which remove all heavy particles, and 
in the second and third chambers dust is caught by 
loth sheets. The cleansed air is then discharged back 
the building—an essential feature of the scheme, 
particularly in winter, to prevent cold air from being 
irawn in through every crack to take the place of the 
* air expelled. At the same time, the returning air sets 


| Fig. 6—Molds are Stacked 
§ Three Deep in a Stag 
i ed Position which Ex- 
| es the Gates so that 
Each Casting May Be 
Poured Separately. The 


tacks are arranged in a 
ible row, the gates be 
ng turned toward the 
intervening aisle, which 
directly under an over 
head monorail 








Fig. 5—Both the Cope and the Drag Are Rammed from a Single Metal Pattern. 

attern is machined down 0.012 in. to permit the edges of the cope and drag to pinch and thereby prevent fins. ‘Thie 

chaplets are set in the pattern; after ramming, a lifter hoists the flask, and at the same time raises wires through the 
pattern, which loosen the chaplets and prevent them from sticking to the pattern 
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up a desirable circulation. The air from the arrester, 
furthermore, is thoroughly cleansed. A freshly laun- 
dered handkerchief held at the mouth of the discharge 
duct will show no discoloration. 

Almost one-half of the plant is now devoted to 
machining, testing and assembling operations. A 
motor-driven carborundum double-ring wheel grinder, 
built by the Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., grinds 
the gates from the castings, and any fins which may 
be discovered. Two special machines, furnished by 
O. Bryant & Sons, Buffalo, bore and face the hub and 
machine the “steam-lock” lugs which space the top 
of the steam radiator units. In these operations, both 
sides of the casting are machined at once. The steam 
or water connections on the end castings are tapped 
by collapsible taps, furnished by the Murchey Ma- 















(See oval.) The joint surface of ihe 
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chine & Tool Co., Detroit, in a double spindle drill 
built by Baker Bros., Toledo. The air vents in the end 
eastings are drilled and tapped in an Avey double- 
spindle drill, made by the Cincinnati Pulley Machinery 
Co. The air vent of a hot water radiator is near the 
top of the casting, as air is lighter than water. It is 
toward the bottom of a steam radiator, as air is heavier 
than steam. Only the end or leg castings of a radiator 
are tapped for air vent and pipe connections. 

The radiators undergo two pressure tests, the first 
on a test bench, one unit at a time, the second after 
the units have been assembled into radiators. A 4 x 6- 
in. cylinder triplex pump, built by the Goulds Mfg. Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., with control furnished by the 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, maintains 
the testing pressure for both tests. The pressure gage 
control starts the pump at 105 lb. per sq. in. pressure 
and stops it at 120 lb., so that a pressure of from 105 
to 120 lb. is assured at all times. In the test bench 
the radiator casting is held tightly at both ends by a 
special cast C-clamp, one side of which is cored out 
to admit water to the casting. When the radiator is 
assembled, the test is made by connecting hose at 
one end. Water which has passed through the radiators 
goes to a sump with filter wall, from which it is re- 
turned to a storage tank for re-use. 

All radiators made at the Chicago plant are of the 





“push nipple” type. Malleable iron nipples are placed 
in the nipple holes of the castings, which are then 
squeezed together over the nipple by a double-cylinder 
hydraulic press. Rods are then passed through the 
ribs of the castings and bolted tight at the ends, 
making a complete radiator. There are two hydraulic 
presses, both built in the equipment department of the 
company at North Tonawanda. 

Iron is melted in a No. 10 Whiting cupola having 
a shell of 96 in. outside diameter and a capacity of 
20 tons an hour; but with present floor space the 
foundry is able to use only 60 tons of metal daily, 
which means two cars of finished radiators per day. 
A Connersville blower, driven by a 75-hp. General 
Electric Co. motor, delivers 45 cu. ft. of air per revo- 
lution, and can be run, through several sizes of pul- 
leys, at from 180 to 220 r.p.m. A flow meter furnished 
by the Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, 
calibrated up to 12,000 cu. ft. per min., measures the 
blast; ordinarily about 8000 cu. ft. per min. is used. 
A gate has been provided on the main blast pipe so 
that, when a second cupola is installed, the blast may 
be diverted from one cupola to the other as desired. 
A Whiting Corporation 10,000-lb. motor-driven jib crane 
is used to charge the cupola. It is centrally located 
on the charging platform, so that it will serve both 
cupolas when the second is installed. 

Coke, limestone and iron are delivered on the charg- 
ing floor by a 10-ton overhead electric traveling crane, 
built by the Erie Steel Construction Co., Erie, Pa. The 
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crane runways are 78 ft. apart, one of them bei: 
supported on the eave of the plant, so that the cra; 
passes directly over a projecting portion of the cha: 
ing platform. A railroad siding runs into the ma: 
rial yard from the New York, Chicago & St. Lo 
Railroad. The Illinois Central right-of-way is a 
near by. Iron is hoisted to the charging platform 
magnet, and limestone and coke by bucket. The ce 
is dropped in one corner of the platform, and the i) 
and limestone in the other, so that the materials ext: 
toward the center, where they can be shoveled rea 
into a charging bucket. A complete charge, mad 
of coke, limestone and iron, is weighed before be 
dropped into the cupola. The scale platform has bx 
sunk 30 in., so that the top of the bucket is ab 
level with the floor. This facilitates shoveling mat 
ria! into the bucket, which is of the drop-bottom ty 
and is swung into the cupola by the jib crane. A 1 
hp. motor is used for hoisting, and a 3-hp. motor 
the jib travel. The weighmaster, who stands in ft 
of the bucket scale, is protected from the wind by 
steel monitor. 

Molten iron from the cupola is distributed by ha: 
pushed ladles, suspended from the monorail.  T! 
monorail system is so arranged that there is no int 
ference between outgoing and returning ladles; lad 
go'ng to any one of the three molding bays tak 
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Fig. 4—In Ma 

a Core, Two (Cr 
Boxes Placed SS 
by Side are Ran 
med and Struck 
Off, Following 
Which One Box ] 
Rolled Over Onto 


the Other. The 
top box is then re 
moved, and the 
lower box now 


serving as a. core 
dryer, is trar 


ferred to a rach 


lateral runway along the middle gangway of the four 
dry, from which they turn onto the proper longitudir 

runway. After pouring, the ladles are passed to a! 
other lateral runway connecting the longitudinal ru’ 
ways near the end of the building. On this connecting 
rai!, they pass across the plant to a separate retur! 
longitudinal runway which carries them to a _ loop, 
around which they turn until they are again in pos 
tion in front of the cupola. Nineteen molding floor 
are served in this fashion but eventually, when th: 
core room and the assembly shop have been remov: 

from the present building, there will be 54 floors. 

Very careful analysis of raw materials is necessary, 
because radiators must have a close grain iron whic! 
will hold water readily, and will also machine easily 
The importance of the machining qualities of the iro! 
is apparent when it is realized that from 1500 to 160! 
castings must be bored and faced in nine hours. [| 
analyzing pig iron, coke, coal and sand, a chemi 
laboratory has been provided in space above the offic: 
at one end of the building. , 

New molding sand is stored in a concrete ta! 
with a capacity of six cars, located at about the midd 
of the foundry under the yard crane. Adjoining 
on the inside of the building is a mixing plant 2! 
overhead a steel storage tank for facing sand, fr 
which the sand is drawn through a hopper into box: 
equipped with casters. When filled, the boxes are roll: 
under the overhead cranes and distributed to the va 
rious molding floors. 
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7—Use of Tumbling Barrels Is Unusual in a Radi: 


ings Crushed manganese steel is 


ther concrete tank, on the same side of the 
gy, to have a capacity of 40 cars of core sand, 
irt of the plan for the construction of a new 
partment, which is about to go ahead. This 
vill be roofed over and will be filled by the yard 
rough hatchways. Steam coils arranged around 
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; ls of the tank will prevent the sand from freez- 
; The storage capacity was calculated so as to 
1e plant through the cold months of December 
lary, when it is ordinarily difficult to obtain 
suppiles. 
tooth roof construction, with continuous sash 
sides of the building, insure excellent light both 
ove and the sides. Heat is supplied by two cast 
; ilers of the company’s manufacture, located in 
ment adjacent to the raw material yard. Each 
has 14,500 sq. ft. of heating surface, they being 
gest ever made by the company. Of the side- 
pe, they have eight fire doors. A vacuum sys- 
heating is used, the condensation of the radiators 
pumped back to the boilers by pumps furnished 
Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 
/ rete coal storage bin serving the boilers is filled 
: yard crane. 


{he present shipping floor is at the assembly shop 
f the building, and rail shipments go out on the 
ling which brings in raw materials. When 
the proposed extensions are built, however, there 
e an uninterrupted progress of materials from 
iw material yard to the foundry, the machine 
the assembly shop and the assembled storage 
another railroad siding will be provided for out 
shipments. 





‘ig. 9—AIl the Radiators Are of the “Push Nipple” Type. 
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Malleable iron nipples are placed in the holes of the cast- 
ings, which are then squeezed together over the nipples by a double-cylinder hydraulic press 
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Business Group Meetings Will Feature Cham- 
ber of Commerce Convention 


While transportation and European problems as 
they affect American business will be the general topics 
considered at the eleventh annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in New York, 
May 7 to 10, a group session will be held for each 
cross-section of American business. In the domestic 
distribution group, major topics will be “Railroad Rates 
in Their Relation to Distribution,” brought down to 
individual application in dtscussion under the heads of 
“Store Door Deliveries and Collections” and “Transpor- 
tation Obstructions to Distribution.” In the fabricated 
production group, “The Effect of Freight Rates on 
Manufacturing Costs” ties up with the main theme of 
the annual meeting, and “Setting Up Quality Stand- 
ards in Commodity Production” gives opportunity to 
expand the application to wasteful varieties, a problem 
long before American manufacturers and with a direct 
bearing on transportation costs. 

The foreign commerce group meeting plans to get 
at the direct application of Europe’s tangled affairs 
to American business, starting off with the rubber 
crisis and taking up the American manufacturers’ 
viewpoint of world affairs in such matters as cotton 
exporting, the petroleum production situation over the 
world and like aspects. 


Medical Service in Manufacturing Plants 


Dr. F. E. Schubmehl, General Electric Co., Lynn, 
Mass., was the speaker of the evening at the March 
meeting of the New England Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, held Wednesday evening, March 14, at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, approximately 70 members and 
guests attending. Dr. Schubmehl’s address was 
directed mainly to statistics showing the results of 
medical activities in industry and their relation to 
the foundry, but confined largely to the General Flec- 
tric Co., Lynn plant. He said the company has made 
notable strides in increasing production im recent years 
by the introduction of proper lighting, especially in 
relation to bench work of all kinds. 

The company, through its medical staff, makes it a 
practice to examine all employees engaged in sand blast 
work every 30 days for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether workers have accumulated enough dust in 
lungs to warrant being placed on some other work 
until the defect is rectified. In relation to proper light- 
ing, Dr. Schubmehl admitted that while the General 
Electric Co. is one of the leading exponents of light, 
it has not obtained the best working results under 
proper lighting facilities until fairly recently. On 
bench work, for instance, where girls are employed 
on certain work, by a proper arrangement of lighting, 
the number of employees had been reduced 50 per 
cent while production had increased that much. 

It is proposed that the members of the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s Association shall visit the General 
Electric Co.’s Lynn plant instead of holding the usual 
May meeting in Boston, and that in June some of the 
Worcester, Mass., plants will be visited. 


Engineers Visit Watertown 


Some 200 members of the Boston.section Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and_affili- 
ated technical societies, cooperating manufacturers and 
local reserve corps officers, on Friday afternoon and 
evening, March 16, were the guests of Col. Tracy C. 
Dickson, commanding officer Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., and the staff of the arsenal. The 
visit was arranged by Capt. L. P. Crim, Boston District 
Ordnance Office. Maurice M. Osborne, Boston, headed 
the committee in charge of the engineers. 

At the foundry a demonstration of a new electric 
furnace was given by Maj. H. C. Hinton. Later, after 
visiting the woodworking department, Dr. F. C. 
Langenberg gave a talk on radio photographic exami- 
nation of metals, using a newly installed X-ray ma- 
chine, capable of penetrating 4 in. steel. Colonel Dick- 
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son explained the operation of a 16-in. gun in 
directing shop. 

Following a buffet supper, Brig.-Gen. W. S. Po), 
assistant chief of ordnance, gave an address on in 
trial war plans of the Ordnance Department. He 
that warfare material has steadily grown in import: 
and complexity, so that the problem of providing ¢ 
quantities of the many mechanical devices equals 
of developing man-power. “It may be safely said, 
explained, “that the first twelve months of a war 
be fought with the stock of munitions on hand at 
time of declaration. No appreciable quantities of » 
tion can reach the front before the end of that per 

The world war showed the industrial resource: 
this country can be marshaled to advantage, but 
not be handled from a central point. 


French International Foundry Congress 


The American Foundrymen’s Association committ: 
on international relations has sent out an announce 
ment of a proposed trip to the French Internatior 
Foundry Congress and Exposition at Paris, Sept 
13, 14 and 15, 1923. The announcement offers 
itineraries for the trip over. The first one propos 
leaving New York Aug. 18, arriving London Aug. 2 
Seventeen days would be spent in England visiting 
dustrial centers and places of historical interest. 

Itinerary No. 2 proposes leaving New York Aug 
25, arriving at London Sept. 1, with a reception to | 
given in the evening of that day, and then spending 
10 days in touring England. Whichever itinerary 
chosen, the date for leaving London for Paris will ! 
the same, Tuesday, Sept. 11. 

The official reception at the Paris convention wil 
be held on the afternoon of Sept. 12, with a session in 
the English language on Thursday morning and ban- 
quet on Friday evening. An exposition will be held 
in Ecole des Arts et Metiers (Arts and Trades School), 
and is to be open from Sept. 6 to 14. American manu- 
facturers of foundry equipment are invited to make 
exhibits. Information regarding exhibits can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Association Technique de 
Fonderie, 10 Rue de Lancry, Paris. 

Following the French Congress and Exposition, 
ten or eleven days will be spent in touring France, 
Luxemburg and Belgium, visiting industrial centers 
and battlefields, with a reception by the Belgian 
Foundrymen’s Association at Liége. A strong com- 
mittee has been formed among the London technica: 
societies to assure the Americans a hearty welcome. 

All arrangements for the A. F. A. party are being 
made by the committee on international relations, of 
which H. Cole Estep, London, England, is chairman, 
and Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., of Philadelphia, vice-chair 
man. All reservation forms and requests for infor- 
mation should be addressed to Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
Morris Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Flagg urges 
prompt reply, as it is very important that arrange- 
ments be completed at an early date in order that 
return passage may be secured. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all foundrymen of the United States and 
Canada to join the party. 


Successor to Bayonne Steel Casting Co. 


Eastern Steel Castings is the corporate name of 4 
company recently organized to acquire the Bayonne 
Steel Casting Co., Bayonne, N. J., also the new plant 
at Newark, N. J., built in war time for the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. for the manufacture 0! 
steel castings. The business heretofore carried on at 
Bayonne will be removed to Newark. The personne! 0! 
the organization is chiefly that which carried on the 
operations of the Bayonne Steel Casting Co. The plant 
at Newark has a capacity of 12,000 tons of open-heart) 
electric steel castings a year. There are three main 
buildings on an 80-acre tract. William D. Sargent '° 
president, Arthur J. Singer, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and among other directors are James S. Thomp- 
son, vice-president American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., and Wesley G. Nichols, president American Man- 
ganese Steel Co. 








Cerman Steel Makers on the Ruhr Outcome 


Confident France Will Lose Most by Continued Occupation, 
But Predict Good Results from Cooperation 
on Iron Ore and Fuel 


BY CAPT. GODFREY L. CARDEN 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 20.—Since the occupation 
the Ruhr by the French I have had occasion to 
serve the possible effects of that move both on Con- 
ental iron and steel business and on our own exports. 
forcing of a French-German combination operated 
trained and experienced German industrialists and 

trolled from Paris has far-reaching possibilities. 
The Germans all along have contended that France 
nore concerned with a control of the Rhine and 
r industries than with reparations. In this con- 
ion I have had an interview with Dr. Reichert, 
i ember of the Reichstag and general director of the 
tral Union of German Iron and Steel Industries. 
Reichert’s statement was reduced to writing fol- 
wing a conference on Feb. 19. To understand its 
ortance it should be borne in mind that all matters 
ndustrial policy and public policy are controlled 
he organizations in which the steel and iron indus- 
are bound. Such organizations in Germany are 
ong in their management. I am giving extracts 
m Dr. Reichert’s observations which relate to eco- 
omic and industrial consequences of the Ruhr occu- 

ition: 


: ‘The consequences of the French invasion of the 
tuhr district are not confined to western Germany. 
sefore there were any limitations of traffic in the Ruhr 
and Rhine districts, both French and Belgians had 

en obliged to blow out dozens of furnaces and to 

lown at steel works, owing to the German sus- 
pension of reparations supplies in coke. This proves 
early that France and Belgium are now and will be 
some time to come dependent on German good-will. 


German Plants That Are Not Shut Down 


‘On the German side only a few blast furnaces 
ve been blown out so far. Part of the Westphalian 
: and Silesian coke production still remains free for 
/ the furnaces of central Germany, while the blast fur- 
naces on the coasts of the North Sea and the Baltic 
ire still getting their coke from England. It will be 
nore difficult, however, to supply the less important 
orks in south Germany with coke if no fuel comes 
om Czecho-Slovakia and the Saar district. The ore 
estion, however, and this refers to all blast furnaces, 
been solved for about half a year threugh our 
output and the arrangements for imports. The 
is the same as regards scrap. However, there 
be disastrous results (after the iron blockade has 
asted several months) for unoccupied Germany, as 
cent of the iron and steel industry is within 
territory occupied by the French and only 30 per 
free. The case is different for the industries 
vorking up steel and iron. Of these 60 per cent are in 
ree territory whereas only 40 per cent are in occupied 
tory. France is now trying to use this situation 
orce Germany to her knees. But Germany has 
eat assets in iron, with import possibilities from the 
: district, from Luxemburg, Austria, Czecho-Slo- 
ikia, Poland, Sweden, England and last but not least 
m the United States. The extension of importa- 
ns and the maintenance of employment, therefore, 
epend to a large degree on payment and credit. Eng- 
‘nd has already granted large credits and Czech busi- 
ess is likewise going on briskly. 
“The loss incurred by German industry through 
disorganizing methods of the French and the Bel- 
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gians will work to the advantage of the other iron 
countries of the world; likewise, the loss incurred by 
French and Belgian industries through the non-delivery 
of German coke will benefit other mining countries. 
It is quite obvious that English trade is enlivened. 
The number of unemployed people in England is 
diminished. The Americans might also claim to profit 
by the Ruhr occupation, in that they are getting busi- 
ness which would be given to Europe under different 
conditions. They now receive Dutch, Spanish, Danish, 
Swiss and other orders, thus adding to the favorable 
market conditions in the United States. 


Shipments of Wabana Ore Stop 


“It is a question whether France or Germany will 
suffer the greater loss. It is certain that neither will 
be able to endure this state of things much longer. 
The inflation of notes does not increase the purchasing 
power of the population; it only tends to add to their 
misery. Germany today is able to buy only what she 
really wants for her daily bread and employment. An 
interesting example is before us: Germany cannot con- 
tinue to buy Wabana ores from Newfoundland after 
April, 1923, and thousands of miners there may be 
thrown out of employment. 

“The destruction of the German economic machine is 
all the more deplorable since the Germans through 
many centuries have established a strong position both 
as purchaser of raw materials and as manufacturer of 
industrial goods. 


What French-German Cooperation Might Do 


“Neither France nor any other country can be in- 
terested in destroying the German machinery of pro- 
duction. It is, therefore, advisable to come to a peace- 
ful understanding rather than to view the possible end 
of this Ruhr dispute. For it is an established fact 
that France has not sufficient personnel or experience 
to direct and carry on the complicated and enormous 
organism of the Ruhr district or further exploit it. 
When we contemplate the possibilities in the produc- 
tion of France’s ore riches when combined with Ger- 
man coal mines, and the great number of workmen 
ready to work—all accustomed to discipline and mod- 
ern organization—such a combination under the man- 
agement of experienced German industrialists would 
mean a German-French mining industry which might 
well endanger England’s world position in that line and 
go so far as to spell loss to American exports. One has 
only to consider the poor life of German laborers as a 
result of the Versailles Treaty, the fact that the German 
mines are only a few kilometers distant from French 
ore supplies, and the excellent lines of communication 
by railroad and water, to see what low costs could be 
reached. Under such a combination it would not be 
necessary to have an export premium such as France 
now pays in order to command foreign markets. 

“The world cannot look idly at the destruction of 
Germany, nor would it consider a Continental iron and 
coal trust under French management desirable. The 
effort was made at Versailles to find a new industrial 
balance for the European Continent by giving to 
France the whole of the Lorraine ore fields and de- 
priving Germany of the greater part of her ore, while 
leaving her a great part of her coal mines. This plan 
of dividing raw material and production was agreed 
to at Versailles and is now obstructed solely by France 
and Belgium. To this encroachment the formerly allied 
powers cannot possibly agree, since international traffic 
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cannot endure in the long run a continued violent dis- 
turbance of the iron trade in the Ruhr district and 
on the European Continent.” 


Plans of German Steel Makers to Meet the 
Situation 


I am able also to give the views of the Northwest 
Group of German iron and_ steel manufacturers 
(Nordwestliche Gruppe des Vereins Deutscher Eisen 
und Stahlindustrieller) as expressed by Dr. Beumer 
for that association. The greater number of the plants 
making up this group are located in the Ruhr and in 
occupied territory on the Rhine. 

“Although France,” says Dr. Beumer, “is always 
asserting that the present occupancy of the Ruhr has 
no military character, and that the French will re- 
frain from any disturbing interference in the economic 
life, the fact remains that a strong military control 
was established over all the people. Because of the 
unexpected obstinacy encountered as a protest from 
all the people, the French issued a prohibition on ex- 
ports of iron and metal of any kind and under any 
form. 


Railroad Paralysis the Main Factor 


“But these prohibitions are of no importance since 
the paralysis of the traffic lines renders the transpor- 
tation of coal and iron from the Ruhr to unoccupied 
Germany entirely impossible. On Feb. 13 traffic on 
Ruhr railroads ceased and French efforts to help out 
with their own personnel have come to nothing. The 
French purpose to control all railroad traffic will not 
be successful. 

“A traffic so comvlicated as that in the Ruhr can- 
not be easily handled, Dr. Beumer thinks, even disre- 
garding the fact that the French may not have at 
hand the necessary number of men for maintenance 
and the further fact that the railroad equipment is 
different from what they are accustomed to. He con- 
cludes that all traffic will soon stop within the newly 
occupied territory, with the result that the Ruhr basin 
will be entirely cut off from the rest of Germany. 

“How systematically the French are accomplishing 
this isolation,” says Dr. Beumer, “is proved by the 
recent occupation of Wesel and Emmerich. They now 
have in their grasp the important railroad line 
for the routes, England-Holland-Hamburg-Berlin. Up 
to now this line was the only important one that was 
free in the Rhine-Westphalian communications. But 
they have taken possession of the Lippe exit, port 
Wesel and the large frontier port of Emmerich. This 
last gives them customs control and the definitive su- 
pervision of the in and out transport between Germany 
and Holland, as well as to England, Scandinavia and 
other overseas countries.” 


Unoccupied Districts Adopt Counter Measures 


Asked as to the effect of these enforced measures 
upon the economic life of the occupied territory and 
upon unoccupied Germany, Dr. Beumer said: “Doubt- 
less the French wish to starve the unoccupied terri- 
tory, paralyze all industry, and in this way break the 
resistance of the Government and the people. For the 
industries of the unoccupied territory the coal ques- 
tion is not so serious, even if, in consequence of coal 
shortage, some enterprises may be forced to close 
down. With the delivery of so-called re-established 
coal, the general requirements can be considerably 
supplied. The coal miners, in view of the seriousness 
of the present situation, are now working overshifts, 
and this intensive working will continue until the crisis 
ends. 

“The brown coal miners of Central Germany are 
working night and day in three shifts, inclusive of 
Sundays. In the Lower Silesian pit-coal mines the 
miners have added for each shift one overtime hour, 
and similar action is being taken in nearly all other 
coal territories. The Government railroads are using 
English coal, as are also some of the industrial works, 
especially the maritime works. Considering that only 
one-sixteenth of the Ruhrland mines are situated in 
the unoccupied territory, it is clear that the economic 
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life of unoccupied Germany can be maintained . 
through recourse to the auxiliary fuel. The sam, 
true in providing unoccupied Germany with iron ; 
steel products for working up. The export prohibit 
is directed against the industries of such territ 
which depend so largely for their iron and stee| 
quirements on the Ruhr region. In future it wi! 
impossible to transport iron and steel products 
unoccupied Germany from the Ruhr. 

“While this prohibition on exports will have a 
effect, yet the industries were not taken by surn; 
and up to the last all possible deliveries were m 
from the Ruhr, so that there is more iron and s: 
in unoccupied Germany now than ever before. In « 
petent circles it is believed that the iron provision { 
unoccupied Germany will suffice so long as the Lot 
ringen [Lorraine] works can hold out against a 
famine. 


Drawing on Other Districts 


“It must not be overlooked that other produ 
territories will be drawn upon, as Upper Silesia, midd 
Germany, and the coast works. By securing Eng!i 
coal the pig iron and steel outputs can be maintain 
in a satisfactory way. Finally, the foreign countri: 
will not overlook the opportunity to send iron and ste: 
to Germany. In particular, recourse can be had 
Czecho-Slovakia, whose industry, in consequence of th 
high rate of the domestic kronen, is in a difficult posi 
tion ard would be glad to make deliveries to German) 
The same statement holds true with reference to Au 
tria. 

“The situation in the newly occupied territory is not 
wholly favorable. Because of the occupancy, the coa 
requirements have diminished, but the stopping of the 
delivery will mean the piling up of the coal in workings 
as a result of the closing of leads, and with it will come 
a gradual paralyzing of the mine work, making im 
possible all further coal handling. 

“It all comes down to the question of how long the 
German industries can keep going. The monetary 
question has to be considered, and it means that the 
enterprises must sacrifice millions in supporting their 
independence. Only by doing so can work be continued. 
It means that coal must be imported, as well as work 
ing stock, and that a sufficient quantity of work must 
be at hand at all times. The entire industry is greatly 
dependent on the restoration of a regular traffic in 
the Ruhrland. 

“But,” concludes Dr. Beumer, “if even the worst 
happens, the strong and firm will of the German people 
will still remain. Precautions were taken that th 
workmen in casc of unemployment would receive th: 
necessary food, and that sriall enterprises be kept go 
ing. So the unity of the people will not suffer.” 


Trademarks; Trade Names; Unfair Compe- 
tition 


In a 48-page pamphlet issued by Richards & Geier, 
277 Broadway, New York, the subject of trademarks 
in the United States and in foreign countries is given 
attention, this being the third edition of the work 
The booklet makes clear the proper use of trademarks 
and gives a number of examples of valid marks, as we 
as defining marks which are invalid. The questions 
of unfair competition and of duration of the right 
use a trademark are taken up and discussed in som 
detail, as well as many other features of their us 
Charges for trademarks in foreign countries are tabu 
lated. 


Domestic sales of oak leather belting reported 
the Leather Belting Exchange for February, and repre 
senting about 60 per cent of the total product, amount 
to 438,006 Ib. valued at $814,692, or an average of $!.° 
per lb. This is to be compared with January’s figur« 
of 517,636 Ib. valued at $928,122, or an average of $1! 
per lb., and with the sales of February, 1922, when t! 
amount was only 314,054 Ib. valued at $524,157, or $1. 
per lb. 















Little Danger of Radical Bills Passing 


Numerous Congressional Blocs Not Expected to Succeed in 
Their Plans—Much Agitation and Little Law Making 
Probable Features of Next Session 


BY L. W. 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Forecasts of legislation 

‘ it the next session of Congress beginning in December 
being made in increasing number. The admitted 

idical character of many of its members as the result 

f the political upset at the elections of last November 

is given a certain added allurement, if not enjoy- 

ent, to the practice of predicting the legislative trend. 

There are those who have figured out that the radicals 

occupy a position of dominance. On its face the 

ilation is quite simple and logical. But politics 

: so capable of taking such sudden and unexpected 
sts that calculations regarding them often go awry. 
ere can be no reasonable doubt that the next Con- 
ss will be surfeited with perhaps more radically 
eeping and freak bills of all kinds and complica- 
ns than any previous Congress in the history of the 
intry. While the business interests of the country 
uld by no means treat the situation too lightly, at 
same time it is possible to take it too seriously. 
Much, if not all, proposed legislation of this kind will 
for political purposes, rather than any hope of its 
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ictment. 
Imaginary Power 
The farm bloc, the organized labor bloc, the pacifist 
, and all sorts of other blocs, probably will be striv- 
ng to outdo themselves in an effort to show evidence 
f power and at the outset may imagine themselves 
be closely associated and with identical interests. 
Were this actually to be the case, the radicals easily 
ild sway legislation, but it is clearly seen that in 
iny cases the so-called interests of these many blocs 
be in frequent conflict and that they will be ren- 
ered much more nearly powerless than many imagine 
be the case. As a matter of fact, there is dis- 
greement among members of the farm bloc already. 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa has just come out with a 
reed to show that the recent Congress did nothing 
for the agricultural interests. At the same time, the 
eader of the farm bloc, Senator Capper of Kansas, 
ied statements showing the wonderful things that 
recent Congress had done for the agricultural in- 
rests. The organized labor bloc has been compara- 
ely quiet, but the fact remains that, for instance, 
attitude on immigration is in sharp conflict with 
of the farm bloc, the latter, ike manufacturing 
terests, favoring liberalization rather than further 
striction of the 3 per cent law. This is only a straw 
show which way the wind blows. It merely is a 
rerunner to many probable conflicts among the blocs. 
Moreover, it is apparent that attempts to force through 
idical legislation may mean a union of conservative 
‘rces of the Democrats and Republicans. 


¢ 


Deadlocks Probable 

With a probable course of this kind, it is easier to 
lieve that the next Congress, rather than passing a 
of legislation, will be able only to attempt such 
egislation, and in fact will be deadlocked in many 
nstances. Moreover, if legislation of a radical char- 
ter should pass Congress, it is not to be forgotten 
‘hat it would face a veto at the hands of the conserva- 
tive Republican President and that his veto would find 
sufficient support in Congress to prevail. So, in the 
end, the country probably will be deluged with all 
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sorts of radical talk and attempted radical action in 
Congress, and perhaps will witness from that source 
and through the different selfish blocs a veritable orgy 
of political bigotry. 


Revenue Legislation 


In view of the foregoing, there need be no surprise 
at the statement of Senator Smoot, Republican, of 
Utah, who will be chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and Representative Green, Republican, of 
Iowa, who will be chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, that there probably will be no legislative 
relief from the present revenue laws. It is believed 
that Secretary of the Treasury Mellon will renew his 
recommendation in favor of a reduction of 25 to 30 
per cent in the surtax rates, which now range as high 
as 50 per cent, but it is not believed that the recom- 
mendation will be given any favorable consideration. 
It is evident that there is a tendency among conserva- 
tive Republic leaders in Congress, who will held pivotal 
positions as heads of powerful committees, to discour- 
age talk of reduction of any kind in taxes. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the condition of the Treasury it- 
self will not make this practicable. Back of this is the 
well-known fact that the different blocs not only will 
stand strongly against reductions in taxes for busi- 
ness interests, but on the contrary, it is plain that they 
propose among other things the restoration of high 
surtaxes and excess profit taxes. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has 
already made this forecast. It also forecasts attempts 
at further legislation designed to promote the idea 
that Government ownership is. the only solution for 
transportation difficulties; commissions to regulate and 
control the coal and petroleum industry and generally 
a system of licensed control for many or all forms of 
business. 

The rather gloomy picture painted by the National 
Association undoubtedly is justified so far as attempts 
of radicals in the next Congress are concerned, but it 
has been pointed out that proposing is one thing and 
disposing is another. In other words, while business 
will be subjected to all sorts of attacks, which will 
have their harmful effects, it is not believed that the 
blocs will fare as successfully as they pretend they will. 


J. C. Wicks, who has been district sales manager of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. in Cleveland, together with R. 
D. MacKenzie and E. M. Updegraff, who have been 
associated with him in the Cleveland district, have 
opened an office at 1144 Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
under the name of J. C. Wicks & Co., and will do a 
brokerage business in iron and steel and will also do a 
wholesale business in coal. Mr. Wicks has been indenti- 
fied with the sales end of the sheet steel industry in the 
Central West for the past twenty years. He was con- 
nected with the Gary Iron & Steel Co. before it was 
taken over by the Brier Hill Co. 


The 1922 payroll of the Newton Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, operating a sheet mill property at Newton Falls 
in Trumbull County, Ohio, was $1,223,476, compared 
with $875,006 in 1921. The number of men employed 
average 748, against 614 the previous year. 
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Heavy Decline in [ron and Steel Exports 


January Figures 20,420 Tons Below December—Ruhr 
Influence Slight—Rails, Structural Steel, Bars 


and Pipe Lead in Tonnage 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Iron and steel exports in 
January totaled 129,753 gross tons, as compared with 
150,170 tons in December, a decline of 20,420 tons. 
The decrease in the January shipments, whose value 


was $14,865,590, was not unexpected. The principal 





Following are the countries to which the principal ton 
ages of exports of leading steel products were sent in 
nuary, 1923, and the seven months 
Gross Tons ~ 
Seven 
January Months Ended 
Gialvanized Sheets 1923 January, 1923 
(Canada 1,788 16,761 
Philippine Islands 893 7,464 
tritish India 669 2,330 
Cuba 657 3.104 
Colombia +70 2,188 
Mexico 15 3,047 
Black Steel Shee 
Canada 647 28,175 
Japan 876 17,564 
Tin Plate 
Japan 2,538 10,137 
Canada 1,801 10,871 
Steel Rails 
Chosen (Korea) (.d11 17,329 
Honduras 2 .eo0 4,541 
Japan 1.978 48,737 
Cuba 1,357 25,020 
Canada 1 9,822 
Mexico | 4,283 
Barbed Wire 
West Indies 1,024 5,590 
Australia S00 5,269 
Colombia 652 3,694 
Brazil 640 9,161 
Argentina 92 7,138 


reason assigned is the sold up con lition of the Ameri- 
‘an iron and steel industry in the domestic market and 
ts lack of interest, under this circumstance, in foreign 
markets. 

It is understood that a great deal of business offered 
from abroad has been re- ™ 
tused. The decline in ex- 2000 
ports also is attributed 25( 
partly to the situation in , 
continental Europe, al- 
though occupation of the 
Ruhr and the consequent 
tying up of the iron and |. 
steel industry there is ~ & ar 
eginning to develop in- - 
quiries and in some cases 
ight business for coal, * 
coke and iron and steel, 
which ordinarily are = 
drawn from that district. 
There also has been of- 
fering of business. in 
ther world markets, 
which have had to turn 
from the Ruhr plants to 
British and American 
producers. The Ruhr 
and general European 
situation, however, so 
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Exports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 


Seven Mont 
Ending Janua 
-January— 


cf | rate 
1922 1923 1922 19 

Pie IFO i<scs 1,043 2,482 15,543 19.5 
Ferromanganese ee 121 46 413 { 
Ferrosilicon .. aie 53 33 267 { 
__. Sarre Tr 4,585 1,663 19,503 2 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 

sheet bar, skelp....... 4,683 10,563 10.891 60 
Iron and steel bars...... 6,375 14,691 7,206 88.29 
Alloy steel bars* \ 684 a Hoe 1,843 
Wire rods ..... ra 6,438 1,696 56,428 9 899 
Plates, iron and steel... 2,801 7,848 63,845 50,3 
Sheets, galvanized 16,058 7,600 $4,165 52,8 
Sheets, black steel. : 25,170 6,508 154,960 51.8 
Sheets, black iron....... 1,985 Rien mates 6.056 
Hoops, bands, strip steel 2,468 2,675 10,612 20,29 
Tin plate, terne plate, ete. 12,061 5,894 45,396 37.11 
Structural shapes, plain 

material ..... See 4,196 10,9438 67,728 7,0 
Structural material, fab- 

Nahas etna a6 ae 3,859 4,892 5,809 56,35 


Steel rails aie ees ; 

Rail fastenings, switches, 
frogs, etc. ... ree i ae 5,048 22,4 

Boiler tubes, welded pipe 


29,670 1§,583 


and fittings - arait 12,393 12,126 $1,012 93,55 
Cast iron pipe and fittings 1,235 3,125 14,579 33,12 
4 ere Pree 8,237 5,170 23,744 49,4 
Barbed wire and woven 

wire fOnNGING .4.%iire- 2,348 5,006 (b)13,269 46,66 
Wire cloth and screening* 98 on 86s Sib owed 1,071 
Wire rope and cable*.... 533 a 0 Swans 2,94 
Wire nails G eck nti saa wi 6,575 2,131 18,383 17,873 
All other nails and tacks 600 502 3,042 4,223 
SEOOOIOOS nk div cneciscwee 62 76 325 724 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

washers, except track.. 1,015 1,506 6,925 11,034 
Car wheels and axles{.. 2,050 —e ° Caras 9,260 
Prom OMOERROET 644.3 se 0 449 oe geces », 798 
Steel castings{ ........ 363 we ee eee 1,028 
Forgings? ; 120 258 sen 1,171 

Total . ; . 160,905 129,753 775,706 973,026 


*Not reported separately, nrior to January, 1922 
*+Previous to January, 1922, reported by value only 
b—Includes barbed wire only. 
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at $103,350,029, showing a sharp gain over exports for 
the corresponding period of 1922, when they totaled 
Exports in Janu- 


775,706 tons, valued at $96,051,898. 
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far as it affects Ameri- Fluctuations Over Thirteen Years of the Monthly Exports from the 


can iron and steel and 
machinery markets, is 
considered to have been 
over-emphasized. 

For the seven months 
ended January, 1923, ex- 
ports of iron and steel 
were 973,026 tons, valued 


Despite the violent gyrations of the lower curve, 
which shows the month-by-month exports of rolled iro? 
and steel, the movement of exports, considered over 4 
longer term, has had only gradual change. Thus, 1 
the upper curve, showing the totals for six months 
ended with the month plotted, the changes are far less 
abrupt than in the lower curve. The general contours 
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MACHINERY EXPORTS 








By Value 
Seven Months Ending 
January, January, January, January, 
1922 1923 1922 1923 

tives $2,542,065 $415,867 $15,493,523 $3,897,167 
+ Steam Engines 244,752 225,975 891,780 1,317,888 
aero 44,809 79,639 1,120,842 892, 609 
ries and Parts 214,218 255, 160 2,058, 807 
hile Engines 143,397 877,069 1,910,857 


+ Internal Combustion En- 


463 ,555 122, 194 2,654,585 2,499,281 


sories and Parts for 225, 089 216,772 és 1,575, 280 
her Parts of Engines 70, 964 : *248 , 671 
te Tractors, except Agri- 
ral 208,725 764,048 ‘ 4,678,091 
e Locomotives 26,431 880,909 . 1,791,564 
Electric Machinery and 
: sratus 833,313 804,528 11,377,S70 3,657,816 
sting Machinery 41,554 93,706 723,748 
to bilears 27, 567 23,624 181, 202 331, 121 
Making Machinery 13, 206 20, 434 239,597 
and Elevator Ma- 
rv 108, 863 105, 900 933 , 555 
und Quarrying Machinery 187, 852 241,374 1,025,540 
Machinery 229,008 569,673 1,527,539 
492,097 617, 220 3,258,636 3,868,869 
4 64,316 58, 683 707,001 433,065 
and Drilling Machines 84,435 57,922 84,435 329, 297 
s, Shapers and Slotters.. 20,508 15, 965 20,508 163, 984 
and Power Presses 74, 698 23, 205 97,44 
MAO. cc ceced ee 8,104 5,550 83, 826 
g Machines oan 14,599 65,597 285, 089 
Cutting and Screw Ma- 
es : 11,373 28, 963 154, 540 
4 g and Shearing Machines 6, 804 34,902 84,494 
: Hammers 14,568 7,960 82,533 
Machines 72 = 136,851 
g and Grinding Ma- 
‘ 43,206 70, 233 490, 508 511,435 
Metal Working Machine- 
d Parts of 456,081 392,259 4,785,002 } 560, 964 
Machinery... 1,295,178 666, 287 9,921,404 5,548,842 
> Machines 334, 624 638,644 3,234,466 5,195,276 
Mat hinery 71,255 85, 456 611,703 682, 282 
ir-Mill and Gristmill Ma- 
ery ‘iin e 31,758 113,013 428, 297 679, 981 
r-mill Machinery...... 145,099 244, 046 3,359,233 2,865,347 
rand Pulp Mill Machinery 248, 953 211,564 1,625,027 948, 250 
ill Machinery. ........ 142,063 36, 603 396,173 $21,827 
r Woodworking Machinery. 83,598 83, 206 601,715 951,973 
erating and Ice Making 
Macninery.... ‘ 215, 155 234,417 968,814 1,027,471 
1m pressors : 73, 803 155, 487 1,054,765 1,358,668 
writers 707,747 1,220,106 5,175,954 6,865,902 
r Laundry Machinery. . 11,011 12,722 128,273 109, 938 
etting Machines. . 151,224 219,751 1,519,279 2,004,837 
Presses ; 578, 910 372, 945 3,037,842 2,492,808 
iltural Machinery and Im- 
nents 1,121,597 2,840,909 10,953,442 18,030,425 


aj to 


ther Machinery and Parts 6, 350, 821 


,778,004 61.937.535 54,854,795 
(ieseeeds . -$18, 279,215 $21,112,412 $146, 896,983 $143,040,142 


Tota 


1 to December 31, 1922 
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iry, 1922, were considerably above those for the same 
nonth of the present year, being 160,905 tons, valued at 
$15,180,290. 

The greatest item of export in January, 1923, was 
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steel rails, amounting to 16,583 tons, of which 7811 
tons went to Chosen (Korea). The next greatest item 
was iron and steel bars, whose combined total for Janu- 
ary was 14,691 tons. Along with a number of other 


prema ryeanee 


} orts. Janua 19 to January, 1923, Inclusive 


Gross Tons — 











All Iron Pig Semi-finished 
ind Steel Iron Material 
*Average, 1912 t 1914 2,406,218 221,582 145,720 
*Average, 1915 to 1918 295.333 438,462 1,468,026 
eS da i 1‘ 39.837 109.682 258,907 
Fiscal year 1920 4.212.732 248,126 288,766 
Calendar year 192 1,961,851 217,958 216,873 
January, 1921 47,394 3,710 31 
February 393,328 1,307 $2 
March 2 } 2.320 1,023 
April 16 2,5 1,234 678 
May 2.541 749 
June 1,689 1,106 
Fiscal year 192! 1,168,619 129,541 $2,549 
July 86,523 2,744 363 
August 75,827 2,424 2,447 
September 95.169 3.078 1,318 
October 106,582 2,830 153 
November 125,511 1,299 1,869 
Decembe 84.415 2,550 250 
Calendar vear 1921 213.042 28.305 10.363 
Januar 1929 160,920 1.043 1,683 
Februar 133,97! 1,430 6,627 
Marcel 208,84 2,724 10,002 
Apr 198.830 2 750 9.376 
May 230,062 3,897 13,091 
June 212,295 1,996 13,178 
Fisca ear 1922 1,721,418 28,330 63,127 
July 157,169 1,943 10,149 
August 145,640 1,791 9,353 
September 129,475 5,203 6,810 
October 132,924 1,553 8,364 
November 127,782 3,464 7,157 
December 150,170 3,136 8,449 
Calendar year 192 1.986.297 30,922 107,201 
January, 1923. 129,753 2,482 10,563 
Seven months 973,026 19,572 60,505 
*Calendar years. 
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revisions that had been made in the iron and steel ex- 
port table, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has again separated iron and steel bars, begin- 
ning with January, al- 

though for the seven- 

month period they neces- 

sarily still are consoli- 

dated. January exports 

of steel bars amounted to 

11,391 tons, while iron 

TINS bar exports were 3300 


\ 7 \ tons. The bureau also 
jf 


has eliminated the item 
machine screws and in 
cluded it in other manu- 
factures, because of the 
small tonnage involved 
(15 tons in January, 
en ; 1922). 

rth Exports of machin- 
ery in January for the 
present year were val- 


LY | ued at $21,112,412, as 


compared with $18,279,- 
Le 215 in January of iast 
year, and for the seven 
months ended Jan. 31, 
1923, they were val- 


922 «1923 


United States of Finished and Semi-Finished Rolled Iron and Stee] ved at $143,040,142, as 


€ two curves are necessarily similar, but the sharp 


“tooth edges of the lower become smoothed out in 

upper. And that the upper curve is a fair index 
the shipments of iron and steel is shown by the way 
‘at curve responds to every major movement of the 
ver curve, such as the steady rise through 1915 and 
‘16 and the quick tumble in 1921. 


against $146,896,983 for 
the corresponding period 
ended Jan. 31, 1922. The 
gain for January was 
15.5 per cent over last 
year. For the seven 
months, there was a de- 
crease of 2.6 per cent. 
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COST OF LIVING HIGHER 


Fuel and Farm Products Decrease in February 


Other Items Increase—Total Advance 11 


Per Cent in Year 


Wholesale prices in February averaged one point 
higher than in December, November and January, ac- 
cording to information gathered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but were 11.3 per cent higher than in 
February, 1922. 

Metals and metal products, as a group, advanced 
1% per cent during the month, and reached a point 26.4 
per cent higher than a year ago. THE IRON AGE com- 
posite price for pig iron, at mid-February, was 49.6 
per cent higher than a year ago, and the composite for 
finished steel was 29.5 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary, 1922. 

Metals stand liquidated 61.5 per cent of the 1920 
peak price excess over 1913—that is, 61.5 per cent of 
that excess has been wiped out. This liquidation, a 
year ago, had reached 84.2 per cent, a portion of which 
has since been lost by price advances in nearly all 
items. “All commodities” have been liquidated 61 per 
cent, on the basis of the February figures; a year ago, 
it was 70.4 per cent. 


Tne \ h s of Wholesale Prices, by Gro ips of 


( ti equals LU) 
Advance in 
1920 192 1923 923 One Year, 
Peal Feb Jan Feb. Per Cent 
] m proc t 7 131 143 12 S.4 
Food, ¢ is ] 14] 141 1.4 
Cloths and clotl 2 it 174 196 199 14.4 
Fuels and lighting 281 191 218 212 11.0 
M ils and metal pr 
it » 110 133 l ; 20.4 
Building materials 0 Lot LSS 19 23.1 
Chemicals and drug ] l 131 s2 4.3 
House-furnishing 2 1s4 1S4 1.0) 
Miscellaneous US 11 124 126 =o 
\! commodities 247 141 156 7 1] 


According to figures of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York, there was a decrease of 0.4 
per cent in the cost of living as based on the average 
workman’s family budget. The figure for Feb. 15 is 
given as 57.5 per cent above 1914, compared with 58.1 
per cent Jan. 15. 


Coal and Coke Production for February 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—The production of by 
product coke in February was 2,810,000 net tons, says 
the Geological Survey, as compared with 3,100,000 tons 
in January. A slight increase was shown in the aver- 
age daily output. This was at the rate of 83.5 per 
cent of full capacity. Of the 71 plants in existence, 
62 were in operation and 8 were idle. Despite the 
short month, the total output of beehive coke in Feb- 
ruary was more than in January, being 1,482,000 net 
tons, as compared with 1,478,000 tons. 

It is estimated that the coke production in February 
required a total of 6,376,000 net tons of coal. This 
requirement is slightly in excess of the monthly aver- 
age consumption during the active business year, 1920. 

Present estimates of soft coal production for the 
week ended March 10 indicate a total output of 10,- 
609,000 net tons including coal shipped, mine fuel, local 
sales, and coal coked. This is a decrease of 337,000 
tons as compared with the revised estimate of 10,946,- 
000 for the week preceding. Preliminary reports of 
cars loaded in the week, March 12 to 17, indicate a fur- 
ther decline in production. 


Industrial Growth Greatest in 


History 


American 


Based on a study of the census reports of manu- 
factures for the past 70 years, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, has called attention to 
the tremendous growth in industry which has taken 
place in the United States within the past two genera- 
tions. The dollar value of products manufactured rose 
from 1091 millions in 1849 to 62,418 millions in 1919, 
a gain of 5621 per cent. Similarly, the number of 
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wage earners employed in manufacturing adva: 
during that period from 957,059 to 9,096,372, a gai; 
850 per cent. 

An increasing proportion of the working populat 
has been drawn into manufacturing. Of each th 
sand persons engaged in gainful occupations, mar 
facturing, in 1899, utilized 182 against 260 in 19) 
This growth of personnel in manufacturing and 
effect of increased production on the standard of li, 
are reflected in increasing expenditures for wages 
rapidly mounting average costs. Labor in manufacty 
ing industries rose from $20.71 per month in 1849 
$96.50 in 1919, an increase of 368 per cent, which 
ure may perhaps be taken as a gage of. the decrea 
purchasing power of the dollar within the 70 years 

Mechanical power has far outstripped the num 
of wage earners, advancing from 2,350,000 hp. in 18 
to nearly 30,000,000 hp. in 1919. In the last 20 y 
the power used almost trebled, while the number 
wage earners increased only 65 per cent. Other chang 
brought to attention in the report deal with the mu 
shorter working week, the very heavy increase in tax 
tion in proportion to the value of output, and 
steadily growing movement toward corporate owne) 
ship of industries. 


1C¢ 


New Die Gage or Stop 


A die gage or stop constructed as shown in th 
accompanying illustration and applicable to almost an) 
type of blanking die, either simple, progressive o 
compound, has been placed on the market by the Dan 
Machine Specialties, Inc., 1613 North Lincoln Street 
Chicago. 

In attaching the ston to the die it is necessary 
merely to drill three holes and plane or mill a groov 
% x 5/16 in. long connecting two holes. The assembly 











Die Gage O 
Stop for Use 
With Blanking 
Dies, Simplicit 
of Attaching t} 
Device Beins 
Feature 






of the 
Stop Are Shown 
In the Insert 


Details 





of the stop in the stripper plate is made by drilling two 
holes for the small screws which are provided for th« 
gage. The parts of the stop are made of drop forg 
ings and screw machine products and two small springs 


Piston Measuring Device 


To measure the diameter of pistons for autom 
bile and other similar engines, Robert L. Schnapp, 344 
Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed upo 
the market an instrument under the name of OutSlid 
Mike, graduated at one end in thirty-seconds of a 
inch and at the other end in thousandths of an inc! 
each in the ratio of the circumference of a circle 
its diameter. The instrument, which is made of ve! 
thin cold-rolled strip steel, is wrapped tightly arou! 
the piston or other cylindrical surface to be measure¢ 
and the diameter read off directly on the scale. 

For measuring the inside of a cylinder an InSlid« 
Mike is being developed, which will be used in a similar 
way. 
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NEW GAS PRODUCER 


)peration Fully Automatie—Capacity Increased 
New Construction Features 


\ new gas producer designated as type L No. 8, 
offered as an improvement over the standard 
-hes unit, has been placed on the market by the 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. A type L No. 
10 ft. diameter and having the same features 
ilso be manufactured. 
new machine is self contained and is automatic 
oal feed to ash disposal. The poker action has 
remodeled, the driving mechanism simplified and 
ish pan arranged to rotate intermittently. A com- 
steam jet and turbo-blower in one unit has been 


sa BREN ons. 





ducer Is Entirely Automatic From Coal Feed To 
posal The arrangement of the mechanism is shown 
ibove and the path of the poker tip during a 30 


d of 5.88 revolutions of the producer, at the right 
of the poker and application of the measuring 
rod are shown in the lower view 

; 
‘ 


2 led Increased mechanical efficiency, increased 
; naking capacity and more uniform quality of 
re claimed for the new producer, as well as 
nation of clinkering of the brick lining, elimina- 

f hand poking and reduced maintenance cost. 
gasifying capacity is said to be from 1500 to 
b. of bituminous gas coal per hr. Using a 
iminous coal having 30 to 40 per cent volatile mat- 
0 to 60 per cent fixed carbon, with ash under 15 
ent, the latter fusing at 2200 deg. Fahr. or over, 
producer is said to have an overload capacity of 
600 lb. With an Indiana gas coal a steady high 
of gasification averaging over 2900 lb. per hr. 
peak loads up to 4000 Ib. is said to have been 
tained. These results are attributed to uninter- 
d automatic operation. The mechanical coal feed 

he same as in the company’s previous producers. 
he oscillating water-cooled mechanical poker is an 
tanding feature. It extends from the top down 
the fuel and combustion zones as shown in the 
tration and is said to relieve the gas man of all 
i poking. The poker is inclined at an angle to 
vertical, oscillating in a path which forms the 
tum of a cone. It is mounted in a large circular 
ing and has in its travel an upward and down- 
'd swing from the center of the producer to the 
K lining of the shell and backward. The combined 


i? 
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actions of the poker are intended to keep the fuel free 
and loose, close any incipient holes, maintain a fuel 
bed of uniform density, prevent clinkering of the walls 
and force the incipient clinkers down into the ash zone. 

Safety devices are provided for the poker. The bear- 
ing sleeve of the poker has a segmental gear on one 
side which meshes with a similar gear oscillating loose 
on a vertical shaft. The gear is driven through a 
“shear pin” connection with a crank keyed on the 
vertical shaft. In case any unusual resistance is en- 
countered by the poker, this pin will release the drive 
and it can be replaced readily. 





Water cooling and the use of a tip of special mate- 
rial are intended to prolong the life of the poker. 
From the latter the water is discharged onto the top 
plate and thence by overflow pipes to the top water 
seal and onto the ash pan seal. From 5 to 7 gals. 
per min. of water are said to be sufficient for all cool- 
ing purposes. The poker tip is a separate point of 
hard steel. 

The company’s steam injector blower and a steam 
turbo blower, either of which may be used as the fire 
conditions indicate, are incorporated as one unit in the 
new machine. This is said to permit of closer control 
of gas generation, effecting on the whole a more uni- 
férm quality of gas. The blast hood is a casting hav- 
ing conical sides, from under which the blast passes 
from the central duct into the ash zone. Ribs are 
provided on its upper surface to assist in the down 
flow of the ashes to the ash pan. The hood and its 
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blast pipe are carried by the ash pan and revolve with 
it. The hood is designed te give an evenly distributed 
flow of the blast to the combustion zone. 

Fires are measured by forcing a rod through the 
fire to the level of the top of the blower hood as in 
the previous design. The new producer has no clean- 
ing or breaking down period. In addition to the bar 
testing, a %4-in. rod is used occasionally to note condi- 
tion of the fire. If the bar test shows slight clinker- 
ing, it may be overcome by changing the amount of 
steam in the blast. In general, steam pressure greater 
than 40 to 50 Ib. per sq. in. is said to be seldom neces- 
sary. 

A saturation temperature of about 120 deg. Fahr. 
is used where the composition of the coal and its ash 
allow. This means that from 0.28 to 0.30 lb. of steam 
per pound of coal is used. A favorable coal is claimed 
to require but little steam and will make good gas. 


Ash Pan Rotates Intermittently 
The ashes are assisted in their descent from the 
combustion zone by the down stroke of the poker and 
the combined action of the hexagonal hood and the 
intermittent rotation of the ash pan. This action is 
said to have also the effect of crushing the clinkers 
that may be formed. Scraper blades supported from 


the lower water seal move the ashes to the outer edge, 


of the pan where they come in contact with the ash 
plow which discharges them alongside the producer. 
The ash pan is carried on a ball bearing supported 
on a heavy cylindrical casting resting on the founda- 
tion. This casting also serves as a part of the blast 
duct. The ash pan rotates independently of the shell, 
being driven by the torque transmitted through the 
ashes. 

The intermittent rotation of the pan is obtained by 
stop blocks which engage with an oscillating arm, which 


To Assist in Buying Equipment 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Incorporated recently un- 
der the laws of Illinois, the Railway Motor Finance 
Corporation held its first meeting in Washington on 
March 3 and elected officers and directors and has put 
into operation its plan of assisting member lines of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association and others 
in the purchase and operation of railroad, passenger 
and express motor car equipment. 

The principal offices of the corporation are at 616- 
618 Railway Exchange, Chicago, its president being 
J. W. Cain, who is also manager of purchases of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. 


Complaint of Weirton Steel Co. Dismissed 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision made public last Thursday, dis- 
missed the complaint of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., protesting against the rate on coke to Weirton 
from the Connellsville region. At the time the com- 
plaint was filed, the rate was $2.52 per net ton, as 
against the present rate of $2.27, the latter taking into 
account the general 10 per cent reduction effective July 
1, last. The complainant had asked the commission 
to award reparation on all shipments which have moved 
since March 1, 1920, to the extent that the charges ex- 
ceeded those which would have accrued from the rates 
applicable to the Midland, Pa., rate of $2.10. The 10 
per cent reduction, has brought the latter rate down 
to $1.89. It is pointed out in the complaint that the 
Weirton Steel Co. is interested only in the rate from the 
Thompson No. 1 ovens of the Red Stone Coal & Coke 
Co. 

The commission in its conclusion said that the de- 
fendant railroads, the Monongahela and others, ex- 
pressed fear of the effect which the granting of the 
request of the complaint might have on the adjustment 
of coke rates. Weirton is included in the Wheeling 
group and it is stated that the railroads expected that 
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derives its periodic motion from a cam and block 
the producer drive. The ash plow is adjustable a 
can be raised or lowered into the pan at will. 
The shell and top are of steel plate throughout ; 
the water seals are unusually deep. The top plate 
reinforced by angles which on the upper surface f, 
a water-cooling pan to prevent over-heating of 
plate, while the angle on the underside with extend 
plate projects into the water seal. 

To the shell are bolted the main driving gea) 
track ring on a plane above its center of gravity. 1 
track ring is of steel rail running on three rol| 
supported on the three columns, making the produ 
self contained. The bearing surface of the rail h: 
and the treads of the wheels are in contact on a 
conical surface. The track wheels are supported . 
substantial box brackets riveted to each of the eo!um \ 
The producer top is covered with removable floor plat 
access being had to all operating parts. 

The producer is driven by a 3 hp. motor, althoug 
only 12 hp. is required, the margin being provided 
in case of accidental overloads. The motor is con- 
nected by a flexible coupling to a double worm and a 
gear reduction which runs submerged in oil in a gear 
case mounted on the machinery column. The worms 
are of hardened steel and the worm gears of hard 
bronze; both are ground to correct tooth outline. The 
reduction gear shafts run in heavy duty radia! and 
end thrust ball bearings, all parts being held in align- 
ment without need of adjustment. Lubrication of al! 
bearings except those of reduction gearing is by a 
forced grease system intended to prevent grit from 
entering the bearing. 

A crank on the first worm wheel shaft operates the 
poker mechanism, coal feed and ash pan stop, while 
the main driving pinion is mounted on the second 
worm wheel shaft. 


ON SED 


any reduction in the rate to Weirten would doubtless 
be followed by requests for reductions to other points in 
the Wheeling group, including Steubenville and Mingo 
Junction, Ohio. 


oe 


Cottrell Blast Furnace Gas Cleaner at Pueblo 


The Gellert Engineering Co., Philadelphia, has been 
engaged by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to design 
a single@unit Cottrell electrical blast furnace gas cleaner 
which will be built for the Pueblo plant. The work is 
being done under the supervision of Wilfred Sykes, 
consulting engineer for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
The company has devised a special plan by which the ; 
Cottrell cleaning plants are considerably less expensive 
than before. 

Due to the extension of its activities, the Gellert 
company has opened an office at Pittsburgh in the Oliver 
Building. L. S. Kerchner and R. M. Marshall both 
represent the company in that city. 


ee" 
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The Business Law Journal, a new magazine in- 
tended for the use of business men, manufacturers, 
bankers, accountants, credit men, etc., has made its 
appearance. It is published at 71 Murray Street, New 
York, under the editorship of John Edson Brady, wh 
since 1910 has been editor of the Banking Law Journa 
In the February number are decisions dealing with 
questions pertaining to corporations, insurance, sales, 
contracts, banking, brokers, negotiable paper, mort 
gages, and so on, and the decisions of the Federal Trad 
Commission on unfair competition. Each decision is 4! 
gested and explained. The subscription price is $8 per 
year. 


The Cutler Steel Co., Pittsburgh, plant of which is 
at New Cumberland, W. Va., is in production on its 
chromium iron alloy, known in the trade as duraloy. 
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Production of Pig Iron in the United States in 1922 


SPECIAL statistical bulletin of the American Iron 
A and Steel Institute, giving production of pig iron 
r the past year, shows an increase for the country of 
11 per cent over 1921. All States show increases, 
ept Virginia, which shows a loss of 27.09 per cent, 
ind the States of Maine, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
which, with a combined production of only 1084 
wns, show a decrease of 49.39 per cent. The greatest 
nerease was in Tennessee, 536.11 per cent, or from 
1479 to 123,907 tons. Maryland showed an increase 
149.32 per cent. The largest increases in tonnage 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES, 1907-1922 


Basic * | Bessemer | Foundry. | Malleable Forge. |All other |. Total 
| Gross tons 
), 375,219) 13,231,620) 5,151,209 920,290) 683,167) 419,856) 25,781.361 
18! 4.010.144) 7,216,976) 3.637.622 $14,957) 457,164) 199,155) 15,936.01 
8, 250,225' 10,557,370) 5,322,415 658,048! 725,624) 281.789) 25.705,471 
i ),.084,608) 11,245,642) 5,260,447 843,123) 564,157!) 305,590) 27.303.567 
111 8,520,020! 9,409,303) 4,468,940 612,533) 408,841! 229,910) 23.649 547 
11,417,886/)11,664,015) 5,073,873 825,643) 469,183) 276,337| 29.726.937 
12.536,693'11.590,113) 5.220.343 993,736) 324,407) 300,860) 30,966,152 
{| 9,670,687) 7,859,127) 4,533,254 671,771} 361,651) 235,754) 23.332 244 


},093,214| 10,523,306) 4,843,899} 829,921) 316,214) 309,659) 29,916.21: 
7,684,087 14,422,457| 5,553,644) 921,486) 348,344) 504,779! 39.434 707 
328,258) 1,015,579) 345,707) 545,278) 38,621.216 


7,671,602/13,714,732!] 5 
18,646,174 13,024,966) 5,145,260} 1,117,914) 393,932) 726,398) 39.054.644 
4,494,131) 9,975,934] 4,916,758) 1,009,049] 271,286) 348,206) 31.015.364 
737,722) 12,062,084 157,782! 1,310,951) 318,048) 539,400) 36,925 9x7 
3.07 595.215) 2.568.136 457,340) 112,748) 201,616) 16,688,126 
841.367) 7,513,203) 3.976.431) 1,051,495) 214,210) 323,198} 27.219.904 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IKON BY STATES, 1918-1922. 








‘ s LOIS O19 1920 1921 1922 
M Ce 12,4385 13,6738 10,251 2142 1,054 
' w Jersey 2,871,118) 2,070,288 2,601,134 968,660) 1,772,325 
15,198,271) 12,276,585) 13,983,134) 6,252,766) 9,731,788 
37 S17 244,002 523,733 147,189 166.067 
513,737 419,409 429.302 67,239 419.024 
2.58 2 130,092) 2.392.962) 1.207.408) 2.230.619 
( } Texa 59 $13,091 772,379 264,759 160,311 
Of 190,514 283,207 19,479 123,907 
8 7,102,627) 8.533.470) 3,799.61 6,454,162 
58,213) 3.280.875) 1.612.033!) 2.625.244 
lichig §,073,599) 2,715,659) 2,939,521) 1,893,611) 2,726,727 
: 750.366 605.619 711,405 226,863 $81,030 
( Mi nt 04.46. 75,587 164,584 226,364 266,716 
: 
itedd ! i 87 16.688, 126/27,219,9 
TION OF PIG IRON BY STATI 1921-1922, SHOWIN« 
INCREASE OR DECREASI STATES 
! 
, Ps 
4 I ' 
Bs 
t 
a “ ° 
’ 7 ‘ 17 179.022 64 
‘ ae 0,61 2,684,549] 70.65 
j ‘1 1 1.80 l 44.0 
; l 62.8 
. , ' 10s 7.2 l S474 
= sf 5S sf ys? OF 
1.t 4,7 1.459 73M 
Tht. + “I 1.4 wath, St 1.36 154,167 7 nt 
« l 17,15 SN} 219,775) 149.32 
71 . 6,364 f 10 17.8 
<2 xa> WT 4 19,479 12 104,425; 536.11 
> Is 67.2 i *IR.215) 27.0 
2,142 { *1,058) *49.39 
OF COLD AND HOT AND WARM BLAST HARCOAL 


PIG IRON, 1918-1922 


$200 21 j 
44.66 4 j 2 j 224,73) 
( t *348,877| 327,097) 323,308 1,7 2234.6 

5 age } h x > 





were Pennsylvania, 3,479,022 tons, or 55.64 per cent, 
and Ohio, 2,684,549 tons, or 70.65 per cent. Illinois 
shows an increase of 1,013,211 tons, or 62.85 per cent, 
and Alabama, 1,023,211 tons, or 84.74 per cent. 

Of the leading grades of pig iron, the largest per 
cent of increase was in malleable, 129.92 per cent, 
while foundry grades increased 54.84 per cent, basic 
78.53 per cent and Bessemer 39.64 per cent. 

Of the total production, 27,219,904 tons, the first 
half was credited with 12,191,011 tons and the second 
half with 15,028,893 tons. 


PAODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES, 1921-1922, snowiINe 
INCREASE ‘BY GRADES 


Grades saat Per ad Her Per 
—— ent . cent lacrease cent 
Basi 13,841,367 | 50.85!/ 7,753,071 | 46.46 | 6.088.206 | 78.53 
Bessemer and 
how phos- 7.3513,203 28.70) 5,595,215) 33.53 2.217.988 0.04 


phorus 


Foundry und 


ferro-silicon ..076,431 14.61 2 568136 15.39 1,408,295 4.51 
Malleable 1,051,495 , 86 457.3240 27 94,155 | 129.02 
For 214,210 79 112,748 67 101.462 | 89.90 
a 143 7 16,423 4 17,020) 30.16 

, LOO, 115 > 103,755 62 45,300 | 44.68 
All other 19,640 37 41,438 25 58,202 | 140.46 
tal 27 219,004 | 100.00 | 16,688,126 | 100.00 | 10.531.778 63.11 
PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE BY GRADES IN 1922. 
Total 
ha Besse- Foundry Malle- Forge All Grona 
er able other 
i tons 
Mass., Conn 214 870 1,084 
N. Y.,.N.J.. Md S4,100/139,195) 664,208/112,635/ 14,643) 32,702)1,047,483 
Pennsylvania 263,578/263,741; 573,170) 51,410)15,522) 84,726)1,252,147 
Va., W. Va., Ala SU,183 907/1,195,595 22,179] 18,203) 1,319,067 
Kentucky, Tent S185 131,752 10,221} 145,158 
Ohio $43,200) 35,658) 497,719327,107)13,008 243) 1,316,930 
Indiana, Ilir $14,235) 49,130) 198,003/255.573 817,031 
M ran, Wi 2 . sa% ane . o 
M [own ‘ O} 447,193) 148,112 602,950 


POS. 106 458,565)3,708 600/894 .537'65,347) 146 00516 501 B50 


METHODS BY WHICH ALL PIG IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVERED. 


dire rotal 
“a Molten Sand | Machine| Chin | Difect] Tot 
odes ‘ cast- Cross 
} 48 cast cast 
ings tons 
M husetts, ( pn 1.084 1,084 
N. Y., N. J..Maryland 85.5859) 295.783 747.262) 84,293:25,0905) 2.139.202 
Pent nia 7,214,026, 187,056)2,220,450) 107,650) 2,606) 9,731,758 
\ i West Vir 
Al kK 1,144,349)1,241,372 343,966) 125,571) 8.603!) 2.863.861 
i 
Ohio 1,272,451, 185,956 2,016,921} 6,079) 2.725) 6,484,162 
Ind., Ill., Mich.,Wis Jinn aah at eam vt a 
Mi lowa. Ce 1 9SL,850) 249,752)1,752,702 4.447) 5,999,717 
17 ,602,551/2,188,983 7,061 ,301/323,593143,476)27.219 904 


METHODS BY WHICH BASIC PIG IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVERED 
IN 1922, 





Sand cast, j 
es machine Molten | Total 
cast, chill condition Cross tons 
cast, ete 
— ad ———E _ put 
w York, New Jersey 107,843 706,390 | 414,24 
Pennsylvania 1,079,072 4,308,354 | 5,387 420 
\\ Virginia, Alabas K k 200) 290 1,132,080 1,332,370 
Ohio 679,170 2,002 640 2,681 310 
Ind., 1i.,M M Wis., Co 630,391 2,995,137 3,625,528 
Tota 2,696,766 | 11,144,601 | 13,841,367 
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MAKING STEEL IN JAVA 





Open-Hearth Plant at Batavia Utilizing 
Serap Principally for Railroad Castings 
Surplus Sold Partly for Forging Work 


N 1921 it was decided to build a small basic open- 
hearth furnace at Batavia, Java, to provide castings 
for the railroads, and the plant has now been completed. 
It is expected, however, to produce more than the rail- 
road needs and the excess capacity will be available 
for private sale, including ingots suitable for forging. 
The design, construction and the putting into operation 
were in charge of a Russian engineer, Nicolaus N. 
Menshih. Up to this time no steel had been produced 
in the Dutch East Indies with the exception of that 
made by means of an oil crucible furnace built also by 
Mr. Menshih, who, incidentally, recently arrived in this 
country from Java. 
The capacity of the basic furnace is put at thres 
tons. It was designed to use oil as a fuel, supplied 
under air pressure from a blower. Fireproof building 





Section B-B 


Two Sections of the Furnace 


Section A-A 


material and the materials for operation, such as mag- 
nesite brick and ground magnesite, were brought from 
Germany, except fire clay, which was obtained partly 
from Java and partly from China. Ferromanganese 
and ferrosilicon were obtained from Germany. The 
plant is supplied with a 5-ton electric traveling crane. 

The charge normally consists of 50 to 60 per cent 
iron scrap and the remainder cast iron scrap. What 
ore is necessary has been obtained in small quantities 
from Borneo. 

The furnace has been operating in the day time only 
for the reason that it is impossible to get an experi- 
enced foreman for the night work and it would be 
difficult to find the necessary number of men who have 
had any experience in connection with the open-hearth 
furnace. Thus it has been the practice to run only 
one melt per day, although there was one occasion when 
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Batavia, Operated for Ons 
Heat per Day Owing to Lack 
of Help of Necessary Ex 


perience and Endurance 


two meltings were attempted, largely to test out tl 
natives in respect to their strength and endurance. |: 
the early period all melting was limited to 2 tons, 
although the furnace as stated is designed for 3 tor 
The time required for melting is 3 to 4 hr. The quan 
tity of oil used amounts to about 20 per cent of the 
charge. It is to be understood that the fuel figur 
covers the time from the beginning of charging to the 
moment of tapping. The experience is regarded as 
justifying the building of the plant. There is a large 
quantity of scrap available that is otherwise not used 
and in many cases it is obtained merely for the asking 
as a way of disposing of it. 


Tests of Large Boiler Using Powdered Coa! 


Tests of a large boiler fired with powdered coa 
were recently carried out at the Lakeside station 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., by th 
fuel section of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in coopera 
tion with the research department of the Combustio 
Engineering Corporation, New York. The boiler tested 
has 13,380 sq. ft. of heating surface, and is one 
eight boilers equipped with the Lopulco powdered coa 
system supplying steam to two 20,000-kw. steam tur 
bines in the largest power house burning powdered 
coal. Twenty-six tests were run at rates of heat 
transference varying from 4000 to 8000 B.t.u. pe! 
square foot of boiler heating surface, and the mear 
thermal efficiency attained was about 84 per cent, 
based on the gross calorific value of the fuel as fired 
The efficiency varied little with the rate of steaming, 
and its high value is accounted for by the small loss 
from incomplete combustion and the smal] amou! 
of excess air, which varied from 5 to 36 per cent. 

The coal burned had a gross calorific value of about 
11,500 to 12,800 B.t.u. per pound, contained 2 to 5 pe 
cent moisture, 33 to 36 per cent volatile matter and 
to 13 per cent ash, and was so ground that 89 to % 
per cent would pass through a 100-mesh sieve. Thi 
ash had a softening point of 2150 to 2450 deg. Fahr 
but did not fuse together at the bottom of the furnac 
because it was partly protected from the flame radia 
tion by means of a series of water tubes connected t 
the boiler, which were placed between the furnace bot 
tom and the flame. 

The full report of these tests by Henry Kreisinger, 
research engineer, Combustion Engineering Corpora 
tion, and John Blizard, fuel engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, will be published later by the Bureau 0! 
Mines. 
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\SIA’S MACHINERY MARKET 


ritieal Survey of Possibilities of Increased 
American Business with the Far East 


N a 332-page book, Walter H. Rastall* makes a com- 
prehensive survey of the possibilities of extending 
scale of American machinery in that portion of the 
id extending from Japan and New Guinea on the 
to the western borders of India. The survey was 
ertaken when it was found that American machin- 
exports, at the close of the war, were likely to fall 
w the totals attained during the war; and an ef- 
was in order to replace lost markets by new ones 
| to stimulate sales in markets already partially cul- 
ted. Some of the outstanding features taken up 
the book, which has just been published, are covered 
he following paragraphs. 
\merican machinery exports have grown from 
00.000 in 1910 to $383,600,000 in 1920, falling to 
100.000 in 1921. Prior to the great war about 7 
cent of our exports were absorbed by Asia (omit- 
\sia Minor). For the three calendar years, 1919, 
ind 1921, however, the average reached about 22 
nt, or more than three times the previous pro- 
n. The amount has increased from an annual 
ve of less than $5,000,000 in the three earliest 
mentioned to an average of more than $69,000,- 
the three most recent years. It is this market 
is surveyed in this book, which gives the follow- 


Reasons for Superiority of American Designs 


\merican machinery has been developed in a coun- 
‘re operations are conducted on a larger scale 
sewhere. The amount of machinery per work- 
greater than abroad. In 1919 the capital in- 

d per workman in the United States was $2,350, 

mpared with only $1,030 in the United Kingdom. 

ther words, when an American designer starts on 

w machine, consciously or unconsciously, he plans 

vest up to $2,300 per workman, whereas the British 

ner limits himself to about $1,000. Obviously, the 

t \merican designer develonvs the better-planned unit. 

this does not mean that the American machine 
imply equipped with some aditional convenience or 
saving attachment, but this 130 per cent increased 
tment is worked into every detail of the American 
yns. By this we know a ‘modern’ from an old-style 
hine. Europe and Asia have not yet worked up 
designs to these high standards. 
lhe claims of long life frequently made on behalf 
uropean designs often represent underloading. The 
f a well-made marine or factory engine is in 
ss of 20 years at full load and speed; the life of 
equally good automobile engine probably would not 

%0 days and that of a very good airplane engine 

over 200 hours. But if the automobile is not worked 

t may easily ‘run’ 10 years. This claim of long life on 

lf of European equipment is probably made in 

nection with locomotives as often as anywhere but, 
de of the United States, where can one find loco- 

ves handling trains of over 4000 tons net as a 

ter of daily routine? In an article by Sir Eric 

des, Minister for Transport, as published in the 
Magazine for March, 1921, is the following 
tement of the British position: 


ed 


“In this country we actually get less goods 
raffie over each mile of running track per annum 
than was obtained in pre-war days in Prussia, 
Belgium, the United States and other countries. 
Our average net or paying trainload is 134 tons 
f freight; in the United States, in 1917, it was 
" tons; in Prussia, in pre-war days, it.was 
-36 tons. To raise the trainload by 10 tons would 
mean a saving in haulage costs above £1,700,000 
a year. To raise the average wagonload—which 


-9o 
> 


United States Trade Commissioner in the Orient, 

'w chief of the division of machinery, bureau of foreign 

merce, Department of Commerce, Washington. The book 

r sale at f0e. by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
nent Printing Office, Washington. 
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is roughly 5% tons in this country, 25 tons in 


America, and nearly 9 tons in Prussia in pre- 
war days—by '™% ton means a saving of nearly 
£5,000,000 per annum.” 


Reasons for Superiority of American Workmanship 


Quantity production of interchangeable standard- 
ized parts is distinctly an American achievement and 
has had a most pronounced effect on a great deal of 
our machine design, especially such machine tools as 
have been used in the production of automobiles, air- 
craft, munitions, etc. The principles involved are re- 
flected in the interchangeability of parts of practically 
all types of American machinery. There has been talk 
in England of copying our methods in this respect but, 
when it is realized that the total British automobile pro- 
duction has never exceeded 70,000 cars in any one 
year (about the number which the Ford Motor Co. 
turns out in two to three weeks), as compared with 
more than 2,000,000 in the United States, it is evident 
that our British cousins have a long distance to travel. 
Studies of the designs of the newer types of British 
machine tools caused Engineering (London) to say 
that “the British manufacturer has as yet touched 
little more than the fringe of mass production.” 

The European idea that accuracy can be secured 
only by hand fitting has had to give way to the Ameri- 
can idea that interchangeability cannot be secured when 
hand fitting is permitted. American shops produce 
complicated parts economically and by standardized 
methods within the narrowest of tolerances. One Ameri- 
can manufacturer produces gage blocks guaranteed 
to be accurate within 0.000025 part. Practically all 
machinery exported from America is of a design which 
has been thoroughly standardized to meet the severe 
requirements of the domestic market. All of it is 
required to show the utmost capacity, efficiency and 
dependability, to a degree not known abroad. 


Divisions of the Asiatic Market 


In his survey of the various fields, Mr. Rastall 
divides the market into (1) India, (2) Ceylon, (3) 
the Malay Peninsula, (4) the Dutch East Indies, (5) 
the Philippines, (6) China and (7) Japan. Each was 
analyzed as to its present status as a machinery 
using country, the possibilities for growth along lines 
particular to it and the special requirements which 
machinery for each individual market has to meet. 

There has been a rapid growth in the sale of Ameri- 
can machinery in the Dutch East Indies, the figure 
in 1910 having been less than $85,000. In 1918 it 
was $2,171,000 and in 1921 $5,061,060. This has been 
at the expense of our competitors; thus in 1910 total 
American sales in that district were less than 6 per 
cent as much as those of Holland, while in 1919 our 
sales exceeded those of Holland by more than 50 per 
cent and stood second only to shipments from Singa- 
vore—much of it of British origin. Coffee, sugar, tin, 
rice and cocoanut oil are the principal products made 
in exportable quantity. Most of the coffee and tin 
are shipped out as raw materials. Sugar mill ma- 
chinery, however, together with that for extracting 
oil from cocoanuts, has found a ready sale. The exist- 
ing rice mills are small and operated mostly by 
Chinese. There should be a good opportunity to im- 
prove upon the methods of cleaning and processing 
rice, the annual crop of which is about 3,500,000 tons. 

In the Philippines, with only 30 per cent of the 
population of Java, the machinery imports in 1918 
were almost identically the same. Machinery is used 
for lumber and saw mills, tobacco manufacturing, 
cocoanut oil, rice and sugar mills, principally. In 
common with most of the Eastern countries, however, 
much of the manufacturing is of the home type, on a 
very smal] scale, rather than on the factory basis 
with consequent large use of machinery. As the popula- 
tion becomes more accustomed to American methods, 
we may expect to see a large increase in the demand for 
machinery. 

With the great interior of China we have little 
to do. Along the seacoast, however, and up the prin- 
cipal rivers, there should be much larger use of ma- 
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chinery than in the past. China has an area greater 
than that of the United States and a population es- 
timated at between three and four times ours. Textile 
machinery constitutes the largest single element of 
Chinese consumption. But machine tools, electrical 
machinery and machinery for handling vegetable oils, 
as well as flour mills, find a ready use in certain parts 
of the country. There are four cement plants and 
the railroad repair shops, both requiring a certain 
amount of machinery. It has long been regarded as 
certain that China will some day require large quan- 
tities of machinery, much of which will be supplied 
by the United States. 


Conditions in Japan 


Japan already is a large user of American ma- 
chinery, the largest single item being spinning mills. 
Metal and wood-working machinery take second place 
while steam boilers and electrical machinery come 
third and fourth. So long as Japan continues to 
export to the United States the great bulk of her silk 
in the raw form, the machinery required for turning 
this material into manufactured silk will be made and 
used in the United States. If Japan, however, increases 
her own use of machinery and with it the proportion 
of silk manufactured before being shipped, a great 
demand for American looms and spinning machinery 
is bound to develop. The tremendous growth of Japan’s 
foreign commerce will be appreciated from the state- 
ment that it was less than $90,000,000 in 1893 and 
more than $2,140,000,000 in 1920. The gain in 27 years 
was approximately 24-fold. 

There is a certain amount of machinery manu- 
factured in Japan, but the obstacles have been great, 
chiefly an inability to get steel and iron parts of 
satisfactory quality at a reasonable price. Imported 
materials are costly and the domestic article has 
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generally proved unsatisfactory. Japanese manufa 
ture of machine tools has been of the imitative ki; 
based on the importation of a single unit which th. 
was copied in its entirety. As the mere reproducti 
of sizes and shapes of machine parts, however, ca 
not produce the result obtained by a machine design, 
with full regard to the uses of those parts, the suce: 
of the Japanese machine-tool building industry has 
been great. Quantities of machine tools continue ¢. 
imported, mainly from the United States, and this 
dition is likely to persist for many years. 

Electrical machinery is being used to a large: 
larger extent, some of it being made locally, but n 
of it imported from the United States. Paper and + 
vegetable oil industry are important in the aggrega: 
in Japan, although the individual plants are sma 
Cotton spinning and shipbuilding have flourished »: 
cently, it having been the practice in the latter cs 
for Japan to buy a ship from England or elsewhe) 
and then reproduce it with native materials and labo; 
in such numbers as were desired. In some of thi 
cases propelling machinery has been purchased fro; 
the United States. 


Cost of Making Sales in Asia 


A warning note is sounded with regard to the « 
pense of maintaining selling forces in the East. It 
a far higher expense than is usually realized and 
much above what it would cost in the United Stat: 
As a single example, an American manufacture) 
representative in Tokio resigned because he could not 
support his family—wife and two children—on $10,00( 
per year. Numerous servants must be kept and muc! 
of what the salesman and his family wears and eats 
is imported, at high cost. Clubs are essential and ex 
pensive—so is education. Hence the cost should be 
counted before an office is established. 


Carbonized Clay as a Refractory Material” 


New British Product for Furnace Linings—Its Manufacture 
and Properties—Alkalis as By-Products 


BY WALTER SMITH 


HE employment of clay and carbon as a combina- 

tion of materials for heat-resisting products does 
not appeal as anything new, since plumbago crucibles 
and carbon bricks are universally used. 

These articles, however, consist of clay and carbon 
mixed together, or mechanically blended in proportions 
necessary to give a composite body for the purpose 
required. 

In this paper my desire is to point out the marked 
difference which exists between admixtures of carbon 
and clay, and the structural change in clay itself after 
undergoing treatment by carbon-charged gases accord- 
ing to the process. 


Contractive Force 


It is well known that clays in general contract at 
the initial burning, and also that some clays contract 
more than others. This phenomenon in itself has been 
a source of difficulty to clay workers, because of the 
fracture which is liable to result in the clay substance. 
Rall-clay contracts to such an extent that it can hardly 
be used successfully unless mixed with other heat-re- 
sisting materials, to which it acts as a binder. 

This contractive force in clays, like all similar molec- 
ular action, is enormous; the energy is governed by 
the peculiarities of the clay, and in ball-clay the phe- 
nomenon is exhibited possibly at its best. The first 
laws controlling the carbonization of clay are those 
relating to density as a result of compression. 

A particle of the ground clay material is susceptible 
of varying degrees of porosity, both in the unburnt and 





*From a paper delivered before the West of Scotland Iron 
and Steel Institute and published in its Journal. 


successive stages of the burnt condition. It reaches 
maximum porosity in the earlier period of firing, at a 
point when the clay is in the biscuit state. The ma- 
terial is then extremely absorbent. 

This opportunity is seized for charging the clay with 
volatilized hydrocarbons, and the operation is carried 
out with the highest efficiency, owing to the extreme 
porosity of the clay substance and its affinity for the 
carbon-laden gases. Thus charged, the clay grain is 
presented in a biscuit condition, infused with atom\ 
carbon to the highest degree. 

Heating being continued, the contractive force of th 
clay is exerted, and this proceeds until contraction 
limit has been reached. Here are the myriads of part 
cles of atomic carbon, compressed from the easy pos!- 
tions adapted by themselves by volatilization to a 
density which may be compared with that of steel, anc 
the product is a carbonized clay grain. 

Black carbonized clay consists of clay grains rein- 
forced with countless infinitesimal particles of carbor 
diffused throughout the pores. These carbon particle 
are charged into the clay during the biscuit stage 0! 
firing, the material then reaching maximum porosit) 
As contraction of the clay increases on further heating 
the myriads of carbon particles resist the forces @' 
work, with the result that the compression exerted on 
each carbon particle produces the hardness of tne 
ultimate carbonized clay grain. In other words, th 
carbon being inert and practically non-compressible. 
the irresistible contractive force operating in the cla 
substance can only expend itself in density, the cla 
acting like a uniform vice on each carbon partic\ 
offering impediment to the molecular pressure exertec 
in the mass, until the contraction limit has beer 
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-eached. This produces the remarkable density of the 
‘timate carbonized clay grain, and so long as this ma- 
-erial remains in a reducing atmosphere it resists the 
ectructive action of heat beyond the highest commer- 
sally workable temperatures, and is unaffected by acids. 


Carbonized Clay Grains 


fhe clay grain thus treated is a very different propo- 
‘ion from one composed of clay merely mixed with 
arbon, no matter how impalpably each are ground for 
purpose, and it is to this difference I now desire 
draw attention. 

+ is well known that the divisibility of the clay par- 
is practically unlimited, and in their final stages 
subdivision the particles are so fine that no micro- 
pe is capable of revealing them as separate bodies. 
lo the practical mind, some idea of this minutiz 
ay be conveyed in the following statement by Mellor: 
There is an enormous increase in the number of gran- 

for a given mass of clay, as the particles are re- 
wed. If the grains of a clay were all a millimeter in 
liameter there would be, in round numbers, 720 grains 
gram, and if the grains were 0.0001 mm. in diam- 
the number would increase to the enormous total 
°20,000,000,000,000 grains per gram.” 

Particles finer than the latter, however, are obtain- 
ible by what is known as the Osmosis process of clay 
irification by the electric current, wherein the latter 

ires would probably have to be multiplied several 
mes to represent a mass of the same weight. 

\dvantage has been taken of these facts, and what 
ay be inferred from them, in the evolution of the 

ocess Which results in the carbonization of clays, and 
he practicability of manufacturing from such clays the 
mportant articles which fall under the headings of re- 
actories, acid-resisting ware, and abrasives. 

former processes involving the use of clay and 
arbon the practice has been to mix these two sub- 
tances together by mechanical means, in nearly all 
ases using carbon in the form of plumbago or pow- 
lered coke. It is evident that by no process of grind- 
ng can clay be reduced to the fineness and almost un- 
thinkable minuteness of the particles described above, 
the grains obtainable by the finest and most costly 
grinding machinery being as boulders to grains of sand 
n comparison. 

Obviously, therefore, when ground clay and carbon 
ire mechanically mixed, the result in reality, and in 
ffect under the microscope, is irregular lumps and 
locks of clay more or less evenly distributed among 
the particles of carbon of varying sizes, depending 

| whether coke or graphite is used. 

he conclusion drawn is that by no form of mechani- 
al mixing can a complete union of clay and carbon be 
btained, such as is necessary to produce carbonized 
ay with the manifold qualities the material unfolds. 

Returning to the clay particle, the finest particles 
btained by the Osmosis process do not represent the 

greatest possible divisibility; the subdivision may be 
irried to an almost infinite degree before the colloidal 
tate is reached. The most remote particles, however, 

_reached by permeation of the clay substance with 
irbon containing gas. 

"hus there is a very distinct difference between the 
ixtures of carbon and clay, such as occur in the manu- 
scture of carbon crucibles, and the saturation of clay 

‘bstance by volatilized carbon gases. 

herein lies one of the leading factors in the carbon- 
ng process. No matter how minute a particle of clay 
nd a particle of carbon may be in proximity, the clay 

‘remain clay and the carbon remain as such beside 
iniess at temperatures difficult to attain except by 

electric are. For ordinary clay-working processes 

temperatures are commercially impracticable. 


a re 


ea 


The Carbonizing Operation 


There are several methods of carbonizing clay, but 
ert knowledge is required in application of the 


rocess to different grades and qualities of the ma- 


terial 


YT 
“2 


The governing principles are heat and time; a cor- 


+ 


ct determination of the quantity and duration of both 
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these factors is necessary for efficient carbonization of 
any particular clay. 

Given a specific method of working, it is not to be 
inferred that the unitiated worker can forthwith car- 
bonize all clays. Successful carbonization depends on 
skill in the application of it to the selected clay to be 
carbonized, and in this paper, therefore, I am able to 
give only a general view of the modus operandi and its 
effects, assuming that a clay has been found which will 
stand the treatment, and that the requisite temperature 
and duration of firing have been determined. 

The clay is susceptible to carbonization in lumps as 
it comes from the mines; each lump, by proper treat- 
ment, absorbs to its core the amount of carbon re- 
quired. But there is objection to this method, because 
the finished material would resemble blocks of iron- 
stone; it is so hard that the cost of pulverizing and 
wear and tear on machinery would be too great. It is, 
therefore, advisable to grind down the raw clay to the 
mesh required before carbonizing. 

To effect carbonization, an ordinary muffle kiln is 
sufficient for general requirements. Within the muffle 
the coal and clay are so placed that on heating the 
volatiles given off will be absorbed by the clay until 
complete saturation occurs. 

Dissociation of the gases takes place within the clay 
substance, residual carbon being retained. The spent 
gases are conveyed through vents in the muffle arch by 
suitable piping to a gas container. Arrangements can 
be made for conveying the gas to the kiln fireholes for 
consumption with the fuel used in firing. 

After dissociation of the gases, the clay has received 
its carbon charge. Heating is continued until the 
grains are contracted to their limit, the temperature 
being determined by the nature of the clay under treat- 
ment. 


Economy of Process 


Attention may now be drawn to the fact that in a 
properly constructed plant there is no loss accruing by 
reason of the coal giving up its gases during the car- 
bonizing period. The clay retains only such carbon as 
may be set free by distillation. The heating and light- 
ing qualities of the gases are unaffected, though they 
have in transit fulfilled the object of carbonizing the 
clay. The gases which ascend from the muffle are, 
therefore, available for use. 

The coal itself by the operation is, of course, con- 
verted into coke, and it is a question whether coke so 
obtained is not, in some respects, better than coke de- 
rived from some coking processes. In the experimental 
work fine silver coke was invariably produced. 

Whether the retarding effect offered by the clay to 
escape of gases beneficially affects the coke formation 
remains to be seen; meantime we know that unusually 
good coke is delivered after the carbonizing operation. 

Thus the coal gases carbonize the clay, after which 
they may be utilized; while the coke derived from the 
process forms a fuel for subsequent work. 


Method of Binding 


There are several methods of forming the material 
into bricks and other products. In a former paper on 
carbonized clay I referred to a system of binding the 
granular powder by means of pitch much in the same 
way as coal dust is made up into blocks by briquetting 
machinery. 

If the granular material is fine enough and sufficient 
pressure is given by the briquetting press, the brick 
may be sent out for use without further treatment. 

If a coarser material is used a second firing may be 
necessary in order to complete the bond; but a system 
has been devised whereby the second firing does not 
appreciably add to the manufacturing costs. 


Contraction 


It should be observed that the brick so made will not 
contract to any perceptible degree by subsequent firings. 
Contraction has been taken out of the clay particles by 
the carbonizing operation. 

Bricks delivered from the press, and similar bricks 
fired in commission for months afterwards, should 
measure practically the same in every direction as the 
interior mold measurements from which they came. 
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Thus one of the greatest troubles in connection with 
refractory materials is overcome. 


White Carbonized Clay and Abrasives 

White carbonized clay results from the action of an 
oxidizing flame on black carbonized clay, and it should 
be noted that black carbonized clay is a material which 
has been already contracted to the limit by heat. 

When an oxidizing flame plays on the black mate- 
rial, the myriads of particles of inclosed carbon are 
gradually consumed, while a corresponding number of 
minute pores are created. 

Thus, instead of having the porosity which occurred 
naturally in the biscuit state of the clay (uncon- 
tracted), there exists an artificial (and almost equiva- 
lent) porosity in the fully-contracted material, and, 
since the contractive force of the clay has been ex- 
pended, the artificially created pores remain constant. 

In other words, when further heating is applied to 
the mass, the limit of contraction having been reached, 
difficulty is encountered by the heat in bringing about 
a state of fusion; the fusing point is, therefore, trans- 
ferred several hundred degrees higher than that of 
the same clay in its natural state. 

As a heat conductor, the clay should be used in the 
black condition; as a non-conductor, in the white. 

The hardness of carbonized clay is just short of car- 
borundum; indeed, it might replace the softer grades of 
carborundum. It is amorphous instead of crystalline; 
the production of a tough form of grinding wheels, 
files, sharpening slabs, etc., is therefore practicable. 


Heat Conductivity and Slag Penetration 

A table of conductivities by scientific test is given 
below: 

Firebrick Carbonized Brick Graphite Carborundum 
l 2 4-5 1-6 

Thus the carbonized brick conducted heat with twice 
the efficiency of the standard firebrick. 

The following is from a report: “The resistance of 
the brick against slagging due to iron scale and ordin- 
ary furnace slag was tried against a standard fire- 
brick. The carbonized brick was found to be much the 
better. It was very loth to slag, and when slagging 
commenced it was the surface only that suffered, no 
slag penetration of any size being noted.” 


Alkalies as By-Products 


A further effect on clay by carbonization is libera- 
tion of the alkalies. A bottle was shown containing a 
mixture of potash, soda, and some lime, the salts being 
mainly soda. The quantity, about half a teaspoonful 
in bulk, had been extracted from a fragment of Ox- 
ford clay building brick about the size of the piece of 
clay from which the iron oxide was taken. 

The possibility of extracting alkalies from clay, 
while enhancing the qualities of the clay by the process, 
is therefore shown. 

Carbonized Clay Powder 

If no brick or other article were ever to be made 
from carbonized clay, a vast field of work lies waiting 
in employment of the powdered material alone for 
lining and repairing furnaces, protecting the outside 
walls of gas retorts from direct action of heat, em- 
bedding floors and hearts of steel furnaces, and lining 
and repairing blast muffles for research work. An im- 
portant feature lies in this application of the powder. 

When a hole or crack in a furnace is repaired by 
carbonized clay, the effect is identical with that of 
cement. 

Summary 


To put the matter briefly, the introduction of car- 
bonaceous material is made with the object of charging 
clay with fine carbon as nearly as possible to a point 
of complete saturation. Less carbon content may exist, 
but the element in smaller quantities would in some in- 
stances be detrimental, tending to reduce the melting 
point of the clay; also the methods of firing are adopted 
with the object of charging clay with carbon while the 
clay is in a state of maximum porosity, and of retain- 
ing the full charge of carbon by means of contraction 
of the mass. 

The above shows the impracticability of any ha - 
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hazard methods, and lays down a definite means 
definite end in the working of the process. 

So far as I have been able to find, the action on . 
as a result of carbonization is mainly physical; but 
fore it can be stated that there is no appreciable ch, 
ical change, an explanation must be given of th: 
mendous upheaval evidenced in the clay substanc: 
the liberation of iron oxide and alkalies in such qu 
tities that the possibility lies before us of work 
these compounds as by-products in a system mak 
practicable the purification of clays on a comme: 
scale. 


Portable Acetylene Welding Generator 


A new portable acetylene welding generator. 
tended to obviate the use of high pressure cylir 
has been added to th 
of the Alexander Mi! 
Co., Baltimore. 

The generator is o! 
lb. carbide capacity, 
equivalent of 150 cu. ft 
has comparatively 
parts and operates a 
matically without clock 
motors. The steel body 
welded throughout, 
the component parts 
arranged for accessibilit 
The weight of the devi 
illustrated is 200 lb. Ti 
diameter at the bottom 
24 in. and at the top 12 
The height is 5 ft. 3 
overall, 

The new generator is 
intended to provide a cor 
venient and comparative!; 
inexpensive source of 
acetylene gas. 





New Low Phosphorus Sinter 


A new low phosphorus sinter suitable for making 
low phosphorus pig iron is listed in the 1923 iron or 
analysis book issued by Clement K. Quinn & Co., Du 
luth and Cleveland. This is a sintered magnetite 
from the Mesabi range and runs 67.50 per cent in 0: 
and 0.012 per cent in phosphorus. Heretofore, thi 
firm has offered only Mesabi sinter running 64 per cent 
in iron and 0.027 per cent in phosphorus. Quinn & © 
have also issued a pamphlet on manganiferous iro! 
ores, giving results attained last year in their ma 
ganiferous ore treatment plant at their Mahnomen min 
on the Cuyuna range, where all their manganiferous 
ores are treated. They state that results have bee! 
universally satisfactory. Not only is the distributior 
of the manganese regular and uniform, but in redu 
ing the moisture it has been possible to increase t! 
combined iron and manganese metallic content, by © 
points, making this 48 per cent in all grades. Othe! 
advantages from the furnace standpoint, it is stated, 
have also been obtained. Being crushed and screened 
the ore is of uniform size and contains no fines or larg 
lumps. As no heat is used in the process, there is 
dust or danger of leakage from cars in transit. Th: 
product resembles beach gravel in structure. 


Standardized Engineering Symbols 


Under the auspices of the American Engineer! 
Standards Committee a definite movement is on foot 
standardize abbreviations and symbols employed 
engineering, scientific and other technical fields. It 
believed that such a result would do away with mu 
of the present confusion, misunderstanding and f! 
quent errors due to the present heterogeneous ©! 
dition of the literature of the subject. The standard 
ing effort now being put forth is to be extended als 
into graphical symbols used in engineering draw!n: 
and diagrams. 








Foundry and Furnace Coke Compared" 


Finishing Temperatures in the Ovens Affect the Quality— 


An Ideal Foundry Fuel Possible—Speci- 


fications and a Simple Test 


T a recent convention of the German Foundry- 
men’s Association, Dr. H. Koppers, of Essen, de- 
i livered an address on foundry versus furnace coke 
ch has been published by Die Giesserei. A serious 
- of knowledge on the subject exists in both foundry 
furnace procedure, and Doctor Koppers gives the 
nmary of his long experience and his observations 

the matter at issue. 
Coke is the residue from the distillation of coking 
ils: charcoal, similarly, of wood. In both cases there 
ilts an enrichment in carbon. Unfortunately the 
on in our fuels is not pure but is associated with 
re or less volatile matter, in addition to ash and 
What is of particular interest is the heat 
ie, as also the relation of the fuel to the carbon 
de produced. The constitution of a fuel can be 
; ‘essed by the proportionality of the carbon con- 
i ned to the volatile constituents—the oxygen and 

lrogen in particular. 
If a diagram were constructed giving the tempera- 
range horizontally, and the separate hydrogen and 
vgen percentages of the gases vertically, it would be 
ind that for the range in temperatures correspond- 
to charcoal making, or 650 to 1100 deg. Fahr., the 
<ygen percentages drop from 13.5 to 6.1, and the 
lrogen percentages from 4.2 to 2.6. For the range 
temperature corresponding to coke making for blast 
nace purposes, or 1200 to 1475 deg. Fahr., the oxygen 
ercentages drop from 4.0 to 1.9, and the hydrogen per- 
ntages from 2.2 to 1.3. Finally, for the range in tem- 
eratures corresponding to coke making for foundry 
ting purposes, or 1825 to 2000 deg. Fahr., the oxygen 
‘entages drop from 0.8 to 0.3, and the hydrogen per- 
ae ntages from 0.5 to 0.2. At this final coking tempera- 
ae ture of 2000 deg. Fahr., the volatile matter of the coal 

practically all gone. 
In the process of coal distillation the tarry matter 
egins to volatilize at about 925 deg. Fahr. The coke 
idue then begins to harden and contract, and as the 
mperature rises the gases coming off become 
ntly richer in hydrogen, carrying with it small quan- 
ties of methane and carbon monoxide. As the tem- 
erature rises still further the coke becomes denser, so 
ich so that a determination of the true specific grav- 
of the coke will give an indication of the tempera- 

e attained in the process, 





con- 


Effect of End Temperatures in Coking 


The higher the end temperature of coking, the higher 
e ignition temperature of the coke made. Also the 
wer the rate of combustion, this rate being understood 

mean the time it takes for the carbon dioxide of pri- 

ry combustion to dissolve more carbon to make car- 
n monoxide. Now, the allowable time for this change 
rom carbon dioxide to monoxide is extremely small in 
th furnace and cupola. In fact, in the furnace it is 
fast to measure at all. In the cupola, however, it 
essential that this reaction be interrupted as quickly 
possible so as to get the maximum heat effect of 
fuel used. The maximum rapidity of the above 
ntioned conversion for the blast furnace and the pre- 
tion of the conversion to the best extent possible, 

n, are the basic requirements of the two respective 

cesses, 

As previously indicated, it is desirable to produce 
‘sily combustible furnace coke at low coking tempera- 
tures, by interrupting the process when a_ sufficient 
gree of hardness has been attained, or from 1200 deg. 
thr. upwards. Such a coke will serve its purpose well. 
r the cupola, however, a much higher coking tem- 
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racted a»d commented on by Dr 


near Richard Moldenke, 
Watchung, N. J 


perature is obligatory, to drive off practically all the 
volatile matter and to increase the true specific gravity 
to the degree of maximum density, which will mean 
the greatest retardation in the conversion of carbon 
dioxide to carbon monoxide. 

A diagram constructed from the results of a spe- 
cially slow conducted coking operation, showed that 
with a volatile percentage (by volume) of 10.5 of the 
coke when at 925 deg. Fahr., this volatile was reduced 
to 1.2 per cent by the time 1475 deg. Fahr. had been 
reached. Again, with a true specific gravity of 1.38 
at 925 deg. Fahr. as above, this rose up to 1.77 when 
1475 deg. Fahr. was reached. 


Law of Bourdouard’s Equilibrium 


It is customary to apply the law of Bourdouard’s 
equilibrium when studying the combustion of a fuel. 
This equilibrium presupposes a fixed relation between 
carbon dioxide and monoxide for every temperature in 
the presence of additional free carbon. It is supposed 
to be correct, however, only when the carbon dioxide 
may react upon the free carbon present at the fixed 
temperature for a sufficiently long time to create the 
equilibrium. Under such conditions the law holds for 
charcoal, coke and even graphite, which certainly is 
difficult to burn. 

In the blast furnace, as also in the cupola, these 
time conditions do not prevail, hence the application of 
the law in question is not permissible. Indeed, when 
tried, the variations from the law will be found very 
wide. It is practically a question of time for the reac- 
tion. In the furnace this should be so short that the 
zone of oxidation may be as limited as possible about 
the tuyeres. In the cupola, the slower the reaction the 
better the utilization of the heat units of the fuel. Not 
more than 3 to 5 per cent of carbon monoxide should 
be formed as the gases pass through the melting zone. 

As coke is made today, it is a mixture of a number 
of varieties—from readily combustible to the opposite. 
It becomes almost impossible to differentiate between 
furnace and foundry cokes. The consequence is injur- 
ious to both operations. In the blast furnace there will 
be a reduction of tonnage, too much coke will be used, 
the iron will be inferior in quality, and excessive power 
and gas will be used, meaning high operating costs. 
In the foundry the injury will consist of getting inferior 
pig irons, using more coke for melting than should be 
necessary, dull and inferior iron, high sulphur, lost and 
hard work, meaning also high production costs. 


What Is Inferior Pig Iron 


In this connection a word on what constitutes in- 
ferior pig irons. The analysis of a pig iron by no 
means gives all the information there is about it, for 
pig irons of the same analysis may show widely differ- 
ing physical properties. Recent investigations have 
shown that with the usual carbon, manganese and other 
elements, there is practically always present in iron 
and steel some ferrous oxide. This explains why a 
pig iron made in neutral atmosphere in the blast fur- 
nace contains much less oxygen than where a coke that 
is combustible with difficulty has been used. In the 
latter case, moreover, the sulphur will be high also. The 
foundryman is just as desirous to know that the fur- 
naceman uses easily combustible coke as he himself 
wants the other kind. 

Attention has been called to the radically different 
requirements of coke for furnace and foundry use, yet 
the specifications governing the sale of this fuel do not 
take them into account as they should. Ordinarily, 
only moisture, ash and sulphur, with porosity and 


crushing strength are looked after, and the literature 
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vn the subject is very unsatisfactory. A large series 
of tests was made some time ago with cokes of the Ruhr 
district, by igniting both furnace and foundry varieties 
in a current of carbon dioxide. Furnace coke was re- 
duced 5.07 per cent in weight, and foundry coke 4.46 
per cent—in averages. This was a slight advantage 
for the foundry product, but as to analysis, strength, 
porosity and calorific value, they were about the same. 
This shows that more light is needed on the subject. 


Coke in the Ruhr District 


Many years ago the Ruhr district did make dis- 
tinctly good foundry coke, by continuing the heating 
of the ovens after the coke was done, thus superheat- 
ing it before drawing. This, however, was the time of 
the bee-hive oven. Thus, long before the advent of the 
by-product oven, the industry had differentiated be- 
tween the two classes of coke through actual experience. 
Unquestionably the superiority of 72 hr. coke for foun- 
dry purposes is due to the high temperatures prevailing 
in the oven at the end of the longer run. 

The history of the by-product oven shows how little 
regard was paid to the condition of the coke resulting. 
This was considered a residue that required no special 
thought except to sell it. Even that type of oven was 
preferred in which the combustion of the heating gas 
took place at the bottom, thus coking the coal charged 
from the bottom of the oven upward. The coke might 
be ready at the bottom 12 hr. before the top coal was 
converted. Such coke, when the oven was drawn con- 
tained all kinds of structures, and was good for neither 
furnace nor foundry, so far as economical operation 
was concerned. 

If a series of small shaft furnaces, of the same di- 
mensions and supplied with the same blast conditions, 
be set side by side and charged with the same sized 
pieces and weight of fuel, if this fuel consists respec- 
tively of charcoal for the first, then sets of coke made 
under different temperature conditions, from lowest to 
highest, then if the fuel is lit and the blast turned on, 
the nature and extent of the flame above the furnace 
can be studied. It will be quite high above the char- 
coal, or easiest fuel to burn, smaller as the fuels become 
less combustible and very short for the coke made at 
highest oven temperature. In the case of charcoal the 
change from carbon dioxide to carbon monoxide is so 
extremely rapid that a great flame of burning carbon 
monoxide will be present above the shaft furnace even 
when starting up with cold blast. 

Coke for blast furnace use, that is, drawn from the 
oven when sufficient strength has developed, and still 
at comparatively low temperatures, will have a medium 
high flame, some of the gas conversion already taking 
place while blowing up the fire. If the blast be heated, 
the action will at once change and a flame more like 
that from charcoal eventuates, showing that with hot 
blast the conversion from carbon dioxide to carbon 
monoxide is hastened very materially. When, however, 
strictly foundry coke is blown, the carbon dioxide 
formed in primary combustion is not converted to car- 
bon monoxide readily, and the flame is quite low. 

The importance of having such a retardation in the 
gas conversion for cupola melting purposes will be bet- 
ter seen when the following figures are considered. One 
pound of carbon burned to carbon dioxide yields 14,544 
B.t.u. applicable for melting the metal charge put on 
the bed. Hf this pound of carbon, converted by primary 
combustion to carbon dioxide, has the carbon dioxide 
converted to carbon monoxide before reaching the metal 
charge, there will be available for melting purposes 
only 4450 B.t.u., or less than one-third of the heat value. 
To obtain coke desirable for foundry purposes the coal 
selected must be superheated very highly after coke has 
formed, so that almost the last of the volatile matter 
is driven off. Such coke will contract heavily and be 
prone to break up into small pieces. This, however, 
will not do, as foundry coke should come in large lumps 
and be able to stand transportation easily. So the only 
recourse is to be very careful in the selection of the 
coals used, and to lean toward the low-volatile varieties. 


Specifications for Furnace and Foundry Coke 
In view of the desirability of definite specifications 
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to cover the two distinctive varieties of coke, Docto: 
Koppers recommends the following: 


Furnace Foundry 
Coke Coke 
Moisture, per Cont...60....ces% 3.00 Max. 3.00 Max 
Volatile matter, per cent....... OWES.  § «ss acm acmag 
ES VO EE sk 68 od bh ek ee cs 9.00 Max. 9.00 Max 
Ea ee 1.25 Max. 1.25 Max 
Breeze at point of destination, 
> PRE c6 6 vas Rena ew es 6.00 Max. 6.00 Max 
Porosity (cell space), per cent.. 50 40 
Crushing strength, lb. per sq. in. 1,425 1,42: 
Size of pieces, any side, inches Not over 3% in. to 
4% in. 4% in 
Temperature of production, deg. 1,200 to 1,825 and 
EE. che che Uk Mw aew ke ae wee 1,475 over 


Coke pieces, reheated slowly, 
should not begin to give off 
gases again until, deg. Fahr. 1,475 1,82 

Shatter test, for both kinds of coke: 110 Ib. coke, in pieces 
from 2 in. to 4% in., after dropping 5 ft. 9 in. four time: 
should not show more than 25 per cent in pieces passing 
through a 2-in. screen. 

Rumbling test, for both kinds of coke: Same quantity and 
size of pieces as above, when put into drum 3 ft. 2 in. iy 
diameter and 1 ft. 7 in. long, run 4 min. at 25 rp 
should leave 80 per cent of pieces on screen 1.6-in, me 

Coals for foundry coke should be low in oxygen (low vola 
tile), but of good coking quality. 


The shatter and rumbling tests for coke have been 
sufficiently described in the Transactions of the 
A. S. T. M., and the technical press. A method of test 
ing coke as received at a plant which would determin 
at what temperature it was produced, however, is not 
generally known, and will be of interest. The method 
is based upon the fact, proven by many tests, that if a 
sample of coke is heated slowly, under exclusion of air, 
when the original temperature at which it was made 
is reached, evolution of gas will take place, hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide being given off in unmistakable 
quantity. 


Ten grams of the coke, pulverized to go through a 
20-mesh screen, are put into the porcelain tube of an elec- 
tric furnace The tube must be previously exhausted of its 
air and be filled with hydrogen. A thermocouple is inserted 
at one end and into the sample, and the sample raised in 
temperature at the rate of 1 deg. C. per minute. The gases 
evolved are caught in a graduated tube, under water, the 
usual way There will be no gas evolution of any account 
until the original oven temperature of the coke has been 
reached. When this is the case, however, copious gas begins 
to come off and can be measured. From the temperatures 
thus determined a coke can be judged for its availability 
not, for furnace or cupola. 


Doctor Koppers gives some illustrations showing 
how this test was devised. The samples of coke were 
selected from predetermined points in the oven, the 
temperatures being known. On reheating slowly in the 
laboratory furnace, as above, gas began to come off 
when the original temperatures were reached, and not 
before. He then discusses some recent cupola develop- 
ments in which heat regeneration is used. This, he 
claims, is not at all necessary if the coke is made right 
in the first place; for if the coke were produced at the 
high temperatures he gives, it would be necessary to 
only charge one pound of coke to 12 Ib. of metal (be- 
tween charges) instead of 1 to 10 as now practised 
under the best of conditions. 

Doctor Koppers also asks that coke be used dry, 
for if the individual cells of coke have absorbed water, 
this turns to steam too fast to get out in time, as the 
coke descends into the melting zone, and the cells ex 
plode, to the detriment of good melting. 

The subjects of oxidation of silicon and manganese 
in melting, and the enrichment of sulphur are nex! 
taken up and discussed. Doctor Koppers makes 4 
unique suggestion to overcome these by charging bas 
slag in sufficient quantity in the early stages to accu- 
mulate a layer of 16 in. below the tuyeres, through 
which the drops of molten iron have to pass. This layer 
is kept uniform by drawing off additions during the 
run through the slag-hole in the usual manner. The 
iron is siphoned off through a peculiar spout construc- 
tion, and in a general way the conditions of the crucible 
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of the blast furnace are reproduced. This idea of using 
a heavy basic slag layer to desulphurize and deoxi- 
dize is a new one in cupola practice, and would seem 
<omewhat complicated to the average foundryman. 


Different Temperature Production Methods Advocated 


Doctor Koppers concludes with renewal of emphasis 
pon the requirement of different temperature produc- 
tion methods for the two classes of coke, and asks that 
his matter be taken up. seriously in order to get the 
est economy in fuel in each industry. In view of the 
work now being done along the line of coke specifica- 
‘ons, the views presented by Doctor Koppers are very 
mely and important. Foundrymen are daily wasting 
fuel in enormous tonnage because of the inability to 
stop the gas conversion in their cupolas. Instead of 
iving the gases at the charging door catch fire only 
toward the end of a heat, in most cases, even with ex- 
ellent charging methods, the blast is hardly on half 
in hour when the flame appears—showing heat lost for 
melting purposes. The worst case, probably, is that of 
sash-weight foundry where tin cans are melted. 
One pound of coke to three of tin cans is the usual ratio, 
ind the flames sweep out of the cupola top 10 ft. or 

more in height when melting has progressed a while. 
In the discussion that followed the delivery of the 


ST. LOUIS AS STEEL CENTER 


President Maguire Tells of Great Importance of 
Carbonizing Illinois Coal 
W. G. Maguire, president St. Louis Coke & Chemical 


Co., St. Louis, delivered an address on March 6 before 
the St. Louis members of the Investment Bankers’ As- 


; sociation on “St. Louis as a Steel Center.” He said 

that success of any company manufacturing iron and 
- steel products is based upon two factors: Cost of as- 
} sembling materials and favorable market for finished 


product. He traced the history of the growth of the 
Pittsburgh district, and then spoke of the Chicago dis- 
trict. He said that the first plant of any magnitude in 

Chicago district was established at Joliet in the 
70's. The next plant was the South Works of the 
Illinois Steel Co. Both of these plants in the 80’s and 
in the 


90’s were undersold from time to time even 
Chicago district by the Pittsburgh manufacturers. The 
reason was the lower cost of coal at Pittsburgh. Chi- 


cago had no adjacent coking or gas coal and had to 
ship it from western Pennsylvania and pay transporta- 
tion charges for the long haul to Chicago. Pittsburgh 
had it at its back door. Continuing, Mr. Maguire said 
In part: 

“Had the early Chicago producers of steel been able 
to utilize Indiana-Illinois coal for coking and gas 
producing, the develepment of the steel industry in the 
Pittsburgh district in the 80’s and 90’s might have 
been a very different story. 

“Approximately 20 per cent of all the coal mined in 
the United States is mined within a 125-mile radius of 
St. Louis. The establishment in the St. Louis district 
within the last two years of the plant of the St. Louis 
Coke & Chemical Co., with its present carbonizing ca- 
pacity of 2500 tons of coal daily has advanced the line 
of pig iron manufacture from the shores of the Great 
300 miles into the Southwest. For the first 
time in the history of this district, full advantage is 
being taken of its strategic position. The location of 
our plant at Granite City, just across the river from 
St. Louis, commands the same favorable freight rates 
and service as the City of St. Louis. 


Lakes 


Assembling Raw Materials 


“Our assembly of raw materials at Granite: City, 
due solely to our ability to coke Illinois coal, is ap- 
proximately the same as that of the Pittsburgh district, 
and we are approximately 300 miles nearer to the aver- 
age Central Western market. St. Louis is practically in 
the center of a market of 100,000,000 people. In its 
immediate territory alone, over 20,000,000 people dwell. 
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address above reviewed, there was a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion expressed. The producers of coke 
objected to much that had been said, and the foundry- 
men were in doubt about the proposed efficacy of the 
suggested thick slag layer. Doctor Koppers explained 
more in detail, stating that in this thick layer of slag 
there would be present a lot of incandescent coke, and 
the carbon of this would reduce any oxide of iron coming 
in contact with it. 

Naturally, the makers of coke present held that the 
structure of the coke was more important than the tem- 
perature at which it was made, but it seems to the 
reviewer that the ideas of Doctor Koppers are well 
worth following out, for merely the height of the flame 
as shown by the tests with charcoal, high and low 
volatile matter cokes described in the tests with small 
shaft furnaces, would indicate that these fuels would be 
of widely different value when used in cupola melting. 
The foundryman is certainly desirous of obtaining, and 
entitled to getting that one class of coke which gives 
him the least conversion of the carbon dioxide to carbon 
monoxide, consistent with fast enough melting to be 
considered the most economical fuel he can use. The 
idea of a flame test with a small furnace, under standard 
conditions, looks mighty appealing to the foundryman 
who wishes to know what he can expect of a coke brand 
under consideration. 


With the development of river traffic St. Louis is the 
only inland industrial metropolis that can reach an 
ocean port so cheaply and directly. Due to our ability 
to carbonize Illinois coal, steel manufactured here can 
be laid down at a parity of costs with steel manufac- 
tured in the Pittsburgh district as far east as an 
imaginary line drawn midway between Dayton and 
Columbus, Ohio. I leave it to your imagination as to 
our competitive ability in the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, and all points 
west. 


St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co.’s Products 


“To tell you something about ourselves, as we are at 
the moment, we are the largest consumer and producer 
of freight in this district. We handle approximately 
750,000 tons of coal, 365,000 tons of iron ore, 90,000 tons 
of limestone, annually. In other words, our inbound 
tonnage is around 1,250,000 tons. We produce for out- 
side consumption 345,000 tons of coke, 185,000 tons of 
pig iron, 9000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 6,000,000 
gallons of tar, 2,250,000 gallons of motor spirit, and 
3,000,000,000 cu. ft. of gas annually. During the year 
1922 82.6 per cent of our surplus coke was marketed 
outside of the St. Louis district proper. The great ma- 
jority of it in the Chicago district. Of our pig iron, 
other than hot metal consumed by the Granite City Steel 
Works, 40 per cent was shipped out of the St. Louis 
district, 41.4 per cent was shipped to customers on the 
east side, 18.6 per cent to St. Louis proper. Our hot 
metal is used by the Granite City steel works of the 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 

“The growth of the Granite City Steel Works has 
been primarily due to the foresight and vision of a real 
pioneer—a man who has more than put St. Louis on 
the steel map. That man is George W. Niedringhaus. 
I am not forgetful of Mr. Howard and Mr. Scullin, but 
their efforts have been devoted principally to the devel- 
opment of the steel casting industry, this district being 
the center of the indirect steel casting industry in this 
country, approximately 50 per cent of all indirect open- 
hearth steel castings in the United States are made 
here. 

“As to the future of steel in this district—this is 
dependent upon the human equation—St. Louis can set 
about in confidence to manufacture and sell, the only 
limitations being the individual efforts of her citizens. 
Certain articles of industry and commerce, supplying 
certain demands of human consumption, have developed 
St. Louis into a leading position, but St. Louis has 
only commenced to grow in comparison with the terri- 
tory that she could serve with manufactured steel 
products.” 














Magnetic Separation of Coal From Slag 


New Patent Process Recovers 80 Per Cent of the Fuel From 





Slag and Ashes and Yields a Fuel With 75 Per Cent 
of the Original Heating Value 


BY F. A. 


BNORMAL conditions prevailing in Germany 
during the last few years have afforded a strong 
stimulus to the movement to increase the effi- 

ciency of industrial plants by saving fuel. Various 
inventions have been brought onto the market to re- 
duce losses of steam in working and te increase the 
efficiency of machinery. 

Increased interest has been taken also in different 

systems for the extraction of the remaining combusti- 
ble matters out of ashes, and similar residues. The 






wet, floating system of separation was first introduced, 
and various types have been placed on the market. 
They work on the principle that coke and slag have 
different specific gravities, varying according to the 
quality of the fuel, and to the degree of combustion. 
Sometimes there is hardly any difference in the gravity 
of slag and coke, and much of the latter sinks with the 
slag, which causes considerable loss of fuel. Unburned 
coal also sinks and is removed with the slag. This not 
only constitutes a loss of fuel but, as the slag is exten- 
sively used now in the manufacture of cement bricks, 
and as any coal mixed with it disintegrates after a time, 
the coal is thus detrimental to the quality of the bricks. 

Working with water necessitates tempered rooms in 
winter, and other fluids used require constant observa- 
tion of their gravity, and some make it necessary to 
clean the product again afterward. These deficiencies 
of the wet process have considerably assisted the intro- 
duction of a dry-magnetic system of separation. 

This system, embodied in the patented plants put 
on the market by the Krupp-Gruson works lately, 
makes use of the fact that the iron pyrites in the coal 
change into ferric oxide during combustion. The mag- 
netic properties of these oxides, which are bound to 
the silicates and the lime in the slag, make it possible 
to separate the latter from the combustible matters 
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by means of a new patent process which subjects 
residues to the action of highly concentrated magnet 
fields. The advantages of this process have been 
alized quickly, and a great number of plants are alrea 
working. Small coal, which is often contained in ¢ 
siderable quantity in the ashes, can be recovered als 
This constitutes one of the main advantages of th 
magnetic system, and adds considerably to the econ 
mies effected. 

Different trials and the results of separation plant 






Fig. 3 (Above) 
and Detail, Fig. 
5 (At Left) 
Show the Sep- 
arating Ma- 










chines 








Fig 6, Dia- 
Zrammatic, 
Shows the Oper- ) 
ation, the Cir- G 





cumference Be 
ing Divided into 
Sections Unequ- 
ally Magnetized 


at work have shown that more than 80 per cent of th 
combustible matter mixed with the slag may be r* 
covered. The burning of the extracted fuel gives a! 
efficiency from 70 to 80 per cent of that of the origina 
coal. Naturally, the amount of the coal and cok 
contained in the residues varies with the quality of th 
coal and with the system of the furnace. To sav 
transport cost, smaller plants should be as close as 
possible to the place where the slag and ashes becom 
available. The plants are therefore built in two typ 
movable and stationary, and in different sizes, with 
working capacity of from 4 ton to 20 tons of resi lu 
per hour. 

They consist of comparatively few parts. The res 
dues are first tipped upon a grate of certain mes 
Fig. 1. Pieces too large to fall through are brok: 
up with a hammer or run through a crusher. Fron 
the grate they pass through a sifting drum, Fig. - 
which separates them into two sizes. They are then 
passed to the separating machine, Fig. 3, where t) 
slag on the one side and coal and coke on the othe! 
side, fall into separate channels which may lead 
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aight iato cars or wagons below. Fig. 4 shows a 
vable plant of the type used on the railroad, with a 
rking capacity of 2 tons per hr. 
[he separating machine (Fig. 5) is, of course, the 
ipal part of every unit. This machine consists 
niv of a shaking feeder and a magnetic drum. 
ller plants are sometimes provided with an elevator 
iul up the residues, and the grate and the sifting 
are replaced by a sieve which is fitted to the 
¢ feeder to separate the two sizes. Very large 
es are cast onto a moving band on the side, where 
may be sorted by hand. The feeder delivers the 
jues onto the drum, Fig. 6, and the coal and coke, 
non-magnetic, are thrown off, while the slag is 
it by the action of the magnet, until it is car- 
past an iron baffle sheet, which keeps the fuel and 
ig apart after separation. 
magnet, which is stationary inside the revolving 
‘onsists of one, two or four fields, according to 
ie of the machine. Corresponding to the number 
ds the feeder has two or four narrow channels 
onto the drum. Each field is divided into three 
ns: a strong one on the upper side, the strongest 
middle to counteract the centrifugal force and 


T 


4 iker section below which carries the slag to the 
: part of the drum, where it falls off. A drum 
; 
i 
The Residues 
Upon the Grating 
< é View) by the 
q Shell Bucket Pass 
the Sifting Drum 
In the Sifting 
(Center View) the 
& ‘ Are Separated into 
Sizes and ther 
2 t the Separating 
i" Shown in. Figs 
ind 
(Below) Portable 
i ng Machine with 
* ind Feeder 
sant 
a 














two flelds separates about 1 ton per hr., and needs 


it 1 kw. of continuous (direct) current. The 
fines are generally built for a voltage of 110 or 
\ small separating plant working up 1 to 1.25 
per hr. requires about. 1.5 hp., a plant of 2 to.2.5 
s about 2 hp., for the driving of the shaking feeder, 
elevator and the revolving drum. 
he process promises to be an important factor in 
efficiency of railroads afid industrial plants in the 
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future. Machines built on the same principles are also 
being used advantageously in the separation of slightly 
magnetic ore, as siderit, tungsten, limomite, red hema- 


tite, manganese, etc. 


New Fire Cement on the Market 


A new fire cement, developed by the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, has been named 
“Thermolith.” It is claimed for the new product that 
it sets hard and bonds fireclay brick firmly with- 
out heat and that it does not flux the brick at any 
working temperature. The new product is put out in 
dry powdered form and is applied with a trowel after 
mixture with water. It comes packed in 200 lb. air- 
tight metal drums. Its producers recommend it for 
use in laying fireclay brick in blast furnace and blast 
furnace stove linings; boiler setting and firebox arches; 
heating forge and welding furnaces; copper, lead and 
zine furnaces; cement, lime and pottery kilns; gas re- 
generator linings; brass furnaces and other miscellane- 


ous 1ses 


Increased operations at the Steelton, Pa., plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., effective early in April, have 
been announced. No. 4 blast furnace will be put in 
operation at that time, while work is being rushed on 
furnace E, with a view of blowing it in as soon as the 
repairs are completed. Three of the other four blast 
furnaces of the plant are now in operation. The 40 idle 
coke ovens of the plant will be started about the same 
time. When these are in operation, the entire coke oven 
department of 180 ovens will be active. 









Moderate Earnings of Steel Corporation 


Not Commensurate with Investment, Says Chairman Gary in 





Annual Report—General Increase in Production 


—Rails an Exception 


HE twenty-first annual report of the United States 
Steel Corporation is for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1922, and it reflects the improvement which took 

In earnings and in 


z 


place in the latter part of the year. 
nearly every line of production, there were increases, 
but in the amount paid to employees there was a de- 
crease of about $10,000. Due to the decreases in wages 
which took place in 1921, bringing the rate down to $3 
for common labor, the amount paid to employees was 
considerably below that in the preceding year, until the 
wage increase of 20 per cent became effective Sept. 1, 


T OF PO 
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LED AND) 
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which took place in selling prices during th 
Consequently the earnings for the year as show 
this report were relatively small for the volun 


operations conducted and were not commen 
with the investment employed. At the ¢! 
1922, the tonnage of unfilled orders of th 
sidiary companies for the various classes of 


products was 6,745,703 tons in comparison with 4,2 
414 tons at the close of the preceding year. Up 
date of the writing of this report, the new busi! 
booked in 1923 has exceeded the rated maximum ca; 
ity of the subsidiary compa) 


There has also been son 
provement in the selling 
a er | | secured.” 
The statistics of product 


show some noteworthy increa 
in 1922 over 1921, as, for 
ple, beehive coke manufact 
102.1 per cent; Bessemer ing 





0 |_y A\ | /A 37.9 per cent; open-hearth ing 
‘ \ 49.9 per cent; structural shap 
9+ £ OTA BUSINESS DOVE WITH + \ ne | 113 : peal —— — 2 urs 
8 — _ F {| QuTsipE CUSTOMERS | ct 118.2 per cent; axles, 327.2 
ase aa ae | ‘ F ) (Hundreds of Mlhons cent; steel car wheels, 122.9 
1 (felled i — 5 | t L + of Dollars) | +— \ gent cent. Despite the coal mine: 
6- Mi/liors of jons) / ee r | strike, the decrease in coal mined 
, * |. | for steam, gas and other pw 
‘ St aN 1 $——_——+ wihaiilinadie | | poses other than the manufac- 
ail s _qoooeer= “1 ie: * -oke was lv 8 per cent. 
4 | S-7 Se 2 ture of coke was only 8 per 
fee” | 7O7AL COMPENSATION N. | while in coal mined for the manu 
5 3 Incmsioneeiclinannancenistilces | |_| --5_ | OF EMPLOYEES | __Y-------)_ = facture of coke there was a! 
a 7 (hundred of Milhons of Dollars) crease of 15.3 per cent. [I 
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of steel rails there 


} 
manufacture 









| 
: I “7 — on “Viger S 70 FOREIGN CUSTOMERS an | was a decrease of 17.2 per cent 
3 | folled and Finished Products Milhons of Tons 
: Ee I cossundt L ere ae ee Improvements 
I9I\ 9/2 1913 19/4 1915 1916 1917 1918 19}9 1920 192} 1922 In the latter part of 1922 
“ . ; a program was authorized covering 
De ee ee ee ee oaaiieate en oh Oe Ray 6 Ot ae construction and improvement i 
* orporation's susiness : s " 
Ee volving the expenditure of 
” 1922. The average earnings per employee per day in’ large sum. The additions and improvements included 


December, 1922, was $5.59, compared with $4.60 in 1921. 
In his general remarks, Judge Gary says: 

“The steel industry in the United States in the year 
1922 showed a substantial recovery from the unusually 





be low volume of 1921, both in respect of new business 
+ offered and production output. The aggregate tonnage 
st of orders booked by the subsidiary companies of the 

4 corporation during the year was slightly over 90 per 


cent of their estimated maximum annual capacity. 
But the greater part of this tonnage was entered during 
the second six months of the year, when, owing to the 
extended strike at the coal mines and of the railroad 
shopmen, operations were conducted under difficulties. 
As a result, the output of the steel making subsidiary 
companies for the entire year averaged only 71.3 per 
cent of their capacity, exceeding materially, however, 
the output in 1921, in which year the average was 47.5 
per cent of capacity. During the first quarter of 1922, 
the output was but 57 per cent of capacity. The inter- 
ruptions in operations caused by the strikes mentioned, 
as well as the increased cost of coal, together with an 
increase of about 20 per cent in wage rates eifective on 
Sept. 1, resulted in increasing costs of operation to an 
extent which was not balanced by the slight advances 
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cover to some extent new capacity both for the produc- 
tion and finishing of steel, but more particularly the 
reconstruction with modern type of old and obsolete 
mills and facilities, including the building of by-product 
coke ovens to substitute for beehive ovens, the intro- 
duction of improved and more economically operated 
equipment, and the development of the reserve natura! 
resources of the Corporation, especially of coal. At the 
close of the year, together with some important author 
izations made shortly after Jan. 1, 1923, the unexpended 
balance on appropriations was about $93,000,000. !t 's 
expected that approximately $65,000,000 of this ® 
be expended in 1923, 


Volume of Business 


The prices received in 1922 for the total tonnag« 
rolled and other finished steel products shipped, nette¢ 
in respect to domestic shipments $13.52 per ton ‘ess 
than the average price received per ton for an equ'v4 
lent tonnage of similar products respectively shipped 1” 
1921; and in respect to export shipments there was 
received $19.70 per ton less than the average price ©! 
tained in the preceding year. 

The total value of bugjness transacted by al! com 
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——1922 Increase, 
Per 

Tons Cent 
4,484,198 37.2 
61,870 2.6 
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panies during the year, as represented by their com- 
bined gross sales and earnings, was $1,092,697,772, as 
compared with $986,749,719 in the preceding year. 

This amount represents the gross value of the com- 
mercial transactions conducted by the several sub- 


sidiary companies, and includes sales made between the 


Inventories 
Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1921 








Ores—Iron, manganese and zin $76,275,064 $84,725,188 
Limestones, fluxes and refractories 5,091,428 4,440,739 
Coal, coke and other fuel 10,807,030 13,054,195 
Pig iron scrap, ferromanganest 
and spiegel 12,374,219 18,869,057 
Pig tin, lead, spelter, copper, nickel 
aluminum and dross and _ skin 
mings 8,288,802 7,714,557 
Rolls, molds, stools, annealing boxes 
et 11,591,006 13,123,821 
Ingots—Steel 2,533,616 1,573,879 
Blooms, billets, slabs, s t and t 
plate bars, et 16,283.99 22 
Wire rods 1,499,913 I 
Ske I E 1 S8.148 1,785,049 
Finished products $7,619,421 6.599.667 
Manufacturing supplies, stores and 
sundry items not otherwise las 
sified 78,946 37,050,148 
Mining supplies and stores (for ore 
and coal properties) 7,256,390 7,291,199 
tailroad supplies and stores 6,210,753 7,953,241 
Merchandise of supply companies 1,818,297 1,363,816 
Material, labor and ex 
pense locked up _ in 
uncompleted bridge, 
structural and other 
contract work . $26,638,598 
Less bills rendered 
on account 21,097,612 
5.540.986 1.024.532 
Stocks abroad and on consignment 12,940,727 17 260,930 
Material in transit 6,868,594 4.239,093 
Total $270.167,333 $302,214,624 
Less, inventory reserve... $9,460,082 60,710,255 
Balance $220,707,251 $241,504,369 


subsidiary companies and the gross rece'pts of the 
transportation companies for services rendered both to 
subsidiary companies and to the public. 

The earnings for the year resulting from the above 
gross business represent the combined profits accruing 
to the several corporate interests in the respective sales 
and services rendered, each of which is in itself a com- 


plete commercial transaction. 
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The average number of employees in the servi 
all companies during the year, and the total sal, 
and wages paid in comparison with 


Employees and Pay Rolls 





results for the preceding year, were as follows: 


1922 


Employees of Number 
Manufacturing properties......... 150,847 
Coal and coke properties.......... 26,856 
SPOT OPO DRORMTUIGR. 6c 6cvvie ss Kear 11,906 
Transportation properties......... 21,523 
Miscellaneous properties.......... 3,799 

ML: inkawn based ae wea aes eee 214,931 
Total salaries and wages paid. ..$322,678,130 $33 
Average Earnings per Employee per 

Day for Year 
All employees, exclusive of gen- 

eral administrative and selling 

force ine. Dee Pen ee Vee bet $4.78 
Total employees, including gen- 

eral administrative and selling 

RE Sea chun se oe aba bee 1.91 
lverage earnings per employee per 

day in month of December.... 5.59 


The expenditures made by the corporation an 
subsidiary companies during the year for the acqu 


Capital Expenditures 


correspor 


Y 
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tion of additional property, new plants, extensions 
s, including net stripping and d 
ment expense at mines, equaled the sum of $29,571 


improvement 


classified generally as follows: 


Manufacturing properties 


Coal and coke 


Ore properties, including 


Railroads and 


Great Lakes : 


Limestone, gas and water 


panies, etc. 


Sbhin eee OS Cece >1 
ee eee 
net additional expendi- 
tures for mine stripping and development......  2,! 
Se SEDs a's a Sink ae coe waa des 
and’ OCGAN StCMMEPB....scccccces ; ] 
* properties, land com- 
S ‘ 


Total expended 


Pensions, 


the trustees 


$1,266,661, 


similar purpose in the preceding year. 


Miscellaneous 


Pensions were paid during the y« 
of the United States Steel and C: 
Pension Fund to retired employees to the amount 


compared 


eve 


irl 


with $947,879 disbursed 


Pensions 


granted during the year to 745 retiring employees 


the close of the year there were 3886 names 0 
pension rolls, a net increase of 449 during the y: 


Foreign and Domestic Shipments 


Domestic Shipments 
Rolled steel and other finished 
Pig iron, ingots, ferromanganese and scrap 
Iron ore, coal and coke 
Sundry materials and by-product 
Total tons all kinds of materials, except cement 


Universal Portland cement (bbl.) 


Export Shipn ents 
Rolled steel and other finished products 
Pig iron, ferromanganese and scrap 


Sundry materials and by-products 
Total tons all kinds of materials 


Aggregate tonnage of rolled steel and other finished prod- 
ucts shipped to both domestic and export trade 


Total Value of Business (covering all of above shipments, in- 
cluding cement and completed steamships delivered 
and other business not measured by the ton unit) 


Domestic (not including inter-company sales) 


PEG oracee Wn bs 8004 Conan Oe oa eS ee ee 


Total se oe sh OCHO DOSES CREWE DH OOS eeoeeneseceocs 





1922 
Tons 
10,708,022 
273,963 
740.380 


109,082 


11,831,447 
13,548,544 


90,894 


1,298,153 


11,911,904 


1922 


$646,592,293 
75,311,489 


$721.903,782 


vse 


1921 
Tons 
6,832,038 
142,715 
618,729 


103,265 


7,696,747 


12,211,285 


1.126.795 


978 
80,384 
1,208,157 


7.958.833 


1921 
$563,093,812 


92,313,756 


$655,407,568 
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the inauguration of the plan in 1911, an aggre- 
vate of $8,095,122 has been paid in pens‘ons. 
Accident Prevention. Expenditures amounting to 
21.175,171 were made during the year for accident pre- 
ition and safety work, in comparison with $1,061,685 
xpended in the preceding year. The number of serious 
nd fatal accidents in 1922 per 100 employees was 7.94 
r cent less than in 1921, and 56.88 per cent less than 
1906. The total number of disabling accidents of all 
nds per 100 employees was 18.83 per cent less than in 
21. and 71.07 per cent less than in 1912. 
Accident Relief. The subsidiary companies dis- 
rsed during the year for work accidents (including 
ruals not yet actually payable under State compen- 
‘tion laws) a total of $4,170,945, compared with an 
tlav of $4,409,211 in the previous year. Of the total 
: ursed in 1922, upwards of 90 per cent was paid or 
payable directly to the injured employees or their 
lies. 


Sanitation. During the year there were expended 


Since 


vo ae 


the subsidiary companies $2,252,975 in providing 
lern sanitary facilities for the comfort and health of 
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employees at plants, mines and other operating depart- 
ments. At the close of the year there were in and about 
the plants and works 2074 comfort stations with 
adequate toilet facilities, equipped with 23,016 washing 
faucets and basins; also 5416 showers, 152,806 lockers 
and 4435 sanitary drinking fountains. 

Housing and Welfare. At the close of 1922, the 
subsidiary companies had advanced or loaned employees 
the net sum of $8,143,005 on contracts or mortgages, 
carrying interest at 5 per cent and payable in install- 
ments over a period of years, to assist them in acquiring 
homes under the corporation’s home-owning plan. The 
activities of the subsidiary companies in conducting 
work and efforts for the general welfare of employees 
and their families, to which references have been made 
in previous reports, have been consistently continued. 
The corporation’s Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and 
Welfare has recently issued its Bulletin No. 9 describ- 
ing and illustrating the wide range of activities con- 
ducted for the benefit of employees and the betterment 
of their conditions generally. A copy of this bulletin 
will be sent on request. 


Rail Failures Reflect War Conditions 


Statistics Show Disturbed Manufacturing Situation, as Well as Under-Maintenance of 


Roadbed, Due to the War, Responsible for Decline in Rail Performance 


NOTHER increase in rail failures was shown in the 

A report of the Committee on Rail presented at the 
venty-fourth annual convention of the American Rail- 
\y Engineering Association held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, March 13 to 15 inclusive. Statistics 
for the period ended Oct. 31, 1921, and cover the 
ngs for 1916 and succeeding years. The tonnages 

| track miles of rail represented by the statistics in 


3 report are as follows: 
ese Rolled Tons Track Miles 
6 1,162,837 7,820.14 
PP 117 a 1,057,611 7,025.25 
—, \18 , 944,899 6,313.98 
4 929.931 6,271.82 
0 1,118,187 7,374.71 
726,132 4,797.22 


[he average results of all the rails reported on to- 
ther with the results taken from previous reports 
luding both Bessemer and open-hearth rails are 
wn in the ensuing table. The measure of the per- 
mance of the year’s rolling is taken as the failures 
100 track miles for five years’ service. 


iverage Failures per 100 Track Miles 


Year’s Service 





0 1 2 3 4 2 
8 dace ; 398.1 
; ’ 224.1 277.8 
: 124.0 152.7 198.5 
77.0 104.0 133.3 176.3 
28.9 32.1 19.3 78.9 107.1 
2.0 12.5 25.8 44.8 69.5 91.9 
1.2 8.2 19.8 32.9 50.9 74.0 
0.7 8.9 19.0 34.2 53.0 $2.4 
5 1.6 11.8 29.2 47.7 70.6 105.4 
3 21.6 38.9 66.0 110.5 
18 1.6 8.9 27.6 54.0 
2.0 14.8 39.4 
+9 14.2 


It is to be noted that a remarkable decline in fail- 
res notwithstanding steadily increasing average wheel 
ads continued until the 1915 rollings. The 1916 roll- 
ngs showed another increase in failures which will no 

bt be augmented by the record for the next year 

ered by the statistics. This sharp change in the 
rend of failures is due to the disturbed manufacturing 
litions and the undermaintenance of roadbed dur- 
g the war. While the effect of war conditions will 
ntinue to be reflected in the reports for the next two 


or three years, the committee believes that the inten- 
sive study of metallurgical“practice in the production 
of gun and other find ‘steels, necessitated by the con- 
flict, is now resulting in better rail mill practice. The 
combination of better steel with rehabilitated roadbeds, 
in its opinion, should soon show better rail perform- 
ances in track than have ever been known. 

Another table presented by the committee shows a 
general increase in the average weight of rails rolled 
by mills in this country and Canada. While the general 
trend is upward, slight recessions in the averages are 


‘to be noted in the years 1918 and 1919 and 1921. 


The committee also presented specifications for 
quenched carbon steel and alloy steel track bolts ana 
for coiled spring washers for adoption by the associa- 
tion and inclusion in the manual of that organization. 
The committee also reported progress on the studies 
of rail joint design and the design of 150-lb. rail sec- 
tions. 

The registration at the convention was 833, as com- 
pared with 859 last year. New officers elected included: 
President, E. H. Lee, vice-president and chief engineer, 
Chicago & Western Indiana, Chicago; first vice-presi- 
dent, G. J. Ray, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
second vice-president, J. M. R. Fairbairn, chief engi- 
neer, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que.; secretary, 
E. H. Fritch, treasurer, George H. Bremner, Chicago, 
Surlington & Quincy, Chicago. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a resolution was 
passed recommending that the railroads give serious 
consideration to the holding of a celebration commemo- 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of American 
railroads. 


Dr. John S. Unger, chief of research bureau, Car- 
negie Steel Co., in a talk to the Lutheran Brotherhood 
at the First Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Monday eve- 
ning, March 12, gave some interesting facts as to the 
uses of iron. He said that the amount of iron annually 
used in the United States was equal to 840 lb. for 
each man, woman and child, and that American women 
carried several thousand tons of iron in the form of 
the wire used in making their hats, while about one- 
twelfth of the total production went into tin cans for 
foods, etc., and the cans when emptied usually reached 
the dump heaps and were used only once. This Dr. 
Unger characterized as waste. 
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Bending Machine for Bars and Angles 


A machines for cold or hot bending of square bars, 
rounds, flats and angles has been placed on the market 
by the Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 418 Orleans Street, 
Chicago. 

For cold bending the capacity is Squares and 
rounds, 1 in. and under; flats, *% x 2 in., on edge or 
flatwise, and under; angles, 2 x 2 x % in. and under. 
Squares and rounds 1% in. and under, flats % x 2 in. 
and under, and angles 2% x 2% x 5/16 in. and under 
may be bent hot. The radius of bend must be limited 
to a maximum of 4 in. from the center of the circle to 
the outside edge of the material. 

Production varies according to the number of de- 
grees to which the material is bent, length and kind 
of stock, and size of section. The forming of materials 
on edge or the bending of angles tonsumes more time 
than ordinary rods or bars. The production of the 





Machine for Cold and Hot Bending. An adjustable 
stop mechanism permits automatic stopping of the 
table at any point 


latter, and also of flats bent flatwise, is said to average 
150 pieces an hour, which is ordinary cold bending to 
180 deg. The average output of flat stock on edge, bent 
cold, is said to be about 100 pieces an hour, the same 
applying to angle iron. In the bending of flat stock on 
edge or of angle iron to more than 180 deg., the average 
production is about 60 pieces per hour. In this case 
the use of a “split form” is necessary and the upper 
part of the form is lifted after each bend has been 
made, to permit removing the finished part from the 
machine. 

The speed of the rotating table is 6 r.p.m. An ad- 
justable stop mechanism on the under side of the ma- 
chine permits stopping the table automatically at any 
predetermined point. This feature facilitates the bend- 
ing of materials identically to any desired number of 
degrees. 

The machine is designated as the No. 15. Starting 
is by means of the hand lever located on the front and 
which is on the side opposite to the tight and loose 
pulley. The fioor space occupied is 3 x 4 ft., and the 

‘t is 8 ft. A 3-hp. motor is said to furnish ample 
power to operate the machine. 


Pittsburgh Base Hearings 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Hearings in the Pitts- 
burgh base case will be resumed in Chicago next Mon- 
day, according to present plans, it was announced at the 
offices of the Federal Trade Commission. The United 
States Steel Corporation expects to close its side of 
the case about June 1, after which the commission will 
present rebuttal testimony. The further hearings in 
Chicago, it is expected, will consume about two weeks, 
after which they will be transferred to Birmingham, 
Ala., and then to New York. 
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Pronounced Activity General 

All signs point to a continuance of the increas; 
business of the past few months. The report for Ja) 
uary of the Department of Commerce shows so ma) 
elements of high productivity that January stands « 
as a particularly active month. 

Activity of woolen machinery increased. Cott 
spindles made a new high record at 9,266,000,000 hy 
with an average of 249 hr. per spindle. Copper 
duction at 110,589,000 lb. made a new high re 
since 1920, and was more than four times as larg: 
January, 1922. Gasoline figures for December mad 
a new high record of production at 585,000,000 ¢ 
Production of gas and fuel oil also made a new hi 
record in December. Output of automobiles in Ja 
uary was the largest since last August, and one 
the largest on record. 

Building contracts in January were about 30 
cent larger than in January, 1922. Lumber produ 
tion showed a large increase over December and 
January, 1922. Large increases in January were mad 
in orders and shipments of sanitary enamel wars 
New high records since 1919 were made in shipment 
of both bathtubs and sinks. 

Refractory brick, both silica and fire clay, had in 
creases in production, shipment and stocks during 
January. Clay fire brick production made the highest 
record since 1919 and silica brick the highest sinc 
1920. -Production of sole leather was the largest i 
the year. 

Bad order freight cars were less numerous in Jan 
“Uary than at any time in two years. The tonnage of 
ships under construction in January was the highest 
since November, 1921. 

~—earm-implement and mail order sales have been 
stimulated through better prices paid to the farmer 
for his products. Sales of chain stores were over 20 
per cent larger in January than in January, 1922. 
Savings deposits in commercial banks increased in all 
districts except New York. 


Coal Storage to Stabilize the Industry 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—Safe storage bitumin- 
ous coal is probably the only solution of the problem 
for stabilizing the coal industry, according to investi- 
gators of the United States Bureau of Mines and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, who have just com- 
pleted a study of the spontaneous combustion of soft 
coal. As long as the peaks of demand react back to 
the miners, the coal industry will be a seasonal one, 
with a resultant unsatisfactory labor situation, state 
Joseph D. Davis, fuel chemist, and John F. Byrne, re- 
search fellow, who conducted the investigation. If some 
system could be devised whereby coal could be stored 
economically, with little deterioration and danger of 
spontaneous combustion, the mines would be operated 
practically the whole year—say, 300 working days, in- 
stead of 180 to 270 days as in 1920—at a uniform rate 
of production. Unfortunately, no such general storage 
system has yet been devised. 


Decline in Steel-Furniture Shipments 


Shipments of steel-furniture stock goods declined 
slightly in February, according to figures regeived 
the Department of Commerce through the bureau 
the Census, in cooperation with the Natiozjal Asso 
tion of Steel Furniture Manufacturers. The daily ra' 
of shipment, however, was slightly greater than 
either January or December and was the highest since 
October, 1920. 

Total shipments of steel-furniture stock goods 
ported by 22 manufacturers amounted to $1,307,173 
February, as against $1,362,470 in January and $967 
125 in February, 1922. Comparisons of the shipments 
for the last four months follow: 


Shipments of Steel-Furniture Stock Goods 


1922-3 1921-2 
November ... $1,204,310 $890,362 
December 1.376.152 1,027,41% 
January ; 1,362,470 983,834 
February . 1,307,173 967.1: 
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Activity with Conservatism 


Manufacturing consumers of iron and steel 
are pursuing a policy both in their buying and 
selling which gives little warrant for concern lest 
the present situation develop an early repetition 
of the excesses of 1919 and 1920. Based on their 
study of plotted curves representing volume of 
business, the course of commodity prices and 
conditions in the money market, the makers of 
index charts continue to prophesy expanding busi- 
ness and maintained or higher wholesale prices 
throughout the year. The predictions for 1923, 
made as the year came in, commonly stopped with 
the first six months in their estimates of favor- 
able conditions. In the past six weeks the develop- 
ments in iron and steel have persuaded many in 
the trade that the period of active business is 
likely to last well on toward the end of the year 
and that profits will be much more satisfactory in 
the second half than in the first half. 

Here and there a caution has been sounded 
against too rapid advances in iron and steel prices 
and against any such competition among buyers as 
was so much in evidence in the first half of 1920 
and with such serious consequences. There are 
signs that such cautions are meeting with a 
very different reception from that of 1919. Then 
the common answer was that a new era had 
dawned and that the war had done away with 
all charts and curves, and all the stereotyped talk 
of business cycles. It is evident that the hund- 
reds of manufacturers who were swept off their 
feet three and four years ago have not forgotten 
how much they paid for believing that since de- 
pression did not follow immediately the making 
of peace, prosperity had come in its place and 
for an indefinite period. 

It is fortunate that something is now being 
said about the possible effect of continued ad- 
vances in steel prices upon the volume of buying. 
It is recognized that while building costs have 
been rising steadily in the past year new con- 
struction has gone on increasing; at the same time 
it is fully appreciated that the day when mount- 
ing costs will slow down operations may be near 
at hand. In other lines likewise the rising tide 
of business is clearly seen, but it is not overlooked 
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that prices may go too high, with the inevitabl 
reaction. 

Speculative buying of steel figures very littl 
in the present situation, and the steel companies 
find small indication of duplicate orders—a fa 
tor that figured largely in the slump of 1920. lh 
this as in other respects the present movement 
has been free from unhealthy factors and to that 
extent carries its own insurance against earl) 
reaction. 


Prompt Tariff Action 

The business interests of the country are i! 
debted to President Harding for ending the dead- 
lock in the Tariff Commission which had pre- 
vented any action being taken under the so-called 
flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber act g 
The contention of some members of the commis 
sion for a general investigation of the tariff, to be 
followed by a thorough revision, meant intole: 
able delay. After the many months of hearings 
and speech-making which took place in the last 
Congress, there would have been an indefinite! 
long time consumed in delving into the intricaci 
of the tariff and hearing the arguments of all 
terested. While scientific revision may be r 
garded as an ideal, it certainly is true that som 
features of the new tariff law call for prompt in 
vestigation, while others can wait until the mort 
urgent cases are disposed of. 

It may be admitted that the duty on pig iro! 
which is one of those to be investigated, is not so 


Y 


important as some other duties, notably those on 
ferromanganese and manganese ores, but the pig 
iron investigation need not be prolonged. It 
hoped also that the other sixteen investigations 
will be expedited, so that tariff rates which ar 
really hampering industries and in some cases 
causing unjustifiable increases in prices will be 
thoroughly inquired into. The real point is that 
a start has been made in the right way, and that 
relief from inequitable rates can be expected with- 
in a reasonable period. 


The extent to which the automobile industry '5 
a consumer of copper appears from the results 0! 
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a study by the Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation, recently made public. About 108,280,- 
000 pounds of copper was consumed in the con- 
struction of the automobiles made in 1922, while 
70,280,000 pounds went to that industry in 1921. 
The association’s statement is that the average 
use of copper per unit of output is about 30 
pounds, whereas at 2,577,765 cars and trucks pro- 
duced in 1922, the copper average per unit figures 
ut 42 pounds. Using the same basis of com- 
narison, the copper per unit in 1921 was also 
about 42 pounds. Thus of the total production 
f refined copper in 1922 and 1921 the automobile 
industry used from 7.60 to 7.70 per cent. 


Measuring Business Activity 


Freight ton-mileage on the railroads is now 
reported for last December at 36,222 millions. 
This represents an increase of 41 per cent over 
December, 1921, and an increase of 4 per cent 
over December, 1920. To show an increase over 
December, 1920, is not, of course, to show an 
nerease over the average of the year 1920, for 
ndustrial activity had fallen off greatly by the 
end of that year. Comparing calendar years, the 

mileage of 1922, 375,633 millions, was 9 per 
that of 1921 and 16 per cent under 
The difference between 1920 and 1922 was 
the showed industrial 
activity in the latter part of the year, while 1922 
showed almost constantly increasing activity. The 

gh month of 1922 in freight movement was Oc- 
ber, but that was merely seasonal. 

While 

suggesting the volume of business activity, the 


ent over 
1920. 
decreasing 


that former 


freight ton-mileage is commonly cited 


production of pig iron is more often referred to. 
Neither is an exact index, for our activities vary 
character from time to time. There is no 
standard according to which, if 
here is a certain amount of business activity it 

ll require so many barrels of cement, so many 

ns of pig iron, so much freight movement, and 
As freight movement and pig iron are 
ith cited as indices, however, it may be interest- 

r to note what the relation between the two has 

een in the past three years. 

Adding together for the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922 the freight ton-mileage and then the pig iron 
production and dividing the former into the latter 
a factor is found, and this factor may be used as a 
standard, a corresponding factor computed for any 
month or year being related to it. On this basis, 
1920 stands at 119, 1921 at 70 and 1922 at 105. 
That is, in 1920 the pig iron production ran very 
high relative to the total volume of traffic, in 1921 

ran very low and in 1922 it ran a trifle high. 
There was a slump in pig iron production in 1921 
and there was less decrease in the freight move- 
ment. This, of course, is what one would expect. 
While pig iron is not stocked to any extent, the 
products of pig iron can accumulate and a liquida- 
tion may be necessitated. Freight movement can- 
not run ahead correspondingly. Building and road 
materials, food products, etc., are moved much 
as they are produced and ultimately consumed. 

The relatives mentioned above were computed 


nsistent 
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for the respective calendar years. With the same 
standard, the relatives were 114 for December, 
1920, 94 for December, 1921, and 124 for Decem- 
ber, 1922. The highness of the relative for last 
December means in part that pig iron production 
was rather heavy on a general! basis, but the high- 
ness is due in part also to freight movement being 
normally smaller in December than the average 
of a whole year. 

At no time in 1922 was the freight business 
offered the railroads as heavy as in a few pre- 
vious years, but in the late months of the year the 
volume was not far below previous high points. 
It follows that if there is any great increase this 
year, over the late months of last year, in the 
volume of business activity involving transporta- 
tion, either the railroads will function consider- 
ably better than at any previous time or there will 
be transportation trouble. Seeing that the record 
for a month in freight ton-miles was made in 
August, 1920, when the railroads were still short 
of labor, there is a chance for them to make new 
records this year. 


\ Better Pig [ron Year 
Production of iron in 


in 1922 is 


pig the United States 
reported by the American Iron and 
Institute at 27,219,904 tons, this including 
THE IRON AGE has 
reported the production monthly, with the excep- 
tion of charcoal iron, the issue of Jan. 4, 1923, 
vear’s total at 26,880,383 tons. The 

the 114,790 tons, or 
about one day’s production at the present rate. 
Thus in the first week of January our readers had 
substantially correct information. 


Steel 


224,904 tons of charcoal iron. 


showing the 


difference in statistics is 


Last year was a better pig iron year than was 
expected at its beginning, with the very low pro- 
duction of 1921 as a basis on which improvement 
was to be reckoned. It seemed very sanguine to 
expect 1922 to show 25 or 40 per cent greater out- 
put than 1921. 
yet by long range comparison it was a poor 

It was merely a much better year than 1921. 
The record output was made in 1916, 39,434,797 
tons, and 1921 was 57 per cent below that record, 
while 1922 was only 31 per cent below it. To- 
gether the two made the poorest pair of years in 
the history of the iron industry. There has been, 
furthermore, a period of six years in which no 
new record for pig iron production has been made. 
Between 1895 and 1916 the longest spell between 
new records was two years, 1914 and 1915, other 
recessions being only for a single year. For a 
four-year intermission one must go back to 1891-4 
and for a five-year intermission to 1874-8. 

Whether this year will break the 1916 record 
remains to be seen. Continuance of the rate of 
production at the beginning of this month, as 
shown by the last blast furnace report of Tue 
IRON AGE, would exceed the 39,435,000 tons of 
1916 with nearly 2 per cent to spare. 

Basic pig iron reached a distinguished posi- 
tion in 1922, for the first time constituting more 
than half the total production of pig iron. The 


The actual gain was 63 per cent, 
and 


year. 


proportion of basic iron to total iron was 50.85 





per cent in 1922, against 45 to 47 per cent in each 
of the preceding six years, 40 per cent in 1913 
and 21 per cent in 1907. The 
iron was partly at the expense of Bessemer iron 
and partly at the expense of foundry grades. 
Foundry and malleable constituted 23.6 per cent 
of the total in 1907 and 18.5 per cent in 1922. 
Nearly all the basic pig iron made in 1922 by 
steel makers was used molten. The total produc- 
tion of basic iron was 13,841,367 tons, while the 
amount cast was 2,696,766 tons, the remainder be- 
ing delivered molten. The quantity made for sale 
was 1,198,106 tons, and on the assumption that all 
this was cast, the amount cast by the producer- 


increase in basic 


consumer class was 1,498,660 tons, or 12 per cent. 
Late in the year there was replenishment of re- 
serves of pig iron and some of the iron cast is 
thus accounted for. 

For the first time in the history of 
production 


pig iron 
anthracite iron is re- 
still 
as anthracite stacks, although in recent years they 
have been using coke mixed with anthracite, and 
The maximum produc- 
1890—2,186,411 


statistics no 


ported. There were five furnaces classified 


all were idle during 1922. 


tion of anthracite iron was in 


+ 


tons. 


Reducing Illness in Shop Forces 


Comparisons of years to show the results of 
health work in industry are quite unsatisfactory 
because normal experience has been upset by the 
epidemics of influenza which have swept over the 
country. Anything approaching exact informa- 
tion as to the practical benefits resulting from 
this phase of management has been difficult to ob- 
tain, in spite of careful study and analysis carried 
have 
sickness 


Certain facts 
that 
varies in amount from year to year, the types of 
that 


respiratory system are the chief cause of absentee- 


on in many establishments. 


been established, such as while 


disease remain a constant; diseases of the 
ism; that sickness is vastly more prevalent, as 
reckoned in lost time, in winter than in summer; 
that 
much 


While it is agreed that sickness prevention meas- 


malingering with sickness as the excuse is 


more common in good times than in bad. 
ures have worked out exceedingly well, and prob- 
ably at an actual profit, really tangible evidence 
has been lacking until recently. 

It has now been demonstrated that, in a plant 
employing nearly 18,000 people, disabling sick- 
ness has decreased very rapidly with increasing 
length of employees’ service, in spite of the nat- 
that long 
would be a poorer health risk. The wholly logi- 
cal deduction is that the the health 
department of the plant was felt in a cumulative 


ural expectation workers of service 


influence of 


way and on a large scale. 

In an analysis just published of the results ob- 
tained by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
in the two years ended Nov. 1, 1920, the United 
States Health Service tabulates the experience 
with some detail. The average annual number of 
cases of lost time sickness per thousand employees 
was 1735. Of the 4433 employees who had been 
in the company’s employ less than three months 
the annual number of cases per thousand was 
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2497. With the 2500 in employment from thre. 
to six months the rate per thousand was 2437, |, 
the period of six months to one year the rate fe 
to 1874 with 3060 employees, and from one to fiv: 
with 5,256 employees it was 1,228 pe 
thousand. In the final class, of workers in the con 
pany’s employ more than five years, the rate cd 
creased to 575. In other words sickness amo; 
the newcomers in the plant was nearly five tim: | 
as prevalent as with the old employees. 

Figures obtained by the Norton Co., Worceste 
Mass., substantiate the Goodrich experience, 
that there is more sickness which causes lost t 
in the first three months of employment than 
the second three months, and less in the thi) 
three months than in the second. 

The Public Health Service report says, ref: 
ring to the apparent anomaly of the results: “On 
would expect an older age distribution and, co: 
sequently, a higher sickness rate among person 
who had been with the company for five years a: 
The rate, however, for this group and fo 
those from one to five years service is so muc! 
lower than the average sickness frequency that 
the efficacy of industrial medical work appears 


years, 


more. 


be demonstrated statistically.” 


| CORRESPONDENCE 


Welding a Steam Shovel Shaft 


To the Editor: An example of the possibilities of 
electric welding under limited facilities is shown in the 
accompanying illustration of the welding of a steam 





shovel shaft in the shop of the Miami Electric Welde: 
Miami, Fla. 

The shaft welded was 7 in. in diameter and 12 ! 
in. long, and with the two sprockets and two gea 
mounted on it, weighed 6280 lb. It was broken at t! 
journal in the center. The shaft was set up on fou 
3 x 10 x 18 in. hard pine V-blocks upon a 1 in. x 
in. x 12% ft. board as shown, the V-blocks being h' 
in place by two 1 x 4 in. side strips. This was the on: 
fixture employed in centering and lining up the shat! 
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[he jack shown underneath the shaft was used to keep 
the same tension on the shaft as the weld progressed. 
On each side of the break a cut of 45 deg. was 
ade, leaving % in. clearance in the center. The core 
vas then welded for a space of 2 in. in dameter with 
.-in. Armco welding rod, which was followed with 
2-in. for 2 in., turning the shaft continually. After 
hrome nickel steel, 3/16 in. in diameter was used 
the welding of the shaft was completed. The are 
yperated at 32 volts, 200 amperes on the % in. and 
2 in. rod, and at 45 volts, 200 amperes on the 3/16 


: \EW MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


hange in Name and Status of National Personnel 


Organization 


National Personne! Association has become tl 
n Management Association. The change was 

it a well-attended meeting of the membership at 
Bankers’ Club, New York, on Wednesday, March 
he name, National Personnel Association, whicl 
n in use for about a year, was found to indicat 
tle of the purpose and scope of the work carried 
lhe new name, it is expected, “‘will emphasize the 
sponsibility of the line organization in the per- 
{ job, will recognize its interrelation with the 
j e management problem and will appeal to the works 





, the sales manager and the office manager.” 
‘planation of the new name the phrase will be cat 


— 


“Devoted exclusively to the consideration of the 
4 nan factor in commerce and industry.” 
W. W. Kincaid, president of the Spirella Co., 
ira Falls, N. Y., is president, and Sam A. Lew 
, vice-president Miami Copper Co., New York, 
ne of the vice-presidents of the new association. 
lirectors include John McLeod, assistant to the 
lent, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Elisha Lee, 
president Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; E. K. Hall, 
president American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 


7 \. H. Young, manager of industrial relations, Inter- 
| tional Harvester Co.; S. B. Bunker, industrial rela- 
|. a livision, General Motors Co., and C. R. Dooley, 


’ 
ger of personnel and training, Standard Oil Co. 
W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New York, is managing 
iarles R. Hook, vice-president and general man 
\merican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, ad- 
{ the conference on the “Human Side of Produ 
Management.” “Leaders of American industry 
carry to the rank and file of the workers a clear 
imple explanation of the problems of business as 
late to financing, production and marketing,” 
ired. That the problem of industrial America is 
more production, but more units of production 
nan per day, was emphasized. One part of the prob 
leals with improved machinery to reduce the num 
of men needed per unit of product and the othe 
fects individual efficiency and reward. 
“I find too often,” said Mr. Hook, “that chief execu 
i feel that it is not their particular responsibility o 
é tion to concern themselves about the human side 
roduction; their job is to find a production man- 
watch the cost sheets, and hold him responsible. 
is fine in theory, but bad in practice.” Mr. Hook 
f the cooperative work with employees which has 
luced such excellent results at Middletown, and was 
diy applauded in connection with the exhibit he 
ide of marked reduction in accidents in hot mill 
tions, 
“Correlation of Sales and Production” was discussed 
Howard Coonley, president Walworth Mfg. Co., 
mn. He told of the success of his company in de 
ng a method for estimating the demand for its 
iuct in advance, The aim was to make employment 
ntinuous as possible in spite of the seasonal factor 
Is conspicuous in the trade in valves for steam, 
ind water pipes. It was necessary to make esti- 
tes a year in advance to anticipate the peak reached 
autumn months. 
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The illustration shows the finishing up of the shaft, 
with the grinder at work truing the journal. The shaft 
proved to be true in every way, and was put into 
service one hour after it left the shop. The shovel 
using the shaft is at present doing duty 16 hours a 
day. The same V-block set-up was employed in weld- 
ing a broken crank shaft weighing 1200 Ib., the break 
being at the No. 6 throw. This job was unusually 
successful also, and we regard these two pieces of 
work as remarkable in the field of electric welding. 

H. J. SPANIER, 


M Ke resident, Mian Electric Welders 
] ‘ i Time th \ 
f hed |] lucts bhy f 

] la ~ and late redu a ha 

W the easol i f iles 

luctua we very 

busin cy irte 

H ~ the re} f build 
\ idjusted irselves > 

\ ve estimatl i a sre 
f 21 And a end 

i irat he i } 

Dp i us to eet very requirement 

he whol ear This meant that we 

i employment could tell our pw 
unm vhen to buy ind our financial 
i would be necessary in dollars 

I ) onomical, the men were 
fi nd constantly I he job and efficiency all 
roved The proper study of sales possibilities 
tion ind he orrelation of the production 
£ the ‘ " ‘ it the best results in industrial 


Mr. Lewisohn presided at the meeting and in a 
tatement given in behalf of the officers and directors 
of the new association said in part: “Personnel work 
s an integral part of management interwoven into al] 
f the efforts and activities of the production and sales 
departments and of the office. It cannot be segregated 
as an isolated function and all efforts to bring about 
such a separation are doomed to failure. There is 
imple experience to prove this sweeping statement.” 


Hyman-Michaels Co. Changes 


Joseph Michaels, vice-president and general man 
iger Hyman-Michaels Co., dealer in scrap and sal- 
vaged material, Chicago, has been elected president 
Joseph Hyman, president, becomes 
chairman of the board and other officers elected in 
lude: S. E. Purdy, first vice-president and secretary; 
W. J. Ross, second vice-president; William Rosenthal, 
second vice-president; Al Michaels, assistant treasurer, 
and Edward A. Lindenau, assistant secretary. All 
ifficers will have headquarters at Chicago, except Mr. 
Rosenthal, who is located at St. Louis. Directors in- 
lude Joseph Hyman, Joseph Michaels, B. E. Michaels 
and S. E. Purdy. Coincident with the election of offi 
ers was an increase in capital stock from $225,000 to 
$1,500,000. The Hyman-Michaels Co. was organized in 
1911, when it succeeded to the business of the Block 
Pollak Co. At that time, it had a single office, that at 
Chicago, and did a gross business of from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 a year. Today it has branch offices at New 
York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, Washington and 
San Francisco and does a business of approximately 
$30,000,000 annually. The growth of the company has 
een concurrent with the development of the steel] 
business, particularly in the Chicago district. In 1911 
fully two-thirds of the scrap emanating from territory 
tributary to Chicago went to consumers farther East. 
Today the amount moving East is small. Joseph Mi 
chaels is a native of Cincinnati and began his connec- 
tion with the scrap business as an office boy with the 
Block-Pollak Co. 

The Hyman-Michaels Co. has purchased the Okla- 
waha Valley Railroad, a line running between Ocala 
and Palatka, Florida, and will dismantle it to sell the 
40 and 60-lb. section rails, locomotives, cars and other 
material. 


and reasurer. 


%> 








European Markets as Affected by Ruhr 


i Situation in France Improving—British Material in High 
| Demand at Advancing Prices—More Furnaces 
Being Started 


(By Cable) 
; LONDON, ENGLAND, March 20.—Pig iron is strong,  schaft at Prague is lighting a second furnace and ot 
with prices advancing on increased export demand. plants are restarting. 
Additional furnaces are being relighted at Cleveland. 


” Tin plate is firm, with prices advancing in antici 
Che number of furnaces of all kinds now blowing is 45. 


hoes pation of a further increase in costs. Buyers are offe1 
: Basic iron is unobtainable and quotations are only ing 24s. ($5.64) basis IC, f.o.b., for deliveries up to th 

nominal. Of other grades, only moderate quantities end of June, while sellers are asking 24%s. ($5.75) 
basis for April and May. Oil plates are quiet, 
further business is anticipated. 


are available for April delivery. 

There is increased demand for finished iron and steel 
and prices are continually advancing. There have been 
good sales to Belgium and Germany. All supplies for 
prompt shipment are scarce. 


Galvanized sheets are steady, with moderate 
mand. There is some inquiry from India. Black sheet 
are strong, Japanese specifications being sold at £21 


a The Continental position is unchanged. Belgian (4,41¢. per lb.), f.o.b. for July and August deliver 








merchant bars are being offered at £11 10s. (2.4lc. The works are sold out for five months ahead. 7 
> } P Cay a) « ais IG ree ite a 
per |b.), f.o.b., for April and May delivery, but there We quote per gross ton, except where otherwis: 
are no buyers. France and Germany have agreed to stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
| waive export licenses on several shipbuilding steel con- figured at $4.70 per £1, as follows: 
; tracts for British yards, which were placed in the Ruhr 
, . ’ . : . Durham coke, delivered £1 19s & £2 Os $9.16 t 
) > “pea ’ Ie ‘ ‘ etric > ’ 
. prior to the rench oct upation of that district. The Clovcat Me iteantes | ¢ 13% 31.14 
total amount involved is about 120,000 tons. Cleveland No. 3 foundry 6 7% 29.96 
Cleveland No.4 foundry 6 24% 28.79 
r , : : ‘leve y forge 517% 27.6 
French Furnaces in Operation yi re ae core = oa HH a 
evelane ae ° » 2% 28.7 " 
’ ' —_ . ° ° Nn of ‘nae ixe ; 91, 0 7 ) 28.79 t ) 4 
In France the position is slightly improved, on the E@8t Coast mixed 5 «4 t : woe 
; , : =e - 5 Ferromanganese ...... 16 0 75.20 
resumption of Belgian supplies of fuel. In Lorraine Ferromanganese* ..... 16 0 75.20 
the Redange-Dillingen works has banked one blast fur- ae oo. and up... % : to 10 < a _ + é 
SLEIGTB wc ccvesece es 0 LO ov.9o0 ) 
nace at Redange. In Luxemburg the Acieries Reunies sheet and tin plate bars, 
) : , els o 9 41.36 te 65 
de Burbach-Esch-Dudelange (Arbed) has four furnaces _ Welsh ....--+-+-++: 8 it to 910 8 41.36to 44.6 
. . > Tin plate s, base box.. l 4 to l 4% 5.64 to D.da 
in blast at Esch and four at Dudelange. All three C. per Lb 
f ship ) es oO 2.1¢ ) a 
Arbed furnaces at Dommeldange are banked. At the Ship plates...... --- 10 0 to 20 10 2.20 t 
. 1 > . : Boiler plates..... tive oo ee to13. 0 2.62 to } 4 
Hadir works four furnaces are blowing, and four of the Tees ................. 10 15 toll 5 2.26 to } 4 
Societé Metallurgique des Terres Rouges at Esch. The oo teen e ee eeeee ” os teas 10 — ©o - 15 
‘ ’ , ° > ° PORTIS cc ccccnesnesese e o ( ” z.Vo to «4 : 
Societe Anonyme d’Ougrée Marihaye has two of its Round bars, % to 3 in. 11 10 to12 0 2.41to 2.52 
Four furnaces : Padingan } patic ‘ ans . Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 19 0 to19 5 3.99 to 4.04 
four furnaces at Rodingen in operation, and Steinfort ainuir gnaetn, Ef hase’; 3048 +013 16 283 to 2.89 
nas one, Black sheets, Japanese ae 
: : . Ea specifications ....... 15 5 8.20 . 
Coke Available in Ruhr Steel hoops ........ se & 13 10* 2.52 & 
Cold rolled steel strip, : 
In Germany stocks of coke at the Ruhr pitheads are 29 8 ...... eee eees - 23 0 1.58 
. : ‘ ss cs Cotton ties Indian speci- rs 
estimated at over 400,000 tons. French ironmasters are MOGHONE 6 ocases sess 15 0 3.15 
: obtaining 400 tons daily by requisitioning for supplies. *Export price. +Nominal. 
5 In Czechoslovakia considerable improvement is . 
r yr: . _* ** ¥ ° > ‘ Da ws j . ¥ ‘ » ris 
noted. The Witkowitzer Bergbau & Eisenhiitten Continental Prices, All F. 0. B. Channel Ports. 
Gewerkschaft, at Witkowitz, has blown in five of its Delivery as Specified 
eight furnaces. The Prager Eisen Industrie Gesell- No quotations 


RI HR WORKING FOR ST ICK had a large number of German orders, and has been 


able to raise bar prices from £8 6s. to £10 per metri 

ton; and Germans are offering more than this price 
Steel Interests Refuse to Apply for Export Per- for immediate delivery. 

The Ruhr iron and steel interests are largely work- 
ing for stock, having refused to apply for the licenses 
under which with certain conditions the French will 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 27.—During the past fort- permit transport to the east. The immediate = 
: culty is the supply of credit and cash to the Ruh 


mits—Coal Imports Increase—Buying in 


. Austria Heavy 


night the steel market has been influenced by the re- , E 7 ee 

covery of the mark and the shortage caused by the Works, without which they cannot on on + 
’ x ré sae ¢ . ac © > : > £ tron 

French embargo against transport of Ruhr products Waes; and there has been an enormous demant 


° ‘ Wy o« > ° Vv, 
into unoccupied Germany. The mark rose from 49,122 the Ruhr for money 


marks to the dollar on Jan. 31 to 18,547 marks on Steel Production Unchecked 
Feb. 16, since when it has been fairly stable at about 
22,000. The Ruhr embargo has created a great demand Steel production on the Ruhr continues almost u 


e ° . ® . len 
for all iron and steel products, while the mark rise has checked and the solution of the occupation probl 
had the usual effect of checking industrial activity, if a solution is found, will result in the letting loos 


though to a less extent than after former mark recov- of a large quantity of stocked material, with a proba ye 
eries. The result of the scarcity is a new move to. increase of competition in the international ste¢ 
import from Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. The Aus- market. 

trian Stinnes-owned Alpine-Montan corporation has As compared with the mark exchange recovery 
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over 100 per cent, prices have dropped very little. One 
reason is that coal prices have remained at their maxi- 
mum price of about 120,000 marks a ton and heavy 
freight rates have to be borne on the increasing imports 
f foreign coal. Another reason is that when the mark 
recovery began, all prices were far below world-market 
evel, having risen only threefold in January as against 
. rise in the foreign exchanges of nearly sevenfold. 
Since the mark improvement there have been two all- 
und price-cuts for Steel Syndicate products and two 
artial price cuts for pig iron. Present prices in marks 
ner metric ton (the Steel Syndicate products being 
‘ted as usual for Thomas) are: 


‘ 
Hematite 678,300 
i OD ee eee Kone 648,300 
iS Se i ah in RS Oe wheelers e'a owe 645,300 
Siegerland steel iron....... ‘om be we 896.700 
Spiegeleisen, 8 to 10 per cent 1.003.600 


Siegerland and spiegeleisen have not been reduced, 
both dearer than they were on Feb. 8 when 
prices of other grades of pig iron reached their 


aq are 


iximum., 
Marks 
Steel Syndicate Products Per Metric Ton 
INBOCS ccccsscese 749,000 
BIOCOMG sccececes : ‘ 837.000 
BilletS cccccccs ° ae : 890,000 
SIADS cccsscccsoces a pas : 970,000 
Structural shapes ...... ; 1,034,000 
PATO wasecveeeeeewons ieee coe 2,048,000 
Vire rods 1.112.000 
S ts: 
5 mm. and over. 1.176.000 
3 to 5 mm... a Waban . 1,321,000 
; We 2 Sica ce sce ax es Sus 1.518.000 
J Under 1 mm.... 1.649.000 


More Ruhr Coal Produced Than Expected 


No difficulty has so far been met with by any metal 
lucers in the fuel supply. This is partly due to the 
rge reserves on hand, and partly to increased imports. 
In January coal imports sprang up to 1,870,000 metric 
t as against a monthly average of 1,050,000 tons in 
1922, while coal exports fell to 90,000 tons against an 
(reparations deliveries excluded) 420,000 
tons. The Ruhr coal production is reported to have de- 
ned since the occupation less than was feared, but 
here also the output, where not consumed on the spot, 


or 


iverage of 


$ SLOCK. 
Experts declare that if the occupation lasts indefi- 
itely with its present conditions, the result will be a 
boom in German exports of machinery and other fin- 
shed metal goods, reason being that payment for the 
ecessary increased import of coal, pig iron and steel 
unoccupied Germany, where most of the finishing 
ndustries lie, can only be made in that way. The con- 
fidence with which Germany faces the prospect of 
naking heavily increased payments abroad seems fairly 
well justified, because the depreciation of the paper 
nark has never checked her ability to pay for imports. 


FRENCH COKE SHORTAGE 


Coke Bought in Britain, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland. 


and United States—Belgium Exchanges 


Coke for Serap 


PARIS, FRANCE, March 7.—There is unfortunately 
10 improvement in supplies of coke to French blast 
furnaces. During February France received only 8000 
ns of coke from the Ruhr, and 1500 tons during the 
t five days of March. So far the French authorities 
e Ruhr have abstained from requisitioning the 
KS existing at coke ovens and have simply seized 
rayed carloads in various parts of the coalfields. 
From Dec. 20, 1922, to Jan. 20, 1923, France im- 
ted, besides German coke, 39,140 tons of coke from 
‘reat Britain, 51,900 tons from Belgium and 49,920 
tons from other countries, mostly, no doubt, from Hol- 
and and Czecho-Slovakia. 
since then imports from Great Britain have no 
‘oubt increased; but, owing to the present activity of 
er iron and steel trade, Great Britain is now rather 
hort of coke. 


2a . 
Belgium suspended all coke shipments to France for 
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The tendency of German exporting to turn more and 
more to finished goods is shown by a comparison with 
1913. Experts take the optimistic view that Germany 
could not only adapt herself to the loss of the great ore 
and pig iron production of Alsace-Lorraine but could 
also, given time, adapt herself to the French Ruhr 
embargo; the result being, of course, a flooding of the 
world market with German finished goods, for which 
the technically less efficient countries would be com- 
pelled to furnish the raw materials. 


Numerous Mergers of German Interests 


An Interessengemeinschaft (association of interests) 
has been formed by the Gutehoffnungshiitte, the 
Deutsche Werft (which is associated with the A. E. G. 
and Hapag) the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg, 
and the dock constructing firm of Klitzing in Hamburg. 

The two competing companies in the scrap trade, 
the Schrotteinkaufs Gesellschaft in- Berlin, and the 
Siichsische Schrotthandels Gesellschaft in Dresden, 
have effected a merger. Several large iron and steel 
works in Upper Silesia and in Central Germany, includ- 
ing the Oberschlesische Eisenbahnbedarfs Gesellschaft, 
the Oberschlesische Eisenindustries Gesellschaft, the 
Bismarkhiitte Borsigwerk, Kattowitzer Bergbau Gesell- 
schaft, Stahlwerk Henningsdorf, Deutsch-Luxemburg, 
Ferrum, Ganz & Co., and the Danubius Gesellschaft, 
have formed the Iron Credit Co., with a capital of 
500,000,000 marks, for the financing of scrap supplies 
of their works. They belong to the Schrotteinkaufs 
Gesellschaft (Scrap Buying Co.) and the two large 
traders in this line, Schweitzer & Oppler, Berlin, and 
I. Adler, Frankfurt-on-Main, are also associated. 


Agreement Between Krupp and Soviet Republic 


The agreement between the Soviet Government and 
Krupp for the cultivation of land in Southern Russia has 
been made public. It is very favorable to the German 
company, and contains privileges which have not yet been 
granted to any other company in Russia. The Krupp 
works intends to create a market for its machinery, 
especially agricultural, in Russia, and has formed a 
special company for this business. The new transac- 
tion is probably enly the forerunner of more extensive 
deals in other lines. The company may import raw 
materials and industrial products free of duty, and 
employees up to 50 per cent of the workmen and 75 
per cent of the staff may be foreigners. The company 
will have 105 square miles of land for thirty-six years, 
and pays a tax in kind of 10 per cent of the products 
during the first three years, of 15 per cent during the 
following three years and of 17.5 per cent from the 
seventh year onward. After expiration of the con- 
cession, the land with all the machinery, etc., becomes 
the property of the government. The contract runs 
from Dec. 1, 1923. 


a time, but these are to be resumed at once, at the rate 
of about 30,000 tons per month, provided France de- 
livers to Belgium one carload of serap for each two 
carloads of Belgian coke. 

From Czecho-Slovakia, French blast furnaces are 
receiving, via Austria and Switzerland, about 1200 tons 
of coke every other day. Some shipments are coming 
from Holland, where French metallurgists, through 
the Association Zélandaise de Carbonisation, are ob- 
taining the output of the Sluiskil plant, the capacity of 
which is 300,000 tons of coke per annum. 

In 1922 French collieries produced from their own 
ovens 1,026,000 tons of coke, of which the Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais districts contributed to the extent of 
540,000 tons. In 1913 the respective figures were 
2,635,000 and 2,445,000 tons. The reconstruction of 
destroyed coke ovens is being accelerated as much as 
possible, and the coke production of the Nord and Pas- 
de-Calais in January was 77,600 tons, against 65,500 
tons in December. Unfortunately, this reconstruction 


of coke ovens must keep pace with that of the collieries, 
and most of the mines producing coking slacks are 
among those most damaged during the war. 

France should now be able to produce about 1,200,- 
000 tons of coke per annum from ovens attached to 
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metallurgical works, provided, however, they can ob- 
tain a sufficient supply of coking slacks. 

In order simply to maintain her pig iron production 
of the last months of 1922, France requires 600,000 
tons of coke per month, of which about 360,000 tons 
recently came from the Ruhr. Therefore, the gap left 
by the interruption of shipments from the Ruhr re- 
mains practically unfilled, and French furnaces have 
quite naturally been led to think of American coke as 
a supplementary source of supply. It is reported that 
negotiations are now being conducted by the Société 
des Cokes de Hauts-Fourneaux for the purchase of 
coke from the United States and that the contemplated 
price is $15 to $16, c.i.f. French ports, which is equiva- 
lent to 250 to 280 fr. As a return freight, iron ore 
from Lorraine (grading 32.5 per cent iron) might be 
available at 35 fr., f.o.b. Dunkirk. 

On ‘Feb. 23, as a result of the high prices of British 
coke (260 to 280 fr., c.i.f. French ports), the Société 
des Cokes de Hauts-Fourneaux decided, as from March 
1, to increase the price from 150 fr. to 198 fr. (Franco- 
German frontier base), to be charged to metallurgical 
concerns up to 20 per cent of their capacity of coke 
consumption, and from 200 fr. to 310 fr. beyond the 
limit of 20 per cent. 

On Feb. 1 there were in blast in Lorraine 25 fur- 
naces, compared with 40 on Jan. 1, and in Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, 30 furnaces, compared with 47 on Jan. 1. At 
the end of February the number of blast furnaces still 
in operation in both these districts was about 40, most 
of which were operating at less than capacity. In 
January French production was 486,000 tons of pig iron 
and 408,000 tons of steel. 

Pig Iron.—There are few transactions. The last 
price mentioned for chill cast foundry pig iron, No. 3 
P. L., is 450 to 500 fr., at furnaces in the East, with 
coke at 198 fr. Some deals in French hematite were 
concluded at the following prices (coke at 198 fr.): 


HEAVY EXPORT DEMAND 


Numerous Inquiries Current but High Prices and 


Long Deliveries Are Obstacle—Large 


Coke Exports 


NEW YoRK, March 20.—Inquiry continues heavy 
from practically all foreign markets, particularly 
Japan and China, but the volume of orders received 
is, in comparison, considerably smaller. This condition 
seems attributable to rising prices and inability of 
exporters to promise anything like early delivery on 
most products. In fact on some materials, exporters 
are encountering great difficulty in placing orders at 
all. This dearth of material is particularly noticed by 
exporters selling to China. Chinese merchants are 
actively inquiring for wire shorts and second hand 
material of all kinds, both of which are scarce at 
present and when available at all are held at almost 
prohibitive prices. On wire, which is in considerable 
demand from Japanese buyers, about the best delivery 
obtainable is September or later, and on light gage 
black sheets, one large export interest is temporarily 
out of the market taking inventory to see how much 
tonnage is still available. 

The increase in quotations on structural material, 
which has been made by the Imperial Government 
Steel Works, in Japan, has resulted in some inquiry 
here for small tonnages of structural steel. The Gov 
ernment steel works are now quoting 115 to 120 yen 
per ton for structural steel against last year’s low 
schedule of 90 to 95 yen per ton, which was caused 
by the influx of German material. There would 
undoubtedly be heavier buying by private purchasers, 
were it not for the fact that Japanese bankers, 
fearing another deluge of imported steel as a result 
of overbuying at high prices, are in every possible way, 
trying to discourage purchases except for immediate 
needs, claiming that the American market has about 
reached a high point. 

Among the numerous inquiries, upon which bids 
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East and North, 540 to 570 fr., furnace; Parisian ay. 
550 to 600 fr., delivered; Center and South, 520 to 5: 
fr., furnaces. British East Coast hematite mixed nu) 
bers has been selling at 590 to 600 fr., delivered in +} 
Parisian area. 

Semi-Finished Material_—There is absolutely 
market in basic semi-finished material. For ope 
hearth steel, the following prices, ex-works, are by 
quoted with coke at 198 fr.: 

Fr, 
Per Metric T 
Ingots . 580 to 620 
Blooms 600 to 620 


Billets : .. 630 to 660 
Sheet billets 





650 to 680 
Beams.—A few transactions in large beams 
taken place at 720 to 750 fr. at mills, with cok 

198 fr. 


Rolled Merchant Products.—Transactions in 
merchant products are scarce. The price gen 
quoted is 780 to 820 fr. at mills in Meurthe-et-M 
or Lorraine with coke at 198 fr. 

Sheets and Plates.—The following prices ar 
quoted with coke at 198 fr. for basic steel sheet 
mills in Meurthe-et-Moselle or Lorraine: 


iY . 

Per Metric To 

Flats . T8O0 to 820 q 

Heavy sheets S30to S80 { 
Medium sheets S80 to 92 


Light sheets 1,100 to 1,200 


All the above-mentioned prices are subject to cha 
with the price of coke. Sometimes, however, fi: 


prices are quoted, among which the following are rec: 
7 
examples: | 
Fr 
Per Metric 
at Works 
Blooms (open-hearth) ; 700 
oe SO Per ee ee ae alt at 820 


Rolled merchant products. 870 to 890 


have recently been submitted, is a tender from the 
South Manchuria Railway Co., for 40-miles (6914 
tons) of 100-lb. rails, bids on which were opened March 
20. The Ogura Oil Co., in Japan, has been receiving 
bids on a total of about 5000 boxes of oil can tin plat 
Another rail inquiry for Manchuria is still current. I' 
calls for about 36 miles of 25-lb. rails and was issu F 
by the Imperial Government administration in Mar 
churia. In addition there are numerous small 
inquiries for rails ranging from 10 to 20 miles 
medium and heavy sections. The inquiry from Otaru 
municipality for 30 miles of 25-lb. rails was awarded t 
Mitsui & Co. This export house recently was award 
about 1000 tons of gas pipe from a private source. 

Demand from China is heavier than for severa 
months. Beside wire shorts, bar ends and second ha 
material, there are inquiries for tin plate, galvaniy 
sheets and pipe. There are numerous inquiries 
hand for tin plate wasters. One exporter to Chi! 
has recently bought a total of 100,000 ft. of small st 
pipe for shipment to various Chinese branches. 


Exports of American Fuel 


Although importation of pig iron from Britain a! 
the Continent has ceased, exportation of coke to Franc 
and Germany seems to have temporarily provided e% 
porters and importers with a successful and sat 
factory substitute business. One large importer a! 
exporter in New York has sold a total of 24,500 tor 
of furnace and foundry coke to French and Germa! 
interests in the past fortnight. Of this 15,000 to! 
was purchased for delivery to France and 9500 tons 
Germany, the price c.i.f. either Antwerp or Hambu! 
ranging from $15 to $17.50 per ton. However, as 
result of the rise in the domestic coke market and a 
increase in ocean freights from $4.25 per ton to $5- 
per ton, quotations are now several dollars higher 2! 
may prove somewhat of an obstacle to further larg 
purchases. One exporter reports the sale of 2300 t 
of spiegeleisen to Belgium to fill orders left op« 
through cancellation by German producers since 
occupation of the Ruhr. 
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Exporters who look forward to the possibility of 
elling American pig iron in foreign markets feel that 
uch an opportunity will present itself only when 
British furnaces are so heavily booked with orders as 

he out of the market, or the British price has in 

.sed several dollars higher than at present. 

Cc. P. Sandberg, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 

sulting and inspecting engineer for the Department 

3 State Railways, Bangkok, Siam, is receiving bids 
ibout 10,000 old steel standard gage sleepers, which 
Siam State railroad is offering for sale. The 
nsions are 7 ft. 7% in x 9% in. x %& in, and the 
vht 128 lb. each, or about 570 tons in all. 
Machinery for generating electricity to light 10 
; in and near Antung, China, is being inquired 
yy a Chinese company, which is understood to have 
erder to install these plants, says a recent consular 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
ce. The capacities required range from 11 to 
w., or sufficient to supply 700 to 5,000 16-candle 
lights. Full particulars are available at offices 
pureau. 


BRITISH MOVEMENTS 


Less ( Loke 


Shipping Position Easier 


Market Strong and Prices High 
| sed Last Year 


NDON, ENGLAND, March 8.—During the past fort- 
he strength of the iron and steel market has 
ied and the tendency in all directions has beer 
gher prices. The Continental demand both 
nd pig iron is still heavy and, with the price 

i rmer now up to 42s. ($9.87) delivered to local 
ers, the chances of any substantial increase in 
tput of pig iron are remote. Additions have been 
wo furnaces being restarted in the Cleveland 
and some on the West Coast, but these will 
the market, as the products are all required 


| 4 imption in steel works. Cleveland makers 
q it for two months ahead, and for deliveries be- 
4 ; it date will not quote at present. 
; \ Cleveland foundry iron has been sold at 125s. 
cd 1.37) and as much as 140s. ($32.90) has been paid 
Bi pecial grades of East Coast hematite. Scotch pig 


as been sold in fair quantities to Canada, for 
t on the reopening of navigation. 
eply to a question asked in the House of Com- 
this week, the number of coke ovens in use in 
lited Kingdom last year was estimated at 10,500 
the quantity of coke produced at 9,400,000 tons, 
ympares with 15,400 ovens and 12,611,435 tons 
120, and 21,006 ovens and 12,798,996 tons in 1913. 
imount of coke consumed in blast furnaces last 
was about 6,000,000 tons, compared with 5,750,000 
n 1920 and 11,750,000 tons in 1913. 

he increase in the costs of production is reflected 
manufactured iron and steel prices which are about 
(32.35) dearer than those quoted two weeks ago. 
some cases works have booked enough orders and 
w cannot deliver under 10 to 12 weeks for certain 
heations, some very good buying having been done 
domestic consumers. Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit- 
& Co. has recently secured orders for 37 heavy 
motives for India, and the total number of locomo- 
for India placed in this country, according to 
‘arliamentary returns, is now 75 for the Indian Gov- 

rnment lines, and 206 for companies’ lines. 
Reports from the Continent continue to show the 
tion daily becoming worse and, while here and there 
tations are made, generally speaking it is very dif- 
to do business. Small consiznments against some 
rent contracts are being made as long as fuel sup- 
es last, but it is doubtful whether such orders will 
ompleted. The buyers on this side are naturally 
essing for deliveries, especially of semi-finished steel, 


nich is in very short supply both here and on the 
ntinent, 





The cheaper freights now ruling are hardly encour- 


zing to the shipbuilding trade. Inquiries for new 
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Removal of old locks and construction of new ones 
higher up the branch of the Brantas River, which flows 
through Soerabaya, Java, Dutch East Indies, are con- 
templated in plans recently submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in Soerabaya. The work is 
expected to involve 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 guilders. 

It is reported from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, that the 
National Bureau of Public Works contemplates the 
expenditure of 38,763,763 paper pesos (about $16,459,- 
094 at par) for this year’s construction program. In 
addition, it is reported that about $12,140,604 will be 
expended during the year for the modification and 
extension of sanitary works in different parts of the 
Republic. 

In Spain, the Government will receive bids during 
the coming six months for the construction of a meter- 
gage railroad from Gama on the Santander-Bilbao line 
to the port of Santona, in Santander Province, about 
10 kilometers (6.2 miles). Further information may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


ships come in, it is true, and some good orders have 
been booked but, generally speaking, ship-owners are 
not keen to commit themselves. Consequently steel 
plate makers lack orders, and can give fairly prompt 
deliveries, whereas sectional steel is scarce, and this 
accounts for the fact that the two products are quoted 
at practically the same price. Swan, Hunter & Wig- 


ham Richardson are reported to have purchased a sub- 
tantial tI of land on the Tees side for the purpose 
of establishing a shipyard there. 

In the fifty-second yearly report of the North of 
England Steam Ship Owners’ Asscciation it is stated 
that, while primary shipping costs have undergone no 
material decrease, a general reduction in dock and 
h 


arbor dues and in railroad rates, as well as reduced 
osts affecting steel and iron trades, have assisted in 
making the position of shipping somewhat easier, 


while the phenomenal demand for coal, both from 
America and the Centinent, meant more employment 
for shipping and, though the number of steamers lying 
idle i till large, a considerable reduction has been 
made 


British Pig Iron and Steel Output in February 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 17. (By Cable).—The 
production of pig iron in Great Britain in February 
was 543,400 gross tons and that of steel ingots and 
castings 707,100 tons. These compare with 567,900 
tons of pig iron and 634,100 tons of steel in January. 
The February steel output is the largest since Decem- 
ber, 1920, when it was 746,600 tons. The 1922 pro- 
duction averaged 408,300 tons of pig iron per month 
and 486,000 tons of steel ingots and castings per month. 


The comparative data for the British steel industry 
in gross tons per month are as follows: 


Steel Ingots 


Pig Iron and Castings 





per month 855,000 639,000 
per month 669,500 755,600 
per month 217,600 302,100 
per month 408,200 486,000 
January. 567,900 624,300 


1923, February 543.400 


707,100 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—At the end of February 
189 blast furnaces were in operation in Great Britain 
and 340 open-hearth furnaces. Six blast furnaces and 
20 open-hearth furnaces had been lighted in the month. 

The February iron and steel exports, given in Tue 
IRON AGe’s cable dispatch from London, on page 792 
of last week’s issue, include besides the 65,881 gross 
tons of pig iron there mentioned, 14,098 tons of ferro- 
alloys, 46,690 tons of tin plate, 49,690 tons of galva- 
nized sheets and 29,694 tons of plates and sheets. 

Imports totaled 122,664 tons, of which 45,383 tons 
were semi-finished steel material and 15,711 tons pig 
iron and ferroalloys. 
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Report on Business Cycles Anticipated 


Indications of What Recommendations Will Be—Some 


Government Work Postponed—Similar Action 


as to Other Projects Probable 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Because of the present- 
day conditions it is considered to be extremely timely 
that the Committee on the Business Cycle of the Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment Conference will make its report 
in about a week. It already has been stated by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover that one of the outstanding 
suggestions in this report will be for development by 
financial and business interests, as well as by Govern- 
ment departments, of improved statistical studies, look- 
ing to more intelligent control of the business cycle 
in order to avoid periods of booms and slumps. 

It will not be the purpose of the committee in any 
way to tell any of these interests how to run their busi- 
ness, but it is the intention to lay before them facts 
and figures based on a careful and intensive survey 
during the past 18 months by 250 people so that there 
will be made possible a clear conception of the ups and 
downs in the business world and their causes and ef- 
fects. In a word, it is the hope that conditions may 
be planed out and put on an even keel so as to do away 
as nearly as possible with peaks and valleys and to 
move out on a more nearly even road of industrial 
activity and prices. There is no expectation that this 
ideal can be wholly realized, but it is felt that the study 
will be of great educational value and of vast economic 
help to the country. 

It also will be recommended by the committee that 
there be control of public expenditures in construction 
work by deferring such undertaking wherever possible 
when it is proceeding at its highest point. Likewise 
private lines engaged in construction work will also be 
told of the advantage in spreading activities of this 
kind over extended periods rather than intensifying 
such efforts within a limited space of time. It is be- 
lieved that the iron and steel industry, for instance, 
would be greatly helped if such a program were made 
effective. The committee is considered by Secretary 
Hoover to be possessed of extraordinary ability and is 
headed by Owen Young, president of the General Elec- 
tric Co. Other members are Joseph H. Defrees, for- 
mer president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: Clarence Woolley, president of the 
American Radiator Co.; Catherine VanFleet and Mat- 
thew Woll, the last-named being associated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Recommendations Indicated 


Considerable significance is attached to the fact 
that precedent to the announcement of the Committee 
on the Business Cycle, Secretary Hoover made public 
yesterday morning a report to the President which 
plainly anticipates recommendations that are to be 
made by the committee. The report to the President 
was made at the request of the latter. The President 
pointed out that the Administration in one way or an- 
other has the direction of Congress to carry on a con- 
siderable volume of construction work and the Chief 
Executive sought “the advice of the Department of 
Commerce as to the policy which ought to be pursued 
in view of the present economic situation in the build- 
ing industries, with a view to determining how much 
to speed up on the construction program to which we 
are committed.” 

Secretary Hoover, in brief, urged that in view of 
the present activities and full employment in the con- 
struction and related industries, the Government defer 
its program as a sort of a reserve when there is less 
activity. This is in line with the suggestions made by 
the President’s Unemployment Conference in 1921. 
Secretary Hoover also pointed to the present high in- 
dex figures applying to structural steel and other com- 
modities at present as compared with those of other 


years, such as 1913 and 1916, as a further reason for 
postponing Government work. It is evident that the 
Administration is attempting to set a pace as a caution 
against inflation with its inevitable period of liquida- 
tion and unemployment and also is endeavoring to 
straighten out the sharp curves, as to prices and em- 
ployment, that accompany fluctuating industrial con 
ditions. 
Secretary Hoover's Position 


Secretary Hoover in his reply to the President 
pointed out that a survey conducted by the department 
developed the following fundamentals: 

“1, The year 1922 was a year of very large employ 
ment and activity in the construction trades and at the 
end of the year stocks of construction materials were 
very much reduced. Since the beginning of the present 
year, there has been even more activity than in the 
same period last year and the contracts let in the past 
few months are of larger volume than any hitherto 
entered into in a similar period. Advance orders for 
construction materials are upon a very large scale. 

“2. Labor in the construction trades and in the 
manufacture of material is not only at full employment 
but there is actually a shortage in many directions. 

“3. Transportation facilities available for the build- 
ing materials are fully loaded and almost constant car 
shortages are complained of with consequent interrup- 
tion in production. 

“My conclusion from all this is that, at least for the 
next several months, the trades will be fully occupied 
in private construction, all of which is generally needed 
by the country,” said Mr. Hoover. 

“For the Government to enter into competition at 
the present moment will give no additional employ- 
ment to labor and no additional production of materials 
but must in the broad sense in the end displace that 
much private construction. The governments, nation- 
ally and locally, are in a much better position to hold 
construction work in abeyance than are private con- 
cerns, and are in better position to speed up in times 
of less demand as we did in the last depression as the 
result of the Unemployment Conference. We can by 
this means contribute something to a more even flow 
of employment not only directly in the construction 
work but in the material trades. 

“I would recommend, therefore, that you direct the 
different divisions of the Government to initiate no 
new work that is not eminently necessary to carry 0! 
the immediate functions of the Government and that 
there should be a slowing down of work in progress 
so much as comports with real economy in construc- 
tion, until after there is a relaxation in private de- 
mands.” 


Sales of Steel and Other Products 


In a statistical study accompanying the report, Sec 
retary Hoover shows among other things, that fabri- 
cated steel sales in 1922 were 68 per cent over those 
of 1913 and were 16 per cent over those for 1916, the 
highest previous year. Lumber production in 1922, he 
pointed out, was above any year in the past decade. 
Cement shipments were greater than production and 
were 20 per cent higher than in 1920, the previous 
record year. Actual building activity in 1922, Mr. 
Hoover pointed out, in relation to 1919, was greate: 
than the figures on contracts awarded show. A large 
amount of building contracted for in the last months 
of 1921 was carried over into 1922, the report pointe: 
out, while there was practically no such carry-ove! 
into 1919. 

Dealing with price levels, the report shows that 
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there was an increase of 17 per cent in February, 1923, 
over February, 1922, in frame house materials, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent in brick house materials, and an 
increase of 23 per cent in wholesale prices. 

“The limiting physical factors in the amount of 
construction to be undertaken in the future are labor, 
materials, and transportation. 

“It may be said generally that labor is in full em- 
ployment at the present time, and the increase in con- 
struction demand during the spring months on the 
basis of contracts already let indicates even increased 
shortages over those now existing. Considerable num- 
bers of material manufacturers are running at full 
apacity, and where production capacity is under- 
mployed at the present time, it is largely due to 
hortage of labor. 

“Advance orders are greatly in excess of those a 
vear ago. Combined figures of seven large lumber 
issociations show an increase of 49 per cent in orders 
received during the first nine weeks in the year, over 
he same period in 1922. Unfilled steel orders of the 
argest company were 71 per cent greater at the end 
if February than a year before. Sales of fabricated 
steel for the first two months of 1923 were 85 per cent 
above the same period in 1922. January orders for 
sanitary pottery made a new high record for all time. 
Trade reports for other commodities not covered by 
adequate statistics indicate similar tendencies. 

“The transportation situation is indicated by the 

shortage during the last few months as follows: 


Car Shortage at End of Month 


1922 1921 
Decemhe?. sid ves eksss 82,927 110 
1923 1922 
January 73,269 642 
Veneta <+.ictealkauvas 80,633 599 


“From the above it would appear that the building 
nd construction necessities of the country are being 
taken care of so far as labor, material manufacturing, 
and transportation facilities permit, and that the addi- 
tion of Governmental projects at the present time will 
not add to the production of materials or to the amount 
of employment in the country, but would in fact mean 
simply displacement of construction that could be 
undertaken at private hands.” 


Building Deferred 


The Federal Reserve Board already has inaugurated 
the program of deferring building activities, as sug- 
gested in the Hoover recommendations. It has dis- 
ipproved of acceptance of bids for the building of a 
ranch bank at Little Rock, Ark., the bids having been 

eived by the Federal Reserve Bank at St. Louis. 
"he board adopted a resolution yesterday stating that 
intil “the present congestion in the building activities 
{ the country is materially relieved and costs of build- 
ng are lowered, the Federal Reserve banks should not 

1 to the existing difficulties of the situation by 
carrying on any branch building operations other than 

se now in progress or: for which contracts have al- 
eady been entered into.” 


The Obermayer Prize for Foundrymen 


The Rochester convention of the American Foun- 
irymen’s Association in 1922 was marked by the first 
Obermayer prize competition. Provision is being made 

r a similar contest this year at the Cleveland con- 
ention, April 30 to May 3. This prize, which is given 
the S. Obermayer Co., will be bestowed upon the 
rson submitting a drawing or a model of some jig 
device which in the opinion of the judges embodies 
he best ideas for a device to help in the economical 
roduction of castings. The conditions call for a device 
hich can be constructed in any foundry and used 
the production of castings and other foundry opera- 
‘ons, but which shall not be patentable. Contestants 
‘or this prize will be limited to men who are foremen 
t workers in foundries or in some department of a 
ant operated in connection with a foundry. They 
hould file notice with the secretary of the association, 

E. Hoyt, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, of 
heir desire to enter the contest. 
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MAY CHANGE TARIFF 


Fordney-McCumber Rate on Pig Iron to Be In- 
vestigated by Commission 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Differences between for- 
eign and domestic costs of production of pig iron will 
be the subject of an investigation by the United States 
Tariff Commission under the flexible provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber act. The only other products in 
the metal schedule listed in the 17 investigations or- 
dered by the commission, under these provisions, em- 
braced within section 315, are Swiss pattern files. 

Pig iron carries a duty of 75c. per ton under the 
present law, as compared with $2.50 under the Payne- 
Aldrich act, while under the Underwood-Simmons law 
it was free of duty. Files under the present law take 
duties ranging from 25c. to 77%c. per dozen, being 
identical with those carried in the Payne-Aldrich act, 
and under the Underwood-Simmons law were dutiable 
at 25 per cent. It is the policy of the commission not 
to announce either the names of those making appli- 
cation for changes in rates under the flexible pro- 
visions or to denote whether they sought an increase 
or decrease in the duties. In view of past reports, 
however, it is understood that the application regard- 
ing pig iron rates was filed by American merchant 
blast furnace interests, seeking to increase the duty 
to the maximum allowed under the law or 50 per cent, 
which would bring it to $1.125 per ton. 


Harding’s Action 


Announcement of the investigations, made this 
morning, was not made by the commission until after 
appeal had been telegraphed to President Harding in 
Florida to break the deadlock within the commission 
regarding the policy it is to pursue under the flexible 
provisions. The President telegraphed to Chairman 
Thomas 0. Marvin of the commission advising him 
to proceed with the investigation and to send out notices 
which had been mailed to the press last Saturday, but 
which had been held up at the post office upon an 
order from the White House pending communication 
with the President after the differences of opinion 
within the commission became known. As pointed out 
in THE IRON AGE of Feb. 8, page 407, there are two 
schools of thought regarding authority conferred in 
enacting the flexible provisions. One group repre- 
sented by Vice Chairman William S. Culbertson of 
the commission, a Republican, is of the opinion that 
Congress intended that the commission through the 
President was authorized to bring about a complete 
and scientific revision of the tariff. The 
other group, headed by Chairman Marvin, also a Re- 
publican, is strongly of the opinion that Congress did 
not bestow such widespread authority upon the Presi- 
dent and the commission, but that it intended changes 
in rates should be based upon economic conditions as 
they affected foreign and domestic costs of produc- 
tion and as they change from time to time. It is con- 
sidered that the President has accepted the interpre- 
tation of the Marvin group and does not intend that 
the commission of its own volition shall imaugurate 
wholesale investigations so as to bring about a com- 
plete revision of the tariff. 

It also is accepted as a matter of course that the 
constitutionality of the flexible provisions will be chal- 
lenged, now that the investigations actually have been 
ordered, and those questioning the constitutionality 
will have specific cases under which they can proceed. 

In its announcement the commission said: that it 
had received upward of 140 applications for relief 
under the flexible provisions. It is understood that 
it had tentatively granted 30 of these applications, but 
subsequently pared them down to 17, most of the latter 
including items in the chemical and cotton schedules. 
Under the commission’s rules of procedure formal 
notice of the investigation into each article will be 
published and opportunities afforded to all persons 
interested to appear, present evidence and be heard 
in person or by a representative. It is stated that 
applications relative to other articles are still pending. 


President 


so-called 
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FURTHER ADVANCES 
Higher Wages As a Market Factor 


Special Urgency in Automobile Steel—Build- 
ing and Car Demand Heavy 


There is a lessened rate of new bookings by steel 
mills, due chiefly to the fact that most producers 
will not sell farther ahead in the face of higher 
costs, under the general expectation of wage in- 
creases to iron and steel workers. However, in spite 
of circumstantial reports, no such announcements 
have been made. 

The ability of leading works to make a further 
slight increase in output the past week has strength- 
ened the belief that all the steel required will be 
produced. There is also the probability that out- 
door work will draw as many men from plants con 
suming steel as from those making it. 

On their face all the week’s price developments 
ndicate a stronger market situation. Some of the 
advances, notably in sheets, are due to the effort of 
the automotive industry to get hold of more steel 
within a given time than the mills can deliver, es- 
pecially in view of recent plant additions at Detroit. 
The Ford program for March is 156,000 cars and the 
average for Detroit plants is 12,000 a day. 

On the heavier products—plates, shapes and bars 

there are wider variations this week in the prices 
of various mills and the deliveries they can make, 
but 2.50c. material and higher is still in the pre- 
mium class, with the contract basis for third quar- 
ter largely undetermined. Plates in particular show 
high prices for early delivery, eastern mills asking 
as much as 2.90c. 

Blue-annealed sheets are in notably short sup- 
ply. Mills that can deliver quickly are getting 3.25c. 
Galvanized sheets also are distinctly higher. There 
is a sharp advance also in tin plates, as high as $6 
being paid for a round lot. 

In the Central West current demand for sheet 
bars is quite in excess of available supply, pending 
inquiries including one for 10,000 tons. After 
making further sales at $45, Youngstown, an im- 
portant producer has withdrawn from the market. 

Cleveland reports this week, as did Chicago 
last week, that some construction is being post- 
poned because of high costs, but at Detroit, 
where wage advances have been less, building is 
not affected as yet. 

A total of over 40,000 tons of new fabricated 
steel inquiries, not including 10,000 tons for oil 
tanks for the Navy at Honolulu, shows sustained 
activity, and 26,000 tons was awarded for 20 of 
the larger jobs. The New York Central, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Seaboard bought a 
total of 8000 cars and the Louisville & Nashville 
entered the market for 8000. Eastern car plants 
are not so heavily booked as those of the West. 
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Pig iron buying, while perhaps not so brisk as i: 
the preceding week, has been active and prices have 
again advanced $1 in the principal Northern cen 
ters and Virginia, while in Alabama $27, Bir 
mingham, continues to be the prevailing pric: 
Purchases include 20,000 tons of Southern fo: 
third quarter for a sanitary company and 10,00 
tons for an Indiana automobile company, of whic! 
4000 tons will come from Canada and 6000 from 
Buffalo. Virginia iron is selling over a much wide; 
territory than in several years and is an impor 
tant factor in the Chicago market. Ohio and 
Buffalo irons are selling freely in Michigan and 
Indiana. The basic market in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh shows decidedly increased interest of 
melters. Charcoal grades have been marked u; 
from $1.50 to $2. Indications are that pig iro: 
production will be sharply increased at an earl\ 
date, provided requirements for coke can be met 

France and Germany have agreed to waive ex 
port licenses on 120,000 tons of steel from the Ruh: 
on British shipbuilding contracts. Another new 
development is the starting up of plants in Czecho 
Slovakia to supply steel to Germany. 

Sales of domestic coke for export to France, 
Belgium and Germany are now estimated at 100,000 
tons. Already there is car congestion at the easter 
seaboard due to shipments on these orders. 

Since placing rails with Germany in 1922 at 
bargain prices for 110 miles of South Manchuria) 
Railway extensions, Japan has failed to get deli’ 
erles. Already rails for 30 miles of this track have 
been bought in this country for early delivery, and 
now further inquiry has come for 6900 tons or 40 
miles. 

Higher prices for pig iron are reflected in TH! 
IRON AGE composite figure, which is $30.86 against 
$29.96 last week, $27.38 last month, and $18.38 on 
year ago. 

Finished steel remained at 2.710c. per Ib., ac- 
cording to THE IRON AGE composite price. This 
compares with 2.446c. Jan. 2. 


Pittsburgh 


Buyers Urge Deliveries—Less Fear of , 
Shortage of Labor 


PITTSBURGH, March 20.—The steel situation her 
has lost none of its recent strength, and if there ha 
been any decline in activity it is because the mills do 
not want to add to their obligations in the face of an 
early possibility of still higher costs in the shape 0! 
wage increases. Buyers are just as eager for supplies 
and places on new order books as they have been. The) 
are particularly anxious for deliveries against to! 
nages under order or contract to safeguard secondar) 
manufacturing schedules, and there are instances wher 
buyers are tracing cars to insure delivery. It 
claimed that virtually. all of the steel moving aw) 
from the mills is going into consumption and that ther: 
is almost no stocking. 

In view of the fact that steel plant and furna: 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





Mar. 20, Mar. 13, Feb. 20, Mar. 21, M 0, Mar. 13, Feb, 20, Mar. 21 
Pig Iron, per Gross Ton 1923 1923 1923 1922 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1923 1923 1923 1922 ? 
\ 2X Philadelphia?. .. $38.14 $31 76 $29.76 $21.26 Pe Lb. to Large B sers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
2, Valley furnacey.... 31.00 30.00 =5.00 19.00 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 8.75 3.75 50 00 
Southern, Cin’tif... 31.05 31.05 29.05 19.50 : . ‘ s! = 49 v.0 , 
»’ Birmingham, Ala.+.. 27.00 27.00 25.00 15.00 sheets, galv No. 28, Pgh 5.00 85 4.60 4.00 
Jo. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 32.00 31.00 30.00 20.00 Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 3.00 2.90 2.65 2.25 
: isic, del’d, eastern Pa... 30.00 29.50 28.25 20.50 W ils. Pittsburel > an , . 9 
1 ic. Valley furnace..... 31.00 30.00 26.50 18.00 porns Smee ee ~ ae 5.00 6.40 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh 32.77 31.77 29.77 21.46 Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.2 
illeable, Chicago* .. 82.00 31.00 50.00 20.00 Barbed wire, galv. P’eh 1.45 3.45 3.45 05 
lleable Valley .ccccce eee 30.00 28 00 19.00 late h } 5.50 ‘ Ms 04 a 
ray forge, Pittsburgh... 32.27 31.27 29.27 20.71 , awe 8 +4 : 
S. charcoal, Chicago... 36.15 34.65 33.15 re OO at = 
romanganese, furnace. .120.00 120.00 107.50 6°? 50 Old Mate rial, ver Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago ..$28.50 $28.50 27.50 $17.00 
: Rails. Billets, Ete. Per Gross Ton: Carwheels, Philadelphia.. 27.00 26.00 25.00 16.00 
rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 26.50 24.00 23.50 15.00 
billets, Pittsburgh... 45.00 15.00 £0.00 28.00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila 26.00 25.00 21.00 1 0 
billets. Pittsburgh. 7 15.00 $5.00 10.00 28.00 on' “teat a : . -— . e e sar 
sheet bars P’gh... $5.00 45.00 40.00 "9 00 H : : scrap, Ch’g 24.00 24.00 20.00 12.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 52.00 52.00 £7.50 32.00 “ 1 cast, Pittsburgh 28.00 26.00 25.00 15.75 
4 billets, Phila........ 50.17 48.67 $5.17 3.74 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 29.00 28.00 24.00 17.25 
4 Wire reds, Pittsburgh. . 0.00 50.00 50.00 36.00 \ l cast. Ch’go (net ton) 27.00 26.00 24.00 14.2 
s Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila 28.00 27.00 25.00 15.50 
a . ‘s steel, P’eh, lb 2.35 2.35 2.20 1.40 No. 1 RR. wrot.,. Ch’'go (net) 21.00 °1.00 18.00 11.75 
5 rails at mill ea 2.15 2.15 1.40 
‘ Coke, Connellsville, 
inishe i Steel, ' on 
linished Iron and Stee mae Wet Seth At Coe 
l.b. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents Furnace cok prompt $7.50 $7.50 $7.00 $3 95 
ars, Philadelphia 2.825 2.725 2.475 1.76 Foundry cok: ai : a.m on or 
bars, Chicago.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.60 ; : promp* “oO oom 5.00 1.25 
bars, Pittsburgh... 2.35 2.35 2.25 1.40 
Steel bars, Chicago.... 2.35 2.35 2.25 1.60 Metals, 
bars, New York. 2.69 4.69 6-99 1.78 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
plates, Pittsburgh 2.35 2.35 2.2 1.40 - _ , 
plates, Chicago 50 2.50 2.35 1.60 Lake copper, New York 17.25 17.12% 16.00 13.00 d 
plates, New York 2.69 2.69 2 59 1.78 Electrolytic copper, refinery 17.00 16.75 15.75 12.75 
B PEER: » 0.2 oO. = St: Louis S00 867.80 7.30 4.72! 
r (nicago. ° ~.49 “ ’ «.00 Y s : Be ” cad on 
ms. New York.... 2.69 269 259 1.78 Z New York S.235 8.15 7.6 07% 
hoops, Pittsburgh 3.30 3.05 2.90 1.8 id, S Loui 8.2 8.25 810 1.42% 
: 1, New Yor 8.25 8.60 8.1 4.7 
*The average switching charge for delivery to found . tyes , a 
Chicago district is 61c. per ton S ), New York 9.25 51.50 42.62% 29.12% 
S n, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.7 Antimor (Asiatic), N. ¥ 8.75 8.87% 7.12% 4.20 
b in the ibove table are for domestic de \ ‘ a > eces i! app t export business 
‘ ’ 
=? Composite Price, March 20, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.710 Per Lb. 
eS prices of steel. bars, ) ( March 13. 1923, 2.710 
: plates, plain wire, Feb 20, 1923, 2.631le 
I rails black pipe March 21, 1922, > 019% 
heet ) These product titute 88 per cent of the ( 10-year pre-war average, 1.689e 
pies United Stat output of f hed st 
i Composite Price, March 20, 1923, Pig Iren, $30.86 Per Gross Ton 
4 verage of basic and foundry ) ( Mar: 13, 192 $29.96 . 
the as being Valley quotatio Feb 20, 1923 7.38 
dry an average of Chicag March 21, 1922 18.38 
1 and Birmingham ) ( 10-year pre-war average, 15.7 
ns are holding up at a remarkably high rate Massillon, at prices that enhance the value of local 
face of oft-repeated assertions that labor is yard holding ind also serve to check any increased 
here is some tendency to discount reports of fferings in this market 
shortages and this is accompanied by a growing Coke prices remain firm under the influence of ex- 
' ef that the country will be able to produce all the port demands, coupled with the fact that so much of the 
ay ind steel that will be required. The automotive Connellsville production was under contract when this 
eg istry, however, wants supplies in greater volume demand developed. The coal market, strangely enough, ' 
Ko ne time than can be physically provided, and it is not affected in the least by the export situation or 
it strikingly that those lines finding heaviest he relatively high prices for coke. 
y that industry are the ones where premium prices Steel works operations in the district hold at about 
nost common. It is reported that a northern Ohio 85 to 90 per cent by the independents and the Stee! 
i iker of automobile sheets is in position to deliver Corporation average is right around the higher figure 
i e . -o : . . . . . . 
y and has obtained as much as 7c. base for body Dover furnace of the Hanna Furnace Co. went out to 
Hot-rolled flats are another very strong line, day for minor repairs, and will be down for ten days or 
e demand for the automotive industries is largely two weeks, and the furnace of the Struthers Furnace 
msible. The general market on finished products Co. is expected to go down shortly for an important 
tending higher because semi-finished steel has ad- epair. Otherwise, there has been no change in the 
ed so much more than finished lines. Sharply last furnace list in this district. ’ 
gher prices have been reached for tin plate for early Pig Iron.—Prices continue to creep higher since de- 
very since a week ago. Few mills have any surplus mands exceed offerings. We note one sale of approxi- 
ges available for delivery during the current half mately 7500 tons of basic for second quartér delivery 
and we note sales of selected stock items at $6 at $31, Valley furnace base, and apparently none is 
vase box and one sale of a round lot of production § available for less. Follansbee Brothers Co. is in the 
at the same figure. market for 10,000 tons for delivery over the four 
The week has been marked by a further advance months beginning with June, but has not had much of 


1 per ton in all grades of pig iron, and scrap prices’ a response from producers who hesitate to sell that far 
ve stiffened sharply, chiefly because of a big sale at ahead until they have more definite knowledge as to 
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costs. Bessemer iron also has sold at $31, Valley fur- 
nace, and also at $31 at Johnstown, Pa. About 3000 
tons of this grade has been sold. No. 2 foundry iron 
also commands $31 and evidently we are in the market 
where iron is iron, since $31 also has been paid for mal- 
leable grade. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.77 per gross ton: 


Basie aed = $31.00 
Bessemer ‘ 31.00 
Gray forge ; $29.50 to 30.50 
No. 2 foundry 31.00 
No, 3 foundry 30.50 
Malleable ; 31.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free .. 85.00 to 36.00 


Ferroalloys—The market here shows all around 
strength, notably for early supplies of ferromanganese. 
Domestic producers are asking $120, furnace or sea- 
board, for such small lots as they have available for 
delivery between now and July 1, while the price of 
British material for such delivery is $125, seaboard. 
If there is any of the latter for early delivery, it is 
tonnage in second hands. On last half tonnages, both 
domestic and British producers are naming $115, fur- 
nace and seaboard. Spiegeleisen again is being sought, 
with the biggest demand from those who hitherto have 
used ferromanganese. There is only one source of 
supply and this factor has no tonnage available for 
delivery during the current half year. Prices have 
advanced to $39 to $40, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent 
material, with 16 to 19 per cent alloy quoted $1 per ton 
less. Shortage of 50 per cent ferrosilicon still is acute 
and $92.50 delivered now seems to be minimum, 


We quote British 80 per cent ferromanganese, 
$115 to $125, ec.if. Atlantic seaboard, duty paid, 
changes in the duty for buyers’ account, or $119.79 
to $129.79 delivered Pittsburgh; domestic, $119.79 to 
$124.79 f.o.b. furnace, freight allowed; 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, $92.50; spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, 
carloads, $39 to $40, furnace: 16 to 19 per cent, 
carloads, $38 to $39, furnace Bessemer ferrosilicon 
is quoted f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
furnaces as follows 10 per cent, $47.50; 1 per 
cent, $50.80; 12 per cent, $54.10; 13 per cent, $58.10; 
14 per cent, $63.10: silvery iron, 6 per cent, $36; 
7 per cent, $37; 8 per cent, $38.50; 9 per cent, 
$40.50; 10 per cent, $42.50; 11 per cent, $45.80; 12 
per cent, $49.10. The present freight rate from Jack- 
son and New Straitsville into the Pittsburgh district 
is $3.66 per gross ton 


fron and Steel Bars.—The Steel Corporation and the 
leading local independent still hold to a base of 2.25c., 
Pittsburgh, but both are heavily obligated and are tak- 
ing on very little new business. Valley mills nominally 
are at 2:25c., base, but have no surplus over their 
present commitments. Pressure for shipmerts against 
orders is heavy and insistent and it is claimed that 
there is no stocking among manufacturing consumers, 
while warehouse interests are moving consignments so 
freely as to be unable to build up stocks. It is doubt- 
ful if mills will accept less than 2.35c. on reasonably 
early deliveries while the more common price on spec- 
ified shipments is 2.50c. base. Iron bars are firm at 
unchanged prices. 
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We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.25c. 
to 2.50c reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 2.25c. 
to 2.50c. base; rail steel reinforcing bars, 2.20c, to 


2.30c.; refined iron bars, 3c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, 

Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—The regular market price is 
crystallizing at 2.35c., Pittsburgh, that now being the 
quotation of both the Stee] Corporation and the leading 
independent here for second quarter. Mills have given 
protection on some tonnage to the end of this month 
at 2.25c., and it is said that the average price of cur- 
rent shipments still is below 2c. All mills are heavily 
committed and are not easily interested in etrictly new 
business. Postponement of some important projects 
in other parts of the country is not disturbing to fabri- 
cators here, with the Government report on structural 
awards showing a gain of almost 8500 tons over Janu- 
ary and new inquiry still showing much activity. Plain 
material prices are given on page 859. 

Plates.—The minimum price now is 2.35c. base, 
Pittsburgh, except against a few tonnages on which 
the mills have protected buyers to the end of this 
month at 2.25e. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion has named 2.35c. as its base on such second quar- 
ter business as it can take and the Steel Corporation is 
also at that figure, though not a free seller, since it 
has little open capacity for the remainder of the pres- 
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ent half year. Other mills generally are quoting 2.50, 
and a Cleveland producer has made sales as high ; 
2.75c. About 700 tons of steel, mostly plates, wil] ) 
required for five 1000-ton steel coal barges recent 
taken by the American Bridge Co. Prices are given 
page 859. 


Sheets.—Pressure for supplies still is heavy and t} 
market continues to work higher under the insista) 
of buyers for sufficient material to keep up their ope: 
ating schedules. All consuming industries are bus, 
notably the automotive industry, with Detroit distri: 
plants reported to be turning out 12,000 vehicles a day 
Shipments of steel on contracts are not sufficient 
permit such a showing and active buying of additions 
tonnages is noted. This is reflected in high prices fo 
specified deliveries of sheets finding heavy use in auto 
mobile construction. As high as 7c. base on automobil: 
body sheets has been obtained by a northern Oh 
maker and blue annealed sheets for disk wheels hav: 
lately sold up to 3.25c., base. The leading interest j 
sold out for the present half year and is able to mak 
progress against its obligations by declining new busi 
ness. A high ratio to the total booking is already 
specified. An Ohio independent has just announced 
base of 5.25c. on galvanized sheets and 5c. now is th 
minimum on this grade, while on black sheets 3.75c. 
as low as early delivery material can be placed and % 
base measures the bottom of the going market on blu: 
annealed sheets. Prices are given on page 859. 


Tin Plate.—Mills are so heavily committed for th 
present half year that they cannot take on additional! 
tonnages without the danger of carrying some of i 
into third quarter and it is very difficult for those who 
must have additional tonnages to secure them. There 
is a demand for early tonnages and inability to obtain 
standard plate has prompted active buying of stock 
items, which have sold anywhere from $5 to $6 per 
base box, the higher figure for a selection. We also 
note a sale of 5000 boxes of standard plate at $6 
and it is believed that there is not a mill in the country 
today which would consider less than $5.50 for pro- 
duction plate. Third quarter prices will not be an- 
nounced for some time yet, but in view of high prices 
for sheet bars and pig tin, the expectation now is that 
the price for that product will be up around $6 per 
base box, Pittsburgh. The leading interest is sold 
through the present half of the year and probably will 
have to carry some business over into third quarter. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The situation in these prod- 
ucts shows no special change except that a leading 
producer of rivets has opened books for second quarter 
business, naming prices of $3.25 to $3.50 base, per 100 
lb. for large structural and ship rivets, $3.35 to $3.60 
for boiler rivets and 60 and 10 to 60 and 5 off list for 
small rivets, the lower figures applying on large ton- 
nages. It is reported that there has been a fairly good 
response at these prices. Prices and discounts are 
given on page 859. 


Track Fastenings.—The Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way is in the market for 50,000 tie plates. General 
demand for track equipment is good, despite the fact 
that the railroads placed heavy orders last fall and 
still have much material due them. Prices are un 
changed but firm since crude steel prices are rela 
tively higher than those of finished products. Prices 
are given on page 859. 


Coke and Coal.—Export demands for furnace coke 
still are fairly numerous and are absorbing a good 
deal of the surplus production over that already con- 
tracted for. Sales for export have been made in the 
past week at prices anywhere from $7.25 to $7.75, but 
most of the transactions, which total so far approx! 
mately 100,000 tons, have been at $7.25 to $7.50. Stand- 
ard furnace coke for domestic sale has advanced about 
25e. further, now being quotable at $7.50 per net ton 
at ovens. Higher prices are being asked, but rare'y 
obtained on domestic business and there are intima: 
tions that operators served by the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad, which is embargoed on export business, 
would take $7.25. It must be said that there is not 
much enthusiasm for export business, and buyers W!t? 
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out financial standing find it difficult to interest pro- 
ducers. There is a feeling that export business will 
not continue long since the shaking up that cargoes 
would get on the ocean would spoil the structure. 
Foundry coke for prompt delivery is rather scarce and 
$8.50 per net ton at oven, up 25c. per ton from last 
week, now is minimum, while as high as $9 has been 
naid. The coal market is really weak. Steam coal, 
mine run grade, now does not bring over $2.50 per 
net ton at mines and sales are being made as low as $2. 
Mine run coking and gas coal for spot delivery is as 
low as $2.85 and on contract the market ranges from 
229 to $3.25, with $3.50 being occasionally obtained. 


Steel Rails—Makers of light rails are uniformly 
ioting 2.25c. base, mill. This price, representing an 
advance of $2 per ton, is more of an adjustment of 
the price to costs since the demand is extremely 
moderate. Re-rolled rails also are held at 2.25c. base. 
There has been no change in standard rail prices, but 
is figured that, in view of the $10 increase in the 
price of billets since present prices were named, the 
nrice of standard rails should advance to at least $50. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 
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4 eel, 2.25¢e. base; rolled from old rails, 2.25c. base 
standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill for Bessemer 
ind open-hearth sections, 
Tubular Goods.—Few mills have escaped becoming 
ld up at least 90 days and their effort now is to 
revent further increases in their obligations. Accept- 
ince of new business is strictly on the basis of average 
ilotments to the individual customer, and oil country 
and line pipe business is being accepted only on a basis 
of delivery at convenience of the mills, and then at 
prices in effect at time of shipment. Inability of lead- 
ng makers to make definite promise of delivery has 
| the Texas Co. to shelve its recent inquiry for 400 
miles of 6 to 16 in. line pipe for the Southwest. Pro- 
ducers of wrought iron pipe are 60 to 90 days behind 
their orders. One producer has withdrawn prices on 
nost sizes and is quoting only upon application. Early 
pments of boiler tubes are still very hard to obtain. 
Discounts are given on page 859. 


Semi-Finished Steel—The market has become more 
fully established at $45 for billets, sheet bars and 
slabs, although a Valley producer is said to have al- 
lotted second quarter tonnages of sheet bars to regular 

istomers at $42.50, Youngstown, and a western Penn- 
sylvania producer recently took 6000 tons for second 
quarter delivery at the latter figure. In this case, how- 
ever, the sale represented the exercising of an option 
given several weeks ago. Some makers are trying to 
e-establish their extras of $1 to $2 per ton over the 
ase size for small billets. Wire rods are scarce and 
obtainable for early delivery below $50 for the base 
sizes. On skelp 2.35¢c. is absolutely minimum. Prices 
ire given on page 859. 


t . } 


Wire Products.—Leading manufacturers have prac- 
ically all the business they expect to be able to turn 
out between now and July 1. Acceptance of more orders 
would carry them into the third quarter and this they 
are trying to avoid in view of indications of higher 
osts in the shape of increased wages. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. recently came out with prices 
of the $2.75 per 100 lb., Pittsburgh, for plain wire and 
+3 base per keg for nails. These quotations are nom 
ial as this interest is practically out of the market. 
Prices are not very well defined since there are at least 
ne half dozen different price lists and few makers are 
taking any business. Prices are given on page 859. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—There has 
n no change in prices since a week ago, all makers 
veing on a base of 2.80c., Pittsburgh, for carload lots. 
Vemand shows good diversity of source, but still runs 
heaviest in the small sizes. Ground shafting is un- 
hanged at 3.20c. base, f.o.b. mill, for carload lots. 


; 
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Hot-Rolled Flats—Makers, practically without ex- 
ption, are sold up for the remainder of the present 
half year, and while the market still is quotable from 
Ode. to 3.30c., there are few that will consider less 
than the higher figures for additional tonnages to be 
delivered between now and July 1. On light, narrow 
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stock, 3.50c, base is minimum, and there is little open 
capacity for the second quarter. There is an unusual 
demand for this material from the automotive industry 
and for building purposes. Prices are given on page 
859. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Mills are too heavily com- 
mitted to be interested in more early delivery business 
and 5c. base, Pittsburgh, now is absolute minimum, 
with occasional sales as high as 5.25c. base. 


Old Material.—The local price for heavy melting 
steel is not very well defined, since local melters largely 
remain out of the market and sales are practically nil. 
Dealers apparently have made sale at as high as 
$27.50, delivered, Butler, Pa., and they are further 
encouraged to hold for high prices, since the equivalent 
of $26 to $26.25, Pittsburgh, recently was paid for 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of heavy melting steel at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. Important melters here refrain from 
scrap purchases, as the prices asked are above the cost 
of producing pig iron and the tendency is to increase 
the quantity of pig in the mixture. A fair appraisal, 
based upon what consumers might pay, and what is 
said to have been done, is $26.50 to $27.50. In other 
grades the market is more clearly established by sales. 
Shortage of low phosphorus scrap is so acute that it 
commands almost as much as low phosphorus pig iron. 
Bundled sheet sides and ends have brought $23. There 
is also a very strong market in machine shop turnings, 
while cast scrap reflects the strength of pig iron. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
7 ght rate as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel . .$26.50 to $27.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size . 28.00to 28.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va.; and 


Franklin, Pa ‘ ... 26.00to 26.50 
Compressed sheet steel.. g 24.00 to 24.50 
Bundled sheet sides and ends.... 22.50to 23.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 29.00 to 30.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 29.00 to 30.00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom 

ame Wee Gs. ce ucceCeasaat - 33.50 to 34.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

CE. « «640.0 ‘ > ate ~«e-+ 380.50 to 31.00 
Railroad malleable ......... . 27.00to 27.50 
Locomotive axles, steel......... 36.00 to 37.00 
Staal GP GMB ca a cede cag eccawas 30.00 to 31.00 
Cunt WO Willies ccc ccdceccuss 27.50 to 28.00 
Rolled steel wheels.... ...+ 29.00to 30.00 
Machine shop turnings. . -. 21.00to 21.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings .. 22.50to 23.00 
Short shoveling turnings. on 19.00 to 19.50 
Cast iron borings.. ‘ ; 22.00 to 22.50 
Heavy breakable cast . .... 24.50to 25.00 
Stove plate .. 20.00 to 20.50 
Sheet bar crop ends .. 29.00to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; ‘ . 22.00to 23.00 


Youngstown Companies Expect Prosperous Con- 


ditions to Continue 


Youngstown, March 20.—Leading independent steel 
makers now believe that the iron and steel markets 
will show strength throughout the year and that 
demand will persist through the third and fourth 
quarters. Earlier in the year, there was some skepti- 
cism as to the sustaining influences behind the buy- 
ing movement current at that time. In the meantime, 
however, indications point to a heavy demand which 
will manifest itself through the last half of the year. 

Tin plate has recently sold in this district at $5.50 
per base box, and some tonnage has been offered by 
a non-integrated maker at $6. In view of the fact 
that rollers are not inclined to extend their obligations, 
it appears that even higher prices are anticipated. 
Principal interests are well covered over the first half. 

The sheet market has been one of steadily advancing 
quotations. Black sheets range from 3.75¢ to 3.90c, 
base Pittsburgh, and galvanized from 4.95c to 5.25e. 
Several galvanized makers in this territory have with- 
drawn from production, owing to high spelter costs. 
Box car supply is still somewhat sporadic from week 
to week and shipments are proportionately affected. 
More finished steel accumulation, due to car shortage, 
is reported this week than last. 


a 
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Chicago 


Scarcity of Material More Serious Heavy 
Buying of Finished Materials 


CuIcaco, March 20.—The outstanding feature of 
the steel market is the scarcity of material. In fact, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to find mills which 
will accept orders for definite delivery. Specifications, 
particularly in plates, shapes and bars, are very heavy 
and the pressure for deliveries against orders on mill 
books is extraordinary. For the third consecutive week, 
the bookings of a leading local mill in plates, shapes 
and bars are unusually large; indeed, the present prob- 
lem is how to keep new business within reasonable 
bounds and at the same time supply the principal needs 
of established customers. Heavy oil storage tank con- 
struction promises to continue and fabricating awards 
and inquiries are liberal notwithstanding the occasional 
abandonment of a project because of advancing prices. 
Building prospects in Chicago appear favorable in 
view of the likelihood of peace among the various. 
crafts. An agreement has been signed by the brick- 
layers’ union and the Associated Builders fixing the 
wage rate for the year at $1.25 an hour. The rate for 
bricklayers is generally the basis on which the wages 
of other trades are worked out. 

Railroad car buying is heavier, particularly among 
the Eastern roads, and the automobile industry con- 
tinues to break production records. The fear is ex- 
pressed in some quarters that industry is rapidly pass- 
ing into a period of inflation similar to that of 1920. 
Others, however, are of the opinion that the current 
year should rather be compared with the war period, 
as the sharp curtailment of output in Europe has re- 
sulted in a growing demand for our products abroad 
which is likely to continue throughout the year. It is 
pointed out that even if there be an early settlement 
of the Ruhr situation, it will take months before Euro- 
pean industry can be brought back to its former rate of 
operations. It is notable that the coal market has 
stiffened because of export demand and fuel prices are 
basic in the iron and steel industry. How completely 
the usual currents of trade have been reversed is illus- 
trated by an inquiry for 2000 tons of spiegeleisen from 
England, ordinarily a heavy exporter of ferroalloys. 

Operating conditions in this district are unchanged. 

Pig Iron.—Local iron has advanced another dollar 
to $32 base, furnace, as demand continues to expand. 
The leading Northern producer will blow in a second 
Mayville stack the middle of next week. There will 
then be only one important merchant furnace idle in 
the Chicago district, that being an Iroquois stack. 
There is another inactive stack at the Iroquois plant 
as well as one at the Bayview works of the Illinois 
Steel Co., but these are both so small that they will 
probably not be put in blast again. Buying has been 
heavy, particularly for seconc quarter, although oc 
casionally some third quarter business is placed. A 
Milwaukee melter has closed for 700 tons of malleable 
for second quarter while a user in the same city has 
bought 700 tons of malleable and 300 tons of foundry 
for third quarter. An Indiana automobile manufacturer 
has closed for 10,000 tons of foundry, part of it for 
third quarter. Four thousand of this tonnage was Soo 
iron. It is also notable that there have been sub 
stantial sales of Virginia, Valley and Buffalo iron in 
Michigan and Indiana. Virginia is quoted at $29 base, 
furnace, with 50c up for each advance in silicon, so 
that on some of the higher silicon grades it can be 
delivered at Chicago on a competitive basis with local 
iron which now carries a $1 silicon differential. At 
outlying points in Indiana and Michigan, it compares 
even more favorably with the price of the Chicago 
product. Southern iron is still available at $27 base, 
furnace, although most producers are out of the mar 
ket. Charcoal has advanced to a minimum of $33 base, 
furnace, with some quotations as much as $2 higher. 
A local melter has closed for 200 tons of charcoal, 
while a western Michigan user is inquiring for 2000 
tons. Another Michigan consumer is inquiring for 500 
tons of charcoal and an equal tonnage of foundry for 
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second quarter shipment. A Wisconsin melter } 

closed for 200 tons of low phosphorous at $30 East; 

furnace, the equivalent of about $39.75, Chicago. Ja 

son County silvery producers are expected to adva 

prices another dollar during the current week, 

Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphoru 

malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 
do not include an average switching charge of 61; 
per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at co; 
sumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. furna: 
other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 


1.50, delivered at Chicago.....$36.15 to $38.1 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 33.04 
Northern coke, foundry No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 

ee de oka 8 ste 4. ch Oa 0 cee be eee be 32.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil....... 32.0 
eae ae bas oes ea Sere eres 32.00 
ee ee eee ee ceo eet 
INE SEU ED © wana hints oe dig bun. eal Gerais 33.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent copper free.. 39.79 
a, ee NS Rrra $3.29 


Ferroalloys—We note a sale of 300 tons of fe 
manganese for late third quarter delivery at 
seaboard. While this price is still available fo) 
third quarter and fourth quarter shipment, pr 
material is quoted at $125. Spiegeleisen is to b« 
at $40, Eastern furnace, or $48.58, delivered, Chik 
Fifty per cent ferrosilicon ranges from $95 to § 
delivered. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $122.5 
$132.56, delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $9 
$100, delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cer 
$48.58, delivered. 


Plates.—Fresh supplies of material for early 
ment are exceedingly difficult to obtain from 
source; yet demand continues heavy and pressure 
deliveries against previous bookings is_ increasir 
insistent. Inquiry for steel for oil tanks is still a 
ture of the market and with new wells coming in, th 
is every prospect of a continuance of storage constru 
tion. A local tank fabricator has just placed 2000 to: 
of plates with a Chicago mill and is still inquiring 
5000 tons. The United States Navy is in the market 
for storage tanks for Honolulu requiring 10,000 to: 
while an inquiry from the Standard Oil Co. of India: 
calls for 600 tons. New inquiries for freight cars 
volve 95,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars and 23,00 
axles. Orders for 4100 freight cars placed by the New j 
York Central will add 46,000 tons of plates, shap | 
and bars and 17,000 axles to mill bookings. The 
ing Chicago mill continues to take plates for indefir ii 
delivery only, while the foremost independent is out £ ; 
the market. ; 


The mill quotation is 2.45¢c. to 2.50¢.. Chic 
> » 


Jobbers quote 3.20c. for plates out of stock 
Bars.—Consumers of soft steel bars are exp 
encing difficulty in finding mills which will accept 1 4 
business for definite delivery. Prices on material 
specific shipment, depending upon the quotations w! 
sellers are willing to name and the urgency of 
tomers’ needs, range all the way from 2.35c. to 2.7 
Pittsburgh. The local price for indefinite delive1 
mains unchanged at 2.35c., Chicago, and the press 
for shipments against orders in increasingly hea 
New business in bar iron is liberal and it is not 
that this commodity is being generally substituted 
soft steel as the scarcity of the latter becomes n 
pronounced. Bar iron can still be bought for 2.50 
Chicago mill, although some sales are being mad: 
as high as 2.75c. New demand for rail steel bars « 
tinues to grow, while specifications, particularly f 
the implement industry, are heavier. 
Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c., Chi 
common bar iron, 2.50c. to 2.75¢c.. Chicago 
steel, 2.30c., Chicago mill 
Jobbers quote 3.10c,. for steel bars out of war: 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled 
bars and shafting is 4.10c. for rounds and 4.60 
flats, squares and hexagons 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed 


bars at 3c. base; hoops, 4.45c.: bands, 3.85c¢ 

Bolts and Nuts.—Specifications against first q 
are heavy and contracting for second quarter 1s 
ceeding steadily at the new prices. Prices ruli! 
this district are those on page 859, except that 
are f.o.b. Chicago instead of f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c¢ bo 
rivets, 3.85c machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 
cent off: larger sizes, 50 off: carriage bolts up 


*% x 6 in., 45 off: larger sizes, 45 off: hot pres 

nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $2.75 off; bla 
nuts, $2.75 off: coach or lag screws, gimlet point 
square heads, 55 per cent off. 
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Wire Products.—The heavy storms of the past week that level 
interfered with shipments, but mill output re include 
=; unchanged at about 80 per cent of capacity 
jucers find it necessary to turn away more and 
vusiness in their efforts to catch up on their : 


mitments. For mill prices see finished iron and 
..b. Pittsburgh, page 859 
WW quote W irehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago N f \ 
\ } bright basic wire, $3.75 per 100 lt xtra for : 
nnealed wire, lo per 10( t IY “ 
$3.8 ver 100 Ib cement coated nails, $3 : 
) : - 


Sheets.—With local producers sold out for second 


‘ 
the market continues to grow stronger and ; 
ire largely in the hands of those sellers which 
willing to accept business. Under the condi rending 
is is difficult to ascertain a ruling level of prices 
pecific shipment, but it is clear that they are closer 
maximum figures quoted below than to the mini 
vhich represent prices at which contracts wer: $ 
1 bv producers which are now virtually out of the 
ju¢ i { ; 
H5« te 5.2 f No l I ile ( 
for No. 28 galva i i ng | M 
rice subijec fre ite ( 
er 00 Ib N 
ers quote i i Chicagt : 
for black and 5.85c. for galvanized | 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices have advanced to a mir 
f $47 base, Birmingham, for 6-in. and large 
ynsiderable business is moving at $48 and $49 


[The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


east for several weeks. Recent awards 
s I VI ‘ ( rruga I 
( \ Vi ‘ l s ‘ ! v 
tur s to Kalman Steel ¢ 
\ ’ ns to Concrete _ t ( 
\M . | ( uilding. Gre \ lex 
rug B ( 
( Rapik lowa l t K i 
ix ans I li Milwawke 
T ‘ 
eh 
isiness tI judes 
x ] grail evator. Locu | 
M s: John S. Metealf C oe ' 
we i ontyr Anr 
H igo, 60 
\ ( M ta Ohi ns 
i ! ins ‘ Ind ; ns i 
March 14 
i I ! rac ibs 100 r 
! } ne. Chi ( 100 tor bid j 
i Marecl Kadgerton Swar 
y nN 
M polis, Mint 00 ns 


onnellsville foundry coke has stiffened and 


W ymmanding $8.50 to $8.75 ovens, the freight 
being $4.16. Local by-product foundry re 


supply 200 tons for Rawlins, Wyo., and 800 ins unchanged at $15, delivered Chicago switching 


6- to 12-in. for Columbus, Ohio. Pending is 


trict. The Chicago producer hopes to add another 
f ovens by the first of next month. 


wn, Ohio, 1000 tons of ¢ Old Material.—Consumers are buying practically 


3 ill grades of 


rec lime wh 


Mich., 100 of 6-in., March puorus, mt 
Rapids, Mich., 500 tor itive buyin 


avy 


crap; yet the upward tendency of prices 


yt so marked as recently. In fact, a few items show 
le a number of others remain unchanged. 
Buying has embraced malleable and cast, low phos- 


melting and rolling mill grades. Specu- 


g on the part of the dealers is less active 


W 1ote per net ton. { Chi ef ' ind this may account for the failure of prices to con 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Li ind 
2 a ton to 2.25c., mill. While demand for th ren of 


is somewhat improved, it is far from satis 


sharp upward climb. Nevertheless there 


no unusual offerings of yard accumulations 


itimated that available holdings consist 
inprepared scrap. In view of another ad- 


ron, scrap prices are expected to show 


Sales of angle bars and track bolts and spikes ewed firmness. Railroad offerings include the Rock 
in good volume and tie plates are activ Island, 4600 tons; the Chesapeake & Ohio, 5000 tons; 
nquiry alone calling for 3000 tons. Chicag & Western Indiana, 1000 tons: and the 
RB eme}! na urt $4 W 1 000 tons. 
es \ i ird { iz 
= 1 ra f harg paid 
(7 
Structural Material_—Fabricating awards reported ; , 39 
listrict total 13,900 tons while fresh inquiries 
ting 10,600 tor of « tank work, aggregat ‘ 
$ The principal limitatior yn structura 
the ircl Tt pla materia I ; y 
at shops are now crowded for several mont} 
1 in adding to their commitment show a pref a 
f na jobs Che irges etting of the we 
for the Straus Building, Chicago, wa i ‘ 
weer! I avricatol two ul Un tp 
tside point » insure the more expeditio aa te ahi 
t the worl The steel was bought direct no 
i l v the 1ilde ind w D4 tributed ; a 
hops fe fabricatior § to 
it. — f 
) Ot 1 
’ re *, 
Reinforcing Bars.—Demand fo1 th large and 7001 
tonnages persists as the ircity ¢ materia f . 
1 it Wherea eral lilding pro} 
) ee! vithdraw rom t irkKe ‘ 
e advance the Streater e Hote Cr f 
W-tor » wv vas first ymnside | ‘abou ‘ 
igo, has been revived. Although mill price 3M 
Salt advanced, the loca wareh use price . : a. OO Ce : 
inchanged at 2¢ and is expected to continue t 5 : ; F - 
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New York 


Insistent Demand for Coke for Export—Car 
Shortage Predicted—Pig Iron Active 


NEW YorRK, March 20.—Owing to the great activity 
in contracting for vessels to carry coke to Europe to 
help in making up the shortage due to conditions in 
the Ruhr, vessel rates have been in an exceedingly 
unstable condition during the past week. While, for 
example, the rate to Rotterdam is still about $6, there 
is no certainty as to the future and inquiries for ship- 
ments to foreign ports call for delivered prices through 
April, May and June. Sellers are slow to commit them- 
selves for this advanced delivery, but it is estimated 
that sales for the present movement up to date amount 
to 100,000 tons of furnace coke. Vessels are being loaded 
slowly at Philadelphia and Baltimore and there is al- 
ready a large accumulation of cars at those ports, there 
being probably 1000 cars in each city. It is predicted 
that the unusual demand for cars will cause a shortage 
in the Connellsville region and higher prices of coke 
are probable. The usual quotation on furnace coke is 
$7.50, Connellsville ovens, for domestic delivery, and 
$7.75 for export. Foundry coke is quoted at $7.50 to 
$8, ovens. By-product is unchanged at $14.84 to $14.91, 
Newark and Jersey City points. 

Pig lron.—Buying of foundry grades in the metro- 
politan district last week amounted to about 25,000 
tons and inquiry is fairly active this week. One in- 
quiry is for 4500 tons of Southern iron for a company 
which buys in New York for delivery at Southern 
points. While this iron will probably be purchased at 
$27, Birmingham, leading companies are out of the 
market and there is no great tonnage available at that 
figure. The leading. Virginia interest is now quoting 
$29, furnace, and at Buffalo $30 seems to be the lowest 
quotation, while $30 is the prevailing price in eastern 
Pennsylvania for second quarter and $31 for third quar- 
ter. One company which attempted to buy about 2000 
tons at $29.50, Buffalo, finally paid $30. Among pend- 
ing inquiries is one for 500 tons for second quarter for 
a printing press company and 500 tons from a stove 
company for second quarter. A considerable tonnage 
of iron brought by Eastern brokers from Duluth last 
fall and stored at Buffalo has just been sold at a nice 
profit. The demand on Buffalo furnaces has been in- 
creased from Michigan owing to an accident to a 
Hanna stack at Detroit. Charcoal iron is now quoted 
$33, Michigan furnace. It is expected that a Replogle 
Steel Co. stack will be blown in April 1 and that Adrian 
will go in at the same time, while it is probable that 
the Oxford furnace will be blown in at a no distant 
date. The Delaware Steel Co. has blown in its stack 
at Chester, Pa. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 


follows, having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 


$5.44 from Virginia 





t. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 
25 nates : ' . -$34.27 to $35.27 

Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 
2.79 ; ee oeee 08,260 34.27 

East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 Seve ne pov eeeea dance 32.27 to 33.27 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 34.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 33.9 o 34.94 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 33.44 to 34.44 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese for prompt shipment 
has sold at a new high level, $125, seaboard, having 
been paid for a limited amount. There is a small 
amount of alloy obtainable from one British producer 
for shipment in the third quarter at $115, seaboard, 
and some sales have been made on this basis. Another 
British producer is selling the alloy for shipment in the 
last four months of the year at the same price. Inquiry 
in general is not brisk. The spiegeleisen market is 
quiet but very strong. Sales have been made at the 
new quotation announced a week ago of $40, furnace, 
for the 20 per cent alloy. Demand for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon continues exceedingly active and business 
is being done at the minimum quotation of $92.50, 
delivered. One seller of 14 to 16 per cent electrolytic 
ferrosilicon is out of the market for the present. The 
quotation for this was $51 to $53, delivered. There is 
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a steady demand for ferrochromium for which 12¢ 
lb. of contained chromium, delivered, is the quotat 
for the 4 to 6 per cent carbon alloy, with the 6 
per cent carbon alloy selling at 1lc. 


Warehouse Business.—There is a strong demand ; 
all materials carried in stock by warehouses, which 
resulting in a slight scarcity of some sizes. Warehoy 
in this district report inquiries from dealers in ot 
cities for certain sizes on which they are sold out 
unable to obtain sufficiently early delivery from n 
to satisfy customers. While demand for structural] s:, 
continues to show a slight increase as the season 
vances, the weather conditions have thus far been soy 
what of a deterrent. Prices are firm on all items ; 
an advance in prices, which will figure back closer 
the prevailing mill quotations, Pittsburgh, is exp: 
in the near future. Both black and galvanized she. 
continue to show an upward tendency. Practically 
minimum price at which business is now being don 
4.75c. base for black and 5.75¢c. base for galvaniz: 
sheets. Most warehouses are now adhering firm] 
4.90c. and 5.90c. per lb. base on black and galvani 
with small lots sometimes bringing 5e. and 6c. pe 
lb. base and one seller, which is a factor in this marke: 
has increased its schedule for the second time in a fort 
night, now quoting 5.50c. to 5.75c. per lb. base on bla 
sheets and 6.50c. to 6.75c. per lb. base on galvanized 
Sellers of wrought iron and steel pipe report an activ: 
demand for all sizes, particularly the small sizes 
steel pipe. Brass and copper warehouses have increased 
certain products 4c. to 4c. per lb. We quote prices o1 
page 880. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—While pressure upon th 
steel mills for steel is perhaps not so heavy as it has 
been recently, this is due not to any actual lessening 
in requirements but to the fact that consumers have 
learned by now that many companies have little or 
nothing to sell for the first half of the year. More of 
a disposition to postpone work is noted, and the recom- 
mendation of Secretary of Commerce Hoover to the 
President that all Government construction work be 
delayed indefinitely is being followed to a limited ex- 
tent in the field of private building work. The Long 
Island Railroad, for example, which was in the market 
for 5000 tons of fabricated steel for grade elimination 
work, with deliveries of steel scheduled to run into 
1925, has decided to postpone the letting of contracts 
indefinitely because of indifference among the stee! 
companies toward work so far ahead. Some building 
work is held in abeyance because of inability of pros 
pective builders to get definite promises of delivery of 
material, and this coupled with the uncertainty as to 
the labor situation, is creating a little more caution 
High prices have apparently not caused holding back 
so much as other factors. Prices of plates, shapes and 
bars are now firm at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, the only ex- 
ception among independent mills being one that is 
quoting nominally 2.35c., Pittsburgh, but has practi- 
cally nothing to sell for first half. There is some pres- 
sure from consumers for third quarter contracts, and 
when mills do not desire to make contracts they are 
asked to enter reservations with price to be fixed later. 
The demand for concrete bars continues strong. The 
Concrete Steel Co. has taken the following jobs in the 
past week: 800 tons for the City Investment Building, 
Washington; 550 tons for a hydroelectric plant at San- 
ford, Mich.; 250 tons for a plant for the Viscose Co., 
Marcus Hook, Pa.; 500 tons for a factory building at 
Toledo, Ohio; 275 tons for a hotel at Toledo, Ohio; 50” 
tons for a hotel in Kansas City, Mo.; 216 tons for 4 
library bureau in Brooklyn; 240 tons for road work 
Erie County, New York. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York deliver) 

as follows: Soft steel bars, plates and structura 

shapes, 2.69c. to 2.84c.: bar iron, 2.74c. 

Cast-Iron Pipe—Prices are extremely firm and 
makers are forced to reject orders in some instances. 
A maker in this district reports that on new booking 
of small sizes four to five months is the average prom- 
ise of delivery although on larger sizes two to tnree 
months can still be promised. Schenectady, N. Y., 
opened bids on March 20 on about 220 tons of 4-1. 


no 


6-in. and 8-in. water pipe, which was also the opening 
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date of the 10,000 tons of flex-joint pipe for the con- 
tract to be let by the City of New York. We quote per 
net ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 
é-in. and larger, $57.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $62; 3-in., 
367.80, with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. The 
market on soil pipe is strong with jobbers buying heav- 
ily, but still not completely stocked owing to the de- 
mand for immediate shipment, so as to have pipe on 
the ground and ready for use. Makers have advanced 
their quotations, reducing discounts from list by 5 
points. We quote discounts of both Southern and North- 
rn makers, delivered New York, as follows: 2 to 6-in. 
standard, 13 to 15% per cent off list; heavy, 23 to 
25% per cent off list. 

Old Material.—This week brought still higher prices 
for practically all grades of scrap. As high as $25 per 
ton is being paid for No. 1 heavy melting steel, deliv- 
ered eastern Pennsylvania, and one broker in this 
listriet reports that he has been paying $22 per ton for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel for shipment to Cumberland, 
Md., which, after adding the freight rate to this point 

$4.41 per ton, brings the delivered price to $26.41 
er ton. For delivery to Bethlehem $25 per ton is 

ing paid. Mixed borings and turnings are strong at 
$15.50 to $16 per ton, buying price New York, one of 
the most active markets at present being shipments 

Bethlehem. On stove plate New Jersey foundries 

paying $22 per ton and more delivered. Specifica- 

on pipe is generally being bought for delivery to 

Lebanon, Milton and Columbia, Pa., at $20 to $21 per 
n, delivered. All grades continue scarce and no ten- 

lency toward weakness is apparent. No. 1 heavy melt- 
steel is quotable this week at $21 to $21.50 per ton 

1 railroad quality at $22 to $22.50 per ton, buying 

es New York. Some material is beginning to appear 
rom New England points. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 


Heavy melting steel, yard ..+-$21.00 to $21.50 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

CQUIVSIONE .<ccesess escscccee sa00to 22.60 
Realise. TOR WOls base neeaensads 22.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails nominal.......... 29.00 to 30.00 
Steel CAF SSMG re ctacecessionenns 25.00 to 26.00 
EPO: Gir, Ge «cee a0 deweceues 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Wrought iron track.......... .- 22.00to 22.50 
ay ee ee ee ee ae ee 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long...... . 19.50 to 20.00 
Cast borings (GIORM)..ccccccece 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine-shop turnings ....... - 16.50to 17.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. longz)..... se 16.75 to 17.2 
SOUS DIGG acvccaw dees veccccdse SLR VOR 
Locomotive grate bars o3 .. 20.00 to 21.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) --- 21.50to 22.00 
Cast-iron car wheels..... ~«+- 22,.00to 23.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 


9° 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $26.00 to $27.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing materials, etc.), cupola size 25.00to 26.00 


No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 


etc, ) reer, oeee 21.00 to 22.00 


Detroit Scrap Market 


DETROIT, March 21.—Melters in this district have 
een forced to pay high prices on scrap, being unable 
to secure off grades of pig iron and where there have 
een any small tonnages of this material, the freight 
rates have been prohibitive. The melt is very heavy 
lue to intensive automotive production and every effort 
is being made to discount the labor situation which will 
infront industries when the heavy building and road 
nstruction programs are begun with the advent of 
warmer weather. Prices are about the same as those 
juoted a week ago. 
_ The following prices are on a gross ton basis 
tak eee producers’ yard, excepting stove plate, 
automobile and No. 1 machinery cast, which are 
quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel............ $22.50 to $24.00 
SROVGHMG - UN ai. cbs ¥ 25kKo 22.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 machinery cast...........-; 26.00to 28.00 
CGR DORI iiss 6 cueilae ee .. 17.00to 18.00 


Automobile cast scrap 29.00 to 31.00 
SON) WON. coo on aeate sé canes 20.00 to 22.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 18.00 to 19.00 
SURE wa cddvaricrcueciowes 16.50 to 17.75 
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Boston 


Stronger Pig Iron Market the Past Week— 
Serap Prices Buoyant 


Boston, March 20.—A further general uplift in 
prices, averaging $1 a ton, featured the pig iron market 
the past week. Buying was active, but not to the re- 
cent extent. Buffalo, Virginia and charcoal furnaces 
took the bulk of thé business. A 1000-ton lot of No. 1X 
Buffalo taken by a machinery maker, and 1500 tons 
of charcoal bought by a firm largely engaged on rail- 
road work, represented the largest tranactions, with 
numerous 500-ton and smaller lots constituting the 
average. Sales were for second and third quarter de- 
liveries. Eastern Pennsylvania sold at $33.65 to $34.65 
delivered base, up $1 for the week; Buffalo at $34.91 de- 
livered base, up $1 to $2; Virginia at $33.92 to $34.92 
delivered base, unchanged to $1 higher; Aiabama at 
$36.60 delivered base, unchanged to $1 higher; while 
lake charcoal sold at $31.50 and $33.50, the latter price 
making a net gain of $2 for the week. Foundries are 
now well covered for second quarter, consequently in- 
terest centers in third quarter iron. The New England 
melt has materially increased the past month or two, 
but is below capacity due to shortage of molders. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
> 


: 


ilo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 





East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 .. $34.15 to $35.15 
Kast Penn., sil 1.75 to 2.25 . 83.65 to 34.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... oe 35.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 pve caused $4.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 ‘ 34.42 to 35.42 
Virgin, O62, 1.05 80 BBO eicccce 33.92 to 34.92 


Alabama sil. 2.25 to 2.75 : ‘ 37.10 
Alabama sil. 1 OD aes ceawnes 36.60 


[Iron Importations.—In the week ending March 17, 
496 tons of English, 409 tons of Belgian and 1023 tons 
of German, a grand total of 1928 tons of foreign pig 
iron, were landed at this port. Importations for the 
previous week were 3023 tons, consisting of 1990 tons 
of Scotch and 1033 tons of Continental. In addition, 75 
tons of English ferromanganese were received during 
that period. Local receipts of foreign iron at this port 
for March to date aggregate 5248 tons. A large per- 
centage of this iron was sold before it arrived. 


Warehouse Business.—Numerous advances in small 
warehouse goods are reported, including an average of 
10 per cent in bolts and nuts, washers and cap and set 
screws; 12% per cent in copper rivets and burrs; and 
4c. a pound in sheet lead, which is now 15c. per Ib. 
base, and in sheet zinc, which is now 10%c. per Ib. in 
600-lb. lots. Iron and steel prices are unchanged, but 
decidedly firm, while the movement out of warehouses 
shows a slow but consistent expansion. Cold-rolled 
strip steel has been advanced to $5 per cwt., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $3.361%4 per 100 
b flat $4.15; conerete bars, $3.51% to $3.64 
structural, angles, channels and beams, $3.46% : tire 
teel, $4.80 to $5.15: open-hearth spring steel, $5 to 
$6.50; crucible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.55 to 
$5 05 hoop steel, $5.05 to $5.55; cold rolled steel, 
$4.30 to $4.8 toe calk steel, $6.15: refined iron, 
$3.36%% per 100 Ib.; best refined iron, $4.75: Wayne 
ron, $5.50: Norway iron, $6.60 to $7.10; steel plates, 


$3.46% to $3.70; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $4.36% 
1 100 Ib.; No, 28 black sheets, $5.65; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, $6.65 


Coke.—An upward tendency to Connellsville foun- 
dry coke prices, with sales here the past week at $9 
and $9.25 on cars shipping point or $14.55 to $14.80 
delivered New England points, has strengthened the 
position of New England by-product coke producers, 
although they have not changed their prices. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. is still on a $16 delivered 
base within the $3.10 freight zone, and the Providence 
Gas Co. $15. Desirable coals, according to common re- 
port here, cost coke makers more than a year ago. If, 
as report has it, the United States is to export fuel, 
including coke, the position of the New England coke 
makers will be further strengthened. Railroads are 
supplying more cars to the New England coke makers, 
but the car supply situation is far from free, and de- 
liveries therefore more or less backward. 





Old Material—wWith consumers constantly raising 
their bids and owners holding for higher prices, the 
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scrap market is more excited than at any time since 
war days. Actual sales for delivery outside New Eng- 
land are restricted by the unwillingness of material 
owners to sell. A 500-ton lot, bought by an eastern 
Pennsylvania mill at $25.50 on cars, represents the top 
of the heavy melting steel market, an advance of $1 
for the week. Railroad wrought jumped $1.50 on lim- 
ited sales. Forge fire scrap brought $17.75 on cars; 
horseshoes $19, an advance of $1.50; cotton ties $15 to 
$15.75, contrasted with $13 to $13.50 a week back; 
machine shop turnings for steel mill use, $1.50 better 
than a week ago; other borings and turnings, as well 
as skeleton, 50c. a ton more. Small lots of special 
specification shafting sold at $25 on cars. Ordinary 
shafting scrap is available at around $23. The pipe 
market lifted another 50c. on small bookings. New 
England foundries are bidding actively for machinery 
cast. A Fall River, Mass., concern sold cotton machin- 
ery cast at $27.50 on cars; the freight was $5, and the 
gross delivered cost to consumer $32.50. Common No. 
1 machinery sold generally the past week at or close 
to $27 delivered. No. 2 and No. 1 and No. 2 mixed are 
far more active, however. Fifty-fifty mixed, in 190-ton 
lots, fetched $25.75 delivered, and mixtures of mostly 
No. 2 at $24 and $24.50. Railroad malleable is sky- 
rocketing, most sales the past week being just under 
$29 up to $30 delivered. Boston and Worcester inter- 
ests are making direct bids of $25 to $26 delivered for 
heavy dynamo cast. Dealers ask 50c. to $1 a ton more 
for this material. 
The following prices are for gross m lots de 
livered consuming points 
No. 1 machinery cast 


$26.00 to $27.04 


No. 2 machinery cast 24.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate ...... 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad malleable 26.00 to 30.00 


Street car wheels 25.00 to 25.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.. .. - $20.00 to $20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought .... o-- 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 yard wrought . hs 19.50to 20.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diam. over 

S.Ct Sern k sen asewe cocoe SSG to 26.50 
Machne shop turnings....... ~- 16.75 to 17.25 
Cast iron borings rolling mill 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical. . 20.00 to 21.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 14.50 to 15.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 17.00 to 17.50 
ol!) 23.00 to 24.00 
Street car axles. 23.00to 24.00 
Rails for rerolling 100to 21.50 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Prices Again Advanced Following 
Sales of Large Tonnages 


BUFFALO, March 19.—Selling of pig iron is in the 
hands of three furnaces and one of these has hooked 
large tonnages. This producer advanced prices twice 
in a week, but about 25,000 tons was taken before the 
second advance was put in effect. Two sellers are now 
quoting $29.50 for silicon 1.75 to 2.25; $30 for silicon 
2.25 to 2.75 and $31 for silicon 2.75 3.25. The third 
factor in the present line up is asking 50c. more. Third 
quarter buyers are not very active although in the 25, 
000 tons booked at one office a large part was for that 
period. Not any of the sellers are anxious to book 
too far ahead. The differential of $1 for No. 1 foundry 
is uniform. In the total commitment of one furnace, 
one order was for 5000 tons, another for 4000 and sev- 
eral 1000-ton lots. The whole situation reveals 
strength. Malleable is $30.50. 


io to . 
| 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows 
the higher price being for early hipment 
No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $30.50 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 30.00 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 5 29.50 
Basi 20.00 
Malleable 30.50 
Lake Superiol ( reoal 36.78 


Finished Tron and Steel.—Demand is greater for 
practically every product and pressure for delivery 
more intense. Considerable inquiry is coming from 
New England points and greater quantities are being 
sought. None of the selling factors is in any better 
position. One office has been instructed not to accept 
sheet business for second quarter and can accept only 
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black sheets for April and May delivery in limited 
nages. This is due to the mill carrying over a gr 
tonnage of first quarter business than was expe 
Bar prices as high as 2.50c. are frequently quoted 
orders accepted only on mill terms. Plate prices rs 
from 2.50c. to 2.70c. Pressure for wire appears 
greater than for any other product. A district 
builder has an inquiry out for 17,000 tons, 65 per 
plates, 30 per cent shapes and the rest in bars 
material is for use in Erie Railroad gondolas. W 
house demand is without change. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follow 
Structural shapes, 3.50c. plates, 3.50c.; soft st, 
bars, 3.40c.; hoops, 4.50¢c.; bands, 4.20c.; blue 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.20c.; galvanized st 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gap 
5.10c.; cold rolled hound shafting, 4.25c. 


Old Material.—Unusual sales of heavy melting 
have been made on contracts calling for 30 to 60 
delivery. Mills which have bought have insisted 
the deliveries be made within the 60-day limit. 
has advanced and is now quoted at $24.50 to §2 
with several tonnages having been sold at §? 
One consumer who has been disinterested for s 
months has again come into the market for stee 





Heavy melting steel............$24.50 to $2 
Low phos., 0.04 and under...... 28.00 to 4 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 22.00 to 
= ere .. 26.00 to 
Machine shop turnings...... . 18.00 to 

Cast Irom DOPMPB. 66.6 cc cecs . 19.00 to ) 
Ce eer ee .. 23.00 to } 
Heavy steel turnings... cel - 23.00to 23 
MEOVO DITO .ccreicncix e% 23.00 to 24.0 
CPOte DATE .scccccces Chea ee Nee 23.00 to 24.0 
Bundled sheet stampings . 18.00to 19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast...... oeee 26.00 to 27.01 
Hydraulic compressed ‘nipsan~, See ee se 
Railroad malleable ............ 27.50 to 28.5 


St. Louis 


Round Lot of Pig Iron Sold for Third Quart: 
~Melt Increases 

St. Louis, March 20.—The St. Louis Coke & Ch 
ical Co., whose make of pig iron for the first half ha 
been sold, during last week sold about 3500 tons of four 
dry and car wheel grades for third quarter deliver) 
Sales for barge and rail shipment by the Sheffield ma 
amounted to 850 tons. These constituted the prin 
sales. While the market has not been so active, 
still strong, with Northern iron at $31, Chicago 
Southern make at $27, Birmingham. The barg: 
rail shipments are lower than the all rail moven 
Pending inquiries are for about 3500 tons. The m 
the district continues to increase. ‘There is an inqu 
before the market for 500 tons of ferromanganes« 
100 tons of ferrosilicon, of which very little is to be 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Lou 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (1 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 
cents average switching charge from Granite Cit 

Northern fdy., Sil. 1.75: te B20 6 vcacca cea ‘ 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 


REO: tenis s eR IS CLAS Kas bes Oke 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... os Gane 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Inquiries for all kin 
finished iron and steel in large quantities continu 
reach this market, but most mills are still out of 
market and inquiries are passed on to the home 
office. Plans of the St. Louis Jewish Hospital hav: 
submitted to fabricators here. It is a $1,000,000 
steel job; the exact tonnage has not been figured, bu 
believed to be about 1500. Anderson, Graham, Probst ¢ 
White, Chicago, are the architects. A fabricato! 
southern Missouri has been trying to place an orde) 
500 tons of structural steel. The Pennsylvania |! 
West of Pittsburgh want prices on 100,000 to 50! 
main line tie plates. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft 





bars, 3.25¢c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.25c.; structu 
shapes, 3.35¢c.; tank plates, 3.35¢e.; No. 10 blue 
nealed sheets, 4.25c.: No. 28 black sheets, cold roll 
one pass, 5c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting 


screw stock, 4.25c.; structural rivets, 3.90c. per 
lb. : boiler rivets, 4c.; tank rivets, 7 in. and small: 
55 per cent off list; machine bolts, large, 50 per c« 
smaller, 50 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 45 
cent; small, 45 per cent; lag screws, 55 per cer 
hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $2 
and tapped, $2.75 off list. 
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Coke.—Colder weather last week caused a revival of 
terest in domestic grades. Foundry coke is in better 
jemand, with a short supply. Considerable foundry coke 
een moving from the South at $9, Birmingham. 


Old Material.—The market for old material continues 
¢, with prices higher on almost every item. Buyers 
taking on tonnages, and with stocks low are expected 
n the market for a great deal more. Rain during 
week delayed work in yards of dealers. Very little 
» is being offered. The Wabash Railway has a 4000- 
st, most of which will go east. The Missouri-Kan- 
fexas Railway has a list of about 1500 tons and the 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis about 20 ears. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works 
Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, a 


Pe Gross Ton 


Cae: NEE, ow, ang ee crue 23.75 to 24.7 
: Stee rails less than 3 ft.. --e sv. vUtoO 26.00 
7 iying rails, standard section. 37.00 to 39.00 
2 ron car wheels.... ceoctcoe S000 tO 2u.0t 
4 feavy melting steel t 3 
shoveling steel ito 23.1 
switches and guards cu 
eevee *- . ~ vu to Z4 v 
q Per Net To» 
a axles and tire turnings 16.00 te 16.50 
- ingle bars ana »1 50 to 2 00 
¥ il ixles ~-s.90 to 24.00 
<f r axies 24.50 to 25.00 
a ' izht iron bars and tra on O00 to 25.50 
tllroad wrought 71.25to 21.7 
iilroad wrought 1.25to 21.7 
id prings 4.5001 22.00 
j suuplers and knuckles { 0 to 00 
1 borings 00 
busheling 18.50 to 19.00 
road cast > 00 to > 50 
4 hiner cas y+ OO To 
illeable 1.00 } 
urnir 14.00 { 


Birmingham 


\labama Pig Iron Sells Freely at $27—Coke 
Sold for Export 


GHAM, ALA., March 20.—Birmir 
tities and unwaveringly at $27 base las 
1000 to 3000 tons for Middle Western 
thern consumption were not infrequent. A 
maker is reported to have closed for 10,000 
orders involving specified analysis are not 
ommodated, several being turned down last 
eing for 500 tons. Makers could vet more 
527 for prompt iron if they asked it, but seem 
book third quarter capacity at that base. 
\labama Co. blew in the second Gadsden stack 
15, and Oxmoor stack of the Tennessee company 
eems an April 1 resumption feature. Sloss-Shef- 
Steel & Iron Co. promises a sixth stack in April, 
it North Birmingham. At the close of the week 
ima had 16 stacks on merchant iron and 10 on 
Export inquiries for pig iron have not been 
lered owing to pressure of domestic demand. The 
Coast has also been unable to place prompt 
ess. The bulk of the business done last week was 
hird quarter. 


oO 


ham iron 


; 


S17 


We quote _per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
rnaces as follows: 


5 to 2.25 $°7.00 


Foundry silicon 1 


i 
26.00 


‘harcoal, warm blast ... 34.00 


Cast Iron Pipe—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
‘oundry Co. has booked the following: Talladega, 

4 miles of 6-in. pipe; Gas Co., New Orleans, 1000 
f 24-in. and 1000 ft. of 16-in.; Lenore, N. C., 20,000 
f 8-in. 5-meter pipe. Deliveries on new business in 

small sizes are not promised before September. 
‘pS are overloaded on popular sizes. Four-inch sizes 
le at $51 to $52, 6-in. at $47 to $48 and 8-in. and up 


ser 


r to $47 than any other base. 


Finishing Mills.—Double turn continues at the Bes- 
mer bar, guide and plate mills of the Tennessee com- 
ny, at structural and tie-plate mills in Fairfield and 

ail and blooming mills at Ensley. A cargo of 9500 
‘ of manganese ore from Brazil for the Tennessee 
mpany arrived at Mobile Sunday and a ship left that 





’ 
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port with 6000 tons of rails and other steel products 
for Japan with another loading for Japan. A third ship 
is to load for Japan at the end of the month. All inde- 
pendents are at as near 100 per cent capacity as pos- 
sible. Steel bars rule at $2.50, f.o.b. Birmingham. 


Coal and Coke.—Ruhr basin troubles caused a rush 
demand for Alabama coke last week and 10,000 tons 
were quickly engaged for Hamburg, South American 
and other countries. The base was $8 to $8.50, f.o.b. 
Birmingham. The market rose at end of the week to 
$9 for spot coke. 


Old Material.—Scrap of all kinds is very brisk and 
rush shipments are asked by all melters. Prices are up 
about $2 a ton. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
ds is follows 


Old stee rails $18.00 to $20.00 
N l steel 16.00 to 18.00 
N l 1.00 to 23.00 
l 


00to 23.00 


ast 


Car wheels : 


toes 


Tramear whee 20. 00to 22.00 
Stove plate 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast iron borings 12.00to 13.00 
Machine hop turt g 12 00 to 138.00 


Cincinnati 


Sanitary and Automobile Companies Buy 
Round Tonnages of Pig Lron 


CINCINNATI, March 20.—The pig iron’ market 
showed a lot of activity during the week. The prin- 
cipal sale was made to a Kentucky sanitary menufac- 


turing company for third quarter, the tonnage” being 
reported to be 20,000, Southern iron, at $27 base, Bir- 
mingha) rhe purchase was divided among four fur 
naces \ Michigan automobile manufacturer bought 
10,000 tons for second quarter, 4000 tons of this being 
Canadian iron and the rest from Buffalo. It is re- 
ported that the Canadian iron was sold at T5c. a ton 
less than domestic iron \ central Ohio pipe manu- 
facturer bought 1500 tons of various grades. Sales to 


Cincinnati, Terre Haute and Detroit melters of 1000 
tons each were also reported. An Ohio River melter 
took 1000 tons of Virginia iron at $27.50 furnace, and 
l ‘Iters took 500 and 300 tons. We also note a 
800 tons of Southern charcoal iron at $35, fur- 
nace. A sale of 400 tons of Bessemer was made today 
at $32, Ironton. Prices generally are strong, with ad- 
vances reported from some districts. In the South, $27 
remains the market, and it is said that furnace inter- 
ests there are opposed to further advances. Jackson 
County silveries are screduled for another advance of 
$1 and most Virginia furnaces have advanced to $29 
though $28 was being quoted Monday. Several fair- 
sized inquiries are current. A Springfield piano plate 
manufacturer is inquiring for 5000 tons of foundry, 
from May to September, and a Hamilton melter is in 
the market for 1000 tons of Southern. The American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. is inquiring for 4500 tons 
for Southern plants and an inquiry is also current for 
1500 tons of foundry for western Indiana. A local 
melter will probably close on 3000 tons of Southern for 
third quarter early this week. 


ocal mé 
: 
sale of 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
d $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (hbase)... .$31.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 31.55 

‘ 


Ohio silvery, & per cent ; 40.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 33.27 
Basic Northern 31.27 
Malleable 33.27 


Structural Material.—A number of smal! jobs have 
been awarded, but new inquiries are light. The Fort 
Pitt Bridge Co. has taken 600 tons of bridge work for 
the Big Four Railroad at Indianapolis. The Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. has been awarded 300 tons for the 
L. & N. at Evansville, Ind., and the Riverside Bridge 
Co. has been awarded the steel for the Labor Temple 
at Louisville, Ky., about 300 tons. The Elks Temple at 
Indianapolis, 600 tons, has been awarded to the Central 
States Bridge Co. No award has been made on 300 tons 
of steel involved in the new car barns and power house 


—< 
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of the Louisville Railway Co. The Pure Oil Co., Co- 
lumbus, will shortly ask for bids on a 10,000-bbl. re- 
finery at Smith’s Bluff, Tex., and will also purchase a 
number of tanks, from 65-bbl. capacity to 55,000-bbl. 
capacity. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The demand for reinforcing bars 
continues active. An addition to St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital, Louisville, will require 250 tons; the Kresge 
Building, Indianapolis, 300 tons; dormitory at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, 200 tons; public school, Cin- 
cinnati, 150 tons, and a contemplated apartment hotel, 
Indianapolis, 300 tons. Road work under bid in Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia involves approxi- 
mately 3000 tons. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report the de- 
mand for finished materials continuing strong, with im- 
provement noted in cold-finished steel. Reinforcing 
bars are very active, as are small angles. Rails are 
becoming scarce, and some sizes are absolutely out. 
Wire fence is moving in good shape from jobbers’ 
stocks. Prices are strong at last week’s quotations. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.40c.; reinforcing bars, 3.50c.; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 
4.15c.; shapes, 3.50c.;: plates, 4%4-in. and heavier 
3.50c., lighter 3.75%4c.; cold-rolled rounds, 4,20c. ; 
cold-rolled flats, squares and hexagons, 4.70c.; No. 

10 blue annealed sheets, 4.15c.; No. 28 black sheets, 

5c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6c.; No. 9 annealed 

wire, $3.30 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, $3.30 per 
keg, base. 

Finished Materials —A let-up in the demand for 
finished materials is attributed to the fact that con- 
sumers have come to the realization that mills are not 
anxious to book any more business until such time as 
they can be reasonably sure of making deliveries. Some 
mills have booked their entire second quarter output, 
and are now quoting five to six months delivery on new 
business offering, with prices to be named at date of 
shipment. It is said, however, that some capacity has 
been reserved for second quarter, and this week an in- 
dependent producer of plates has taken on some busi- 
ness in heavy plates to balance up its order books. 
While heavy premiums are said to be offered for early 
delivery, the going market on bars, shapes and plates 
ranges from 2.35c. to 2.50c., Pittsburgh, and orders 
carrying no definite delivery promises are being taken 
by some mills at these prices. Sheets are in heavy 
demand, and most mills are booked solidly for second 
quarter. Prices are very strong, but there are no evi- 
dences of heavy premiums being paid in this district for 
early delivery. On blue annealed sheets the range con- 
tinues to be from 2.75c. to 3c., and on black, 3.75c. to 
4c., with 3.85c. being the common quotation. Galvanized 
sheets have sold in fair-sized lots at 5c., but 4.90c. 
about represents today’s market. Tin plate is reported 
to have sold as high as $5.50 per box, but $5.25 is re- 
ported as more nearly the actual market. There has 
been a small demand for track fastenings, including 
more particularly spikes and track bolts, but tie plates 
are not in demand. Light rails are showing little ac- 
tivity, and while they are nominally quoted at 2.15c., 
it is said that 2.25c. at least would have to be paid. 
Some mills are understood to be contracting with job- 
bers for wire nails at $2.90 to $3 per keg, for second 
quarter. Little interest is being shown in third quar- 
ter business. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad will 
probably award 8000 cars this week, bids having closed 
Monday. Southern soil pipe makers have advanced 
prices to $70 per ton. 


Coke.—Furnace coke is very active and foundry is 
also in good demand. Prices are showing a lot of 
strength and have advanced from 25c. to 50c. in some 
districts. Much of this strength is reported to be 
caused by export demand, but little actual business is 
reported to have been booked for shipment abroad out- 
side the Connellsville district. We quote Connellsville 
furnace coke, $7.25 to $7.75; foundry, $8.50 to $9.50; 
Wise County foundry, $9 to $10; New River foundry, 
$12, and by-product foundry $11, Connellsville basis. 


Old Material.—While the local market is not active, 
the demand for steel grades from outside districts con- 
tinues strong and prices on some items are higher. 
Bundled sheets, heavy melting steel, car wheels, cast 
borings, railroad cast and burnt scrap have _ been 
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marked up 50c. a ton as a result of inquiries from 0 
side points. 


‘We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


cinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 
ey Pr eee $17.50 to $18.00 
NS er eee 20.00 to 20.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.... 29.00to 29.50 
RUMEED SOW TOR sc cc sseccncccca 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 21.50 to 22.00 
Steel rails for melting........... 20.00 to 20.50 
Kl SI sis rhe teas cise 23.00 to 23.50 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Oo a eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce ee er are 15.00 to 15.50 
SE ONE. on ke sks Baw eRe wea 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 23.50 to 24.00 
EE I, ates a uccle 5 git Ua ante aia 16.00 to 16.50 
| SR er erase 26.50 to 27.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 19.00 to 19.50 
a ee eRe ae aed 15.50 to 16.00 


Cleveland 


Pig Iron Fairly Active—Steel Makers Inquir: 
for Basic 


CLEVELAND, March 20.—A number of blast furnac: 
have sent out inquiries for ore with the view of lining 
up their season’s requirements. They are also asking 
for prices. Some additional reservations were mad 
during the week. It is expected that prices will ) 
named about April 1, although ore firms are in 1 
hurry to begin making sales. Additional sales of doc} 
ore in three lots aggregating 50,000 tons are reported 

Pig Iron.—The market continues fairly active, al 
though sales were not as heavy during the past week 
as in the previous week. Prices are very firm, but the 
upward tendency has not been so marked as during 
the previous week. Much of the buying is for the third 
quarter. One interest during the week sold 10,000 to 
15,000 tons, mostly for the third quarter. Steel makers 
are beginning to take an interest in basic iron for the 
third quarter. We note the sale of 5000 tons of basic 
iron for April shipment by a Valley furnace at $31 and 
the Follansbee Bros. Co. has an inquiry out for 10,000 
tons of basic for June and third quarter delivery. An 
Ohio steel maker is understood to be in the market fo! 
30,000 tons of basic for the third quarter. Foundry 
iron is quoted at a minimum of $31 by Lake and Valley 
furnaces. One Valley producer has advanced its pric: 
to $31.50 and a lake furnace made sales at the samé 
price and has also booked orders at $32 for prompt 
shipment. Both Cleveland producers of merchant iro! 
are now out of the market, so that the price of pig iron 
in this city is based on the prices quoted by outside 
producers, plus the freight rate from the Valley dis 
trict. A Cleveland consumer has bought 1000 tons o! 
foundry iron for the third quarter from an outside fur 
nace. The General Electric Co., which recently 1 
quired for 1700 tons of foundry iron for its Erie works, 
has divided that tonnage between three or four pro 
ducers. A Springfield, Ohio, consumer is inquiring f 
5000 tons of malleable or foundry iron for delivery 
from May through the third quarter and another 
quiry for 3000 tons of the same grades is pending. 4 
Valley furnace during the week sold 2000 tons of Besse- 
mer iron at $30 and 2000 tons of low phosphorus iron 
at $35 in small lots. Southern iron is firm and un- 
changed at $27, and with little available for the second 
quarter. A leading sanitary interest has purchased 
5000 tons of Southern iron at $27.50 for 2.25 and 2./9 
silicon, from one producer and is understood to have 
made an additional purchase of from 5000 to 10,000 
tons, all for the third quarter. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for loca! 
iron includes a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silver) 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and a $6 rate from Birmingham 


Basic, Valley furnace........... $31.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to = 

PE dint ube «xin auth (ante ee ea cee $32.77 to 33.27 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 33.00 
SE ov 0 0m Be oO eee he 32.77 to 33.2% 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 41.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

TOD. cbc east Pras borsesoeebas's 35.00 
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Semi-Finished Material—Several inquiries for sheet 
ars, including one for 10,000 tons, are pending, and the 
iemand is far in excess of the supply. A Cleveland 
producer booked several orders during the week and 
‘as now withdrawn from the market for the second 
juarter. This tonnage has been taken at $45, Youngs- 


town, for April shipment. These May and June prices 
| be the prevailing quotations. 


Sheets—The supply of blue annealed sheets has 
me very short. A local mill has advanced these to 
»5e.. which is the common quotation of the few mills 
1t can make early deliveries. Galvanized sheets are 
. firmer, some mills having advanced these to 5.25c. 
ick sheets are quoted at 3.85c. 
Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.21c.; plates and struc- 


tural shapes, 3.31c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.75c. ; 
No. 9 annealed wire, 3.15c.; No. 28 black sheets, 


460c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.; No. 10 blue 
innealed sheets, 3.60c. to 3.91c.; cold-rolled rounds, 
3 90c, ; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.40c.; hoops and 


bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier, 
{Q1c.: narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 
gage, 4.51c. 
Reinforcing Bars.—A large amount of work re- 
ring fair-sized tonnages of reinforcing bars is 
ming out. One maker has advanced rail steel bars to 
0c. Inquiries include the Ward Baking Co., New 
Haven, Conn., factory; 850 tons; Baldwin Reservoir, 
Cleveland, 150 tons; water works, Wheeling, W. Va., 
(00 tons; Lake County Bridge, Painesville, Ohio, 200 
ons, and Babies’ and Children’s Hospital, Cleveland, 
» tons, 
Warehouse Business.—Jobbers predict another ad- 
vance in their sheet prices, owing to the recent ad- 
vances in mill prices which with present warehouse 
rices leave small margins for the jobber. Some local 
rdware jobbers advanced nails and wire 15c., but 
ater restored the old prices because all distributors did 
not join in the advance. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Second quarter contracts 
bolts and nuts are being entered at the present 
prices, which are firm. Makers are being hampered 
somewhat by the scarcity of steel. Rivet specifications 
are heavy and consumers are placing second quarter 
ontracts freely at 3.25c. for structural and 3.35c. for 
ler rivets. Local makers are not attempting to get 
higher than these prices. 
Finished Material—Inquiry for finished iron and 
| has fallen off considerably. This is probably be- 
1use most mills are either out of the market or have 
nly limited tonnages to offer and because most con- 
sumers have placed orders for their requirements for a 
iderable period. While some consumers are suffer- 
for material, mills appear to be taking care of 
tomers’ requirements fairly well. Automobile and 
manufacturers in Detroit are somewhat worried 
getting steel as fast as needed. Some of these 
mpleting plant additions and expect to increase 
utput shortly. The Ford Motor Co. is operating 
schedule of 156,000 cars for March. Some con- 
on work in Cleveland is being postponed because 
of high construction costs, but so far the postpone- 
seems to have had no effect on building opera- 
in the surrounding territory, and Detroit, where 
have not advanced as much as in Cleveland. 
‘S are in good demand and higher. It seems prob- 
that 2.35¢. will shortly become the minimum quo- 
on plates. A leading producer has quoted that 
on a 500-ton lot and a local mill has advanced 


ice to 2.75e. Quotations by Eastern mills range 
n 2.90¢. to 3c., Pittsburgh, and sales are being made 


ose prices for delivery in 45 days. Light plates 
very scarce and a Cleveland mill is taking orders 
these subject to prices prevailing at time of ship- 
Structural material is quoted at 2.35c. to 2.85c., 
higher price being named by an Eastern mill. On 
bars 2.25c. is still being quoted by some of the 
and others are asking 2.35c. to 2.50c. Sales of 
rging bars in lots up to 500 tons are reported in De- 
oll at 2.35¢. to 2.50c., although as high as 3c. has 
re en paid. Bands are quoted at 3.05c., Pittsburgh, with 
'c. higher for the light gages. Cold-rolled strip steel 
nges from 4.75c. to 5.25c. 





Ccke—The market on foundry coke is very firm 
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and some makers have- advanced prices 50c. per ton. 


We quote standard Connellsville foundry coke at $8.50 
to $9 per ton. 


Old Material—A Massillon, Ohio, consumer has 
purchased a round lot of heavy melting steel at a re- 
ported price of $28 and local dealers are paying $27.50 
for shipment to this consumer, small lots being sold at 
that price. Sales of the same grade are reported to 
dealers at $27 for Youngstown shipment. The market 
is not active, mills being unwilling to pay present prices 
unless they are running short of material. Prices have 
further advanced from 50c. to $1 a ton and the market 
Is very strong. 

We quote per gross ton,. f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol- 


lows: 
Heavy melting steel 5 aha’ . $25.00 to $25.50 
Rails for rolling ts j ..--- 28.00to 28.50 


Rails under 3 ft 
Iron rails ae han 
Low phosphorous melting 27.00 to 28.00 
Cast borings 20.00 to 20.50 


) 

28 
27.00 to 28.00 
23 

Machine shop turnings.......... 19.00to 19.25 
1 


23.00 to 24.00 


9 
Mixed borings and short turnings 19.50 to 20.00 


Compressed steel. . .. 23.00 to 24.00 
Railroad wrought... waeee 22.00to 23.00 
Railroad malleable ‘ .. 28.00to 28.50 
Light bundle sheet stampings.... 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel axle turnings.... er 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 cast ; bbe cneeeude 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling becanewee 19.25 to 19.50 
Drop forge flashings over 10-in.. 21.00ta 22.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10-in.. 21.00to 22.00 
Railroad grate bars......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Stove plate . . 22.00to 23.00 
Pipes and flues es eee 21.00 to 22.00 
) a >. 
Philadelphia 
“~ . . . 
Foundry Pig Iron Again Advanced—Serap 


Prices Are Higher 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—Further advances in pig 
iron and scrap prices have occurred within the week, and 
there has been a stiffening in prices of semi-finished and 
finished steel products. Foundry iron is now at $31, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 plain, basic is quoted at $29, furnace, and 
other grades are proportionately higher. Virginia iron 
has also been advanced. Plates, shapes and bars are 
firm at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, for early delivery from East- 
ern mills, blue annealed sheets are 3c., minimum, billets 
are $45 for rerolling quality and $52 to $55 for forging 
quality. There is not as heavy pressure upon the steel 
mills as was in evidence several weeks ago, but Eastern 
mills could easily sell their product for the entire first 
half if they desired to do so. Most of them are booking 
business with more caution, as they have substantial 
backlogs, and are holding open some second quarter 
tonnage. In bars and structural shapes the larger mills 
are sold up more heavily than in plates. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron keeps up at a 
fairly good rate. One Eastern furnace company last 
week booked not less than 20,000 tons of foundry iron 
in the New England, New York and Philadelphia dis- 
tricts. A part of this tonnage went at $30, base, but 
late last week the price was advanced to a minimum of 
$31 for No. 2 plain, $32 for No. 2 and $33 for No. 1X. 
Other active sellers have followed the advance, and one 
company has named prices of $32 for No. 2 plain, $33 
for No. 2X and $34.50 for No. 1X, all f.o.b. furnace. 
Sufficient sales have been made at the $31 base price to 
establish that as today’s minimum for eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey iron. Inquiry for third quar- 
ter is making its appearance and when prices are quoted 
they are either at the prompt delivery level or $1 
higher. There has been a corresponding stiffening in 
prices of Virginia iron. One furnace in that district is 
quoting a minimum of $28 for No. 2 plain, but the 
others have gone up to $29, furnace, with some sales 
at the latter figure. The Virginia situation has im- 
proved to such an extent that other furnaces are being 
put in readiness for operation, these including one 
stack of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. and the 
Princess, Goshen and Oriskany furnaces. In the east- 
ern Pennsylvania and New Jersey district increased 
iron output is in sight. The Replogle Steel Co. will 
put in its second Wharton furnace about April 1, the 
second Warwick furnace will probably go in blast next 
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month, also the Midvale No. 3 furnace at Coatesville. 
The Parryville furnace is in. Basic pig iron is scarce 
and the price tendency is upward. A sale of 2500 tons 
was being negotiated today on the basis of slightly 
under $31, delivered. Some furnaces are not quoting 
on basic, but where a quotation can be obtained $29, 
furnace, is the minimum. The scarcity of steel scrap 
may force steel companies to use more pig iron. One 
steel plant which ordinarily uses an all-scrap mixture 
is buying iron because it cannot obtain sufficient good 
scrap. No important inquiries for pig iron from abroad 
have developed, but the trade believes that such busi- 
ness will be negotiated soon, as England is turning 
down business that is offered by other European coun- 
tries. One Eastern furnace company has sent a sales 
representative to England to be on the ground in case 
any business develops that could be taken care of by 
American furnaces. Foreign iron continues to come in, 
last week’s receipts totaling 15,182 tons, of which 6358 
tons came from England, 5572 tons from France, 3052 
tons from Nova Scotia and 200 tons from Belgium. A 
vogod deal of the English iron was low phosphorus. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
f those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
6 cents to $1.64 per gross ton 


sil bis $32.14 to $32.7¢ 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2 7 + ft 76 
East. P: N 1X t.14 6 
Virginia No pla : 
sil 17 t 34.17 
Virginia Ni X 17 t 30.1 
Basic delivered « ( 1.00 
Gra ree or 1.00 
Malleabl 14 f 
Stand a y f 
n » 7 nit 0 
yppe W 
fone ) 
I gq Pig 1 
\ , L? I lac u pai 
( nent } 
ww pl g 
pe I E20 ( 2 0 


ner 10 { ‘ »g § to 9 


Ore.—Last week’s receipts of iron ore from Sweden 
taled 7410 tons. A shipment of 4171 tons of manga- 


nese ore from South Africa was received here and 31 
ns from Germany. 
Ferroalloys.—British ferromanganese has been ad- 
vanced to $115, seaboard, but none is available for ship- 
ment before August. Domestic is firm at $120, sea- 


board or furnace, and small lots available for prompt 
shipment are quoted at $120 and $125. Domestic spie- 
geleisen is quoted at $40, furnace, for deferred deliv- 
ery and foreign spiegel in stock here for quick ship- 
ment is held at a much higher figure. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Eastern mills will not sell 
open-hearth rerolling billets at less than $45, Pitts- 
burgh, while forging billets are quoted by one company 
at $52 and by another at $55, Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—Eastern plate mills, with one or two excep- 
tions, continue to quote 2.50c., Pittsburgh, for Eastern 
shipment, and 2.55c. or higher at mill for shipment to 
points west. One company is quoting 2.65c., Pitts- 
burgh, for second quarter, and, under pressure from 
consumers, for third quarter protection has named 2.75c., 
Pittsburgh, for that delivery. One mill with a _ sub- 
stantial backlog has been endeavoring to hold the vol- 
ume of new tonnage at a rate about equal to current 
shipments, but finds that it is very easy to let orders 
run ahead of shipments. A good deal of inquiry comes 
from the Pittsburgh district because of the fact that 
mills located there are not able to make as early deliv- 
eries as those in the East. 

Structural Material.—Building projects in Philadel- 
phia now pending total about 20,000 tons, this includ- 
ing several large jobs such as the Elks building, 4200 
tons; the Philadelphia & Reading Terminal at Camden, 
4000 to 5000 tons; the Philadelphia Inquirer building, 
5000 tons; two apartment houses requiring 2200 tons 
each and a building for the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, 1000 tons. The other jobs making up the total 
of 20,000 tons are of a few hundred tons each. Struc- 
tural shapes are 2.50c., Pittsburgh, all Eastern mills 
now quoting this price and one or two are above that. 
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Bars.—One large producer of bars which can mak 
deliveries in three or four months has no difficulty 
obtaining 2.50c., Pittsburgh, and while no large tor 
nages are being placed at this figure, there is a stead 
inquiry for small lots from jobbers and manufacty 
ing consumers who do not complain of the price if th. 
can get satisfactory delivery. The demand for bar jr. 
is increasing as the immediate supply of steel ba; 
diminishes and Eastern bar iron makers have aga 
advanced to 2.50¢e., Pittsburgh, for carload lots and 
2.80c. for less than carloads. 

Sheets.—An Eastern manufacturer of blue annea), 
sheets quotes 3c., Pittsburgh, as its minimum and ha 
no difficulty in getting this price for eight to ten we 
delivery. Black and galvanized sheets are not eas 
obtainable for early delivery. 

Warehouse Business.—Prices quoted by loca] 
bers for steel out of stock are as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.30c.; iror 
bars (except bands), 3.30c.; round edge iron, 3 
round edge steel, iron finish, 1% x % in., 3.50¢ 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates 
\4,-in. and heavier, 3.40c.; tank steel plates, ,-in 
3.65c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage 
t.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.90c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6c.; square twisted and ds 
formed steel bars, 3.40c.; structural shapes, 3.4(« 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5 


5.20c.; fe-in., 5.40 
spring steel, 4.80c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.15« 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled stéel, 4.65c.; ste: 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavie: 


1.50c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 5c ster 
bands, No. 12 gage to ¥-in., inclusive, 4.10c rails 
3.30¢c.: tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 6.50c 


Old Material.—The scrap market continues stro: 
with prices advancing. No. 1 heavy melting steel] 
been sold at $26, delivered. The prices paid recently 
Eastern mills have been relatively higher than th 
in the Pittsburgh district, but sales of heavy meltir 
steel were made last week to a steel plant at Cumb« 
land, Md., which has freight rates from certain shi 
ping points on a par with those to Pittsburgh, at $29.50 
delivered. The scrap trade believes that the upward 
movement in steel scrap will continue until it pass: 
the price of basic pig iron, a market development tha 
occurs only once or twice in a decade. The high price 
and searcity of steel scrap have made it possible 
import a tonnage from China. Last week 2300 tor 
arrived here from Cuba. 

We quote for delivery at consuming points in tl 
t as follow 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 


aaistri¢ 


$26.00 to $26.5! 


Serap rails . ; ; 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel rails for rolling 28.00to 30.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

Se dhe ree cm : ; 30.00 to 32.00 
Cast iron car wheels 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 28.00 to 29.01 
No. 1 yard wrought.. i tc ... 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 1 forge fire ‘ oocee gn.pete 33.60 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 22.00 to 23.00 
No, 1 busheling 24.00to 25.00 


Mixed borings and turnings for 

blast furnace UBEC.......ccece 19.00 to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works use) errr ery irre e 21.50 to 22.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ime Will WHO}... ese oeoeeee 28.00 to 24.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 
ee es 24.00 to 25.00 


FORUMS, TEINS) avis cacirs ...- 22.00to 23.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 25.00 to 30.00 
WO. 2 GRMEs cs acrecvecns 29.00 to 30.00 


Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

MIE. og. sudo atari dna a gre bea 26.00 to 27.00 
tallroad grate DGPS ...cscccecse 22.00 to 23.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 22.00 to 23.00 
errr Tr re 26.00 to 27.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications) 22.00to 23.00 
Shafting . al dh eh cic Cale aie a 28.00 to 30.00 
Steel axles eer 28 00 to 30.00 


) 


Two bids have been received for plants of the 
Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, which will be offered 
for sale at auction by the receiver March 29 unless 
private sales are not made before that date. Dan ©. 
Swander, formerly general sales manager, and Pp. A. 
Connolly, formerly secretary, have made an offer 0! 
$810,000 for the Perfection Spring plant, Cleveland, 
and Pontiac spring plant, Pontiac, Mich., and the 
Cleveland, New York and Boston service stations. T he 
second bid has been made by Burton A. Howe, a Granc 
Rapids, Mich., attorney, this being an offer of $1,700 
000 for the two spring plants and for the Eaton ax 
plant. 
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Plates 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


For additional prices, see page 860 


d ank quality base, per lb zZ 2 on 
Structural Material 

channels, ete ; oo" - t5c. to 2.50 
Iron and Steel Bars 

; bars, BASS, DOP WPeccaveccncocccccecdnancs tO 3:60e 

1 iron bars, base, per Ib........ tat 3.00c¢ 

Hot-Rolled Flats 

narv gages and widths, base, per lb Ate. to 2. 2H. 

*ht gage, under 1 in. wide ,50c. to 3.60 

vase, per Ib ' ,.05c¢. to 3.30« 

per Ib ae 0 
Cold-Finished Steels 

shafting,, DABO, POF WWicccccecececes 2.80c 

Der ID. .cccssccosiee 5.00 o 5.25« 


Wire Products 


e, per keg.. 


nce, carloads (to retailers) .66% to 64 per 


| Bolts and Nuts 


bolts, small, rolled threads. .50 and 10 per 
bolts, small, cut threads.......... 50 per 
bolts, larger and longer......... 50 per 


ge bolts, % x 6 in.: 
r and shorter, rolled threads, 
45 and 10 per 
...45 per 
oe wa os 15 per 


hreads 


and larger sizes.. 


t ea ee 50 and 10 per 

Its, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads .50 per 
er Style. DOGG: £4 50s «ease .--20 pe 

e bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in 

er and shorter.... .40 and 5 per 
ger and longer sizes 


ssed square or hex. blank nuts....... 
ressed nuts, tapped... : 
nd t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank. 
nd t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped 
S finished hex. nuts: 
and smaller. U. S&S. S..... 
ind larger, U. S. 8S. 70 and 2% per 
sizes, S. A. E ben 75.10 and 5 per 
E.. 5% in. and larger....75,10 and 2% per 


Its in packages. 75,10 and 5 per 
Its in bulk.. 


75 and 5 per 


75,10,5 and 2% per 
eees ‘ ..b0. 10 and 10 per 
Cap and Set Screws 

ire and hex. head cap screws 
70 and 10 per 


to 60 


Track Equipment 








$2.80 to $3 00 


zed nails, 1 in. and over es . - $1.50 over base 
zed nails, less than 1 it ‘ 2.00 over base 
lain wire, base, No. 9 gage per 100 Ib $2.65 to 2.75 
i fence wire, base, per 100 Ib.. 5 2.80 to 2.90 
e, base, per 100 Ib 3.60 
ed wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib 3.25to 3.35 
ed barbed, base, per 100 Ib }.45c. to 3.70c 
zed staples, base, per keg $3.45 to $3.80 
barbed wire, base per 100 Ib 3.20 to 3.35 
staples, base, per keg ; 3.20 to 3.35 
vated nails, base, per count keg ‘ 2.30to 2.60 
fence, carloads (to jobbers) .69 to 6614 per cent off list 


cent off list 


cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 


cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 
ceht off list 
cent off list 
r cent extra 


cent off list 


40 and 5 per cent off list 
$3.25 off list 


3.00 off list 
3.25 off list 
3.00 off list 


cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 
cent off list 


cent off list 


set screws ae 70 and 10 per cent off list 
ip screws cs ‘ ‘ ....75 per cent off list 
screws 75 per cent off list 
Rivets 
tural and ship rivets, base, per 
Pe re $3.25 to $3.50 
] rivets, base, per 100 lb. 8.35 to 3.60 


ind 5 off list 


n. and larger, base, per 100 Ib $3.15 
) % in. and %& in., per 100 lb ph 
it and barge, base, per 100 Ib 3.50 
bolts, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib. .$4.00to 4.50 
t ly in. and % in., base per 100 lb +00 to 5.50 
per 100 Ib ae 955 to 2.60 
base, per 100 Ib 2.7 
Welded Pine 
Butt Weld 
Steel | Tron 
slack Galv Inches Black Galv 
47 21% ¥% to % +11 + 39 
53 271, vA or 22 ° 
58 4) | % Seed 28 11 
§2 5 1to1™% 20 13 
64 591, 
nor 


Freight 


\ll rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron 


bhi LLL ba 





POLIGADDSADADITLADEL) ASEAN HET 
Lap Weld 
> sxeteadaees 57 45% ra 23 7 
ae GP Oiscnne 61 491 214 26 11 
7 to 8 58 $514 3 to 6.. ae 13 
9 to 12 57 i4 7 to 12 26 11 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
os 43 26 44 % to % +19 { 
% to *% ly 21 7 
My 5 441 % 8 12 
% 60 91 l > 1% 0 14 
; te 34 62 51 
e te 63 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 , 44% a wt 23 , 
O11, ¢ ‘ 9 48, 2% to 4 29 15 
11) to 6 1714 41g to 6 H r 
7 to § 4 41% 7 to 8 21 7 
to 12 is 351 >to 12 16 2 
the irge jobbing trade the above discounts are in 
ea | by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
cent n black and 144 points, with a supplementary discount 
rf I on galvanized 
Boiler Tubes 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Tron 
1% in 1% 1% in +12 
>to 2% in 1% to 1% in ° 
1 to 3 ir 2 to 2% in 8 
% to 13 in 2% to 3 in 13 
3% to 4% in 1 
To large buyers of steel tubes a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Discounts on cold-drawn tubes in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, follow 
Serre ‘ 55 2144 and 2% in 35 
1% and 1% in. . 47 3 in 39 
1% in. wah od wae 31 3% to 4in 44 
2 and 24% in. 31 4% in. and 5 in 36 


Hot Rolled 

3 in. . nie oe 41 3% to4in. .. san 46 

Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
discount Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage 
Mechanical Tubing 
Carbon under 6.30) BOMBix wovcceiccsscuess 85 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base a eer 83 per cent off list 
Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting 

Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 

Cents per Ft 


Seamless 


Cents per Ft 


2-in. O.D. 12 gage... sa 2\4-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 19 

2-in. O.D. 11 gwage...... 15 3-in O.D. 7 gage... 34 

2-in. O.D. 10 gage... 16 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage 13% 

2\%-in. O.D. 12 gage 16 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage 53 

2%-in. O.D. 11 gage 17 §5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
Tin Plate 

Standard cokes, per base box $4.95 to $5.50 


Terne Plate 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


&-lb. coating, per 100 20-Ib. coating I. C $13.80 
Ib. base - ..8 9.90 25-lb. coating I. C. 15.10 
8-Ib. coating I. C 10.20 30-lb. coating I. C 16.25 
12-lb. coating I. C 11.60 35-lb. coating I. C. 17.25 
I b. coating I. C 17.70 40-Ib. coating I. C 18.25 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
No ’ i] (base) per Ib 2.65c. to 3.25 
Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No S (base), per Ib oebe 3.50¢. to 3.85¢ 
Automobile Sheets 
Regular auto bodv sheets, base (22 gage) per Ib he. to §.500¢ 
Galvanized 
\ i 26) I l té 2 in 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. coating, per Ib 1.95¢ 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 28 (base), per ID....ccecceees 3.50c. to 3.75e 


Manufacturers have pamphlets which can be had upon 


ipplication, gi 
length, width 





shearing, etc. 
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Rates 


and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 


e 100 Ib., are as follows: 

% lelphia, domestic. $0.325 Buffalo $0.26 St. Louis $0.43 Pacific Coast ... .. . $1.50 

i l export.. 0.235 Cleveland 0.21 Kansas City ~« 0.736 Pac. Coast. ship plates 1.20 

a ore, domestic... 0.315 Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe). 0.795 Birmingham ......... 0.69 
lore, export..... 0.225 Comb -. 9.19 . Saar > aa. oe rr 

York, domestic 0.34 Detroit 0.29 Omaha 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.50 

fi York, export..... 0.255 Cincinnati 0.29 Omaha (pipe) 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 

tc n, domestic.... 0.365 Indianapolis i teks ae Denver 1.27 WE. Sees co ébaeeces 9.415 
ee ees 0.255 D2. code eb owes 0.34 Denver (pipe) 1.215 New Orleans ........ 0.515 
€ minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 ib. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., while 


Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. 
and there is an extra charge of $c. per 100 Ib 


7 applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 


6,000 Ib 
tariffs 


On shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St 
On iron and steel items not noted above the vates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 


On the latter item 
on carloads of a minimum of 
Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 


tes from Atlantic Coast ports (ie., New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


nship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: : 
ural steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 
wire fencing, netting and stretcher. 5c. : 


+ 


0 40¢ 


; rods, wire rope cable and strands, 75c. ; 


Pig iron, 30c. to 40c 


; ship plates, 30c. to 40c.; ingot and muck bars, 


pipes not over 8 in. in diameter, 


Over 8 in. in diameter, 214c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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" . * e . . . e e 
Prices of Raw Materials, Semi- Finished and Finished Products | 
| 





Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 


Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron.............5- $5.95 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.......... 5.20 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...........eeeee0s 5.70 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron............ 5.05 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, cif. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Iron ore, low phos., 55 to 58 per cent iron in 
Gry Boemion oF: AMOTIOR. «ccc eccecccivs 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron.. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manganese, 
from the Caucasus sige Si b wt dome o 4lc 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent mangan- 


11.50c. 
9.5c. to 10c. 


ese, from the Caucasus Seren Seared a . 38c 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian........ 33c. to 34c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
re ea ree $7.50 to $8.50 
Chrome ore, basic 48 per cent Cr.O3, crude 
per ton, cif. Atlantic seaboard......... 18.00 to 28.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 
Ib. of MoS., New York.... : 60c. to T0c. 
~ 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, furnace 
A Re eee ee er ete ee $115.00 to $120.00 


Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b 
Atlantic port, duty paid 115.00 to 125.00 


Spiegeleisen, domestic 19 to 21 per cent, fur- 

nace, per ton.... . ‘ eae : 10.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic 16 to 19 per cent, fur- 

nace, per ton.... % 39.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered per gross 

ton 92.50 


Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, per ton 
furnace ; ee F an ; 

Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal...... , 

Ferrochromium, 4 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. de- 


417.50 
90c. to 95c. 


livered - << elnie & dinar Stes lic. to 12c 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium... $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
BUR SO: 25 ea wveunika Sos Men awree eke aeaeees 200.00 
- ° 
Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
aE. ae EE 5 6 i oc oehksbak bends daadaw ees $20.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 
Pe Nic ns os de ced cee be eeneee eats 21.50 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 

Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsvlvat $48.00 to $51.00 $43.00 to $46.00 
Ohio 45.00to 47.00 10.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky $5.00 to 47.00 12.00 to 45.00 
Illinois 18.00 to 50.00 5.00 to 47.00 
Missour {S.00 to 50.00 88.00 to 438.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton 6.50 to 9.00 

Silica Brick: 

Pennsylvania 17.00 
Chicago .. 52.00 
No oud bance eaWe 64k aa ees 48.00 
Ground silica clay, per net ton sf ata 8.50to 10.00 
Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

more and Chester, Pa.).......ccceces 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

more and Chester, Pa.). ; Stein elas te 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Stancarad siee, per net tO... ...cicasceac 50.00 


Corrosion Tests of Metals in Mine Waters 


The results of corrosion tests on 45 different metals 
and alloys in acid mine waters from coal mines, made 
in the course of a cooperative investigation of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the United States 
Bureau of Mines and an advisory board of coal-mining 
engineers, are summarized in Bulletin 4 of a coal-min- 


ing investigation series, published by the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
All alloys tested of the brass type, containing 


considerable zine, were corroded extensively by the 


mine waters. Bronzes, containing considerable tin, 
were also corroded, but to a less extent than the 
brasses. Evidently copper-zinc alloys are less desirable 


for use in mine water than copper-tin alloys. Cupro- 
nickel alloys were corroded about to the same amount 
as the brasses. Nickel silver alloys, which contain 
copper, zinc and nickel, were also corroded extensively. 
Aluminum alloys showed a tendency to pitting. 

The materials which showed a marked resistance 


ULUTIDUADGUMA HAASAN 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 


Youngstown, per gross ton 


Forging billets, ordinary carbons............... 
Sheet bars, Bessemer......... 
Sheet bars, 
Slabs 
Wire rods, common, soft base, No. 5......... $47.00 to 
Were. SOG BOPOW DOG. voc ccc ceecccséuce $5 per ton over base 
Wire rods carbon 0.20 to 0.40........... $3 per ton over base 
Wire rods carbon 0.41 to 0.55........... $5 per ton over basse 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ $7.50 per ton over bas: 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75....... .+++$10 per ton cver bass 
od tc ee eer er ee ..++$15 per ton over ba 
ee, “OO. EP Fis voc cts cdiecccveneue . .2.35¢, to 
ee, SE NE Pec tac e nbs cdvbewes tewuexs 2.35c. to 
eee “Sere. WO OD. vic <tvcvacat wana vas 2.35c. to 


Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 


Pee, DOTS, DOT BLOG BOR so vine cece cewsisse eas cose 
tails, light, new steel, base, per Ib............ 2 
Rails, light, rerolled, base, per Ib..........ce0-. 2.9 
Spikes, y-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $3.1 
Spikes, %-in., y-in. and %-in., base, per 100 lb.. 

Seeeet, is. BOSE, DOP TOS Wie ncvcncbvccaceoss 

Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 lb........ 

Track bolts, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb. .$5.00 to 
Track bolts, %-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. 4.00to 4 
TWD PICO, HO TOS. FBi 6c cect Fetes 6b ee HeK eee” 2.55 to 2.6 
DS: DATE, OP TOO Tis vndiccnidbed one cade esasin 7 
3ars, common iron, base, per Ib...........+. 6208 

Bars, rail, steel reinforcing, base, per lb....... 2.15c. to 2 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib.......c.cceececes 3 
Cee Se ee, OE TN ok vk cca ce ccd vat ckenesd™ $3.2 


on 
—] 
a 
r 
>t 


"NN 


ic 


Alloy Steel 

S.A.E 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib 
2100 (14% ? ickel, 10 t $3.2 
2300 (34%4% Nickel) 
2500 (5% Mickel) ........ 
8100 (Nickel Chromium) ... is jars 0 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ............ i 6.2! 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) . aS nk eres 8.50 
S400 (Nickel CHROMIUM) 6 ccc cccscccs ; 
5100 (Chromium Steel) ... git ae oon 4 
5300 (CArOmmUMm. BOOS) ccc cticvvees 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars).... a ; 2 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)....... 0 
9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel)........... 4.1 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) 

Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.70-1 Chromium 


0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) ........--ccecees : 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (0.50—0.70 
Chromium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)....... 00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
quality, per 100-lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. and 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets down 
to and including 2%-in. sq. there is a size extra of $10 per 
gross ton; on billets smaller than 2%4-in. sq. the net ton bar 
price applies. 





to the corrosive action of the acid mine waters includ 
a high chromium steel, two highly alloyed chromium- 
nickel-silicon steels, a high-silicon cast iron and 4 
nickel-chromium-iron alloy. All of these materials, 
except the high silicon cast iron, contain large amounts 
of chromium. These resistant materials have certain 
disadvantages for general use in coal-mine equipment, 
such as the brittleness and hardness of the high-silicon 
vast iron and the relatively high cost of the others; 
however, these resistant materials should prove satls- 
factory for use in pump parts and other equipment 
where these factors are not a serious consideration. 

Economic consideration, such as cost, ease of fab- 
rication and physical properties, will be factors 10 
determining the suitability of a metal or alloy for use 
in equipment exposed to the action of acid mine water. 

Bulletin 4, by W. A. Selvig, assistant analytica’ 
chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and George M. Enos, 
research fellow, Carnegie Institute of Technology, may 
be obtained from the Carnegie Institute of Technology: 
Pittsburgh, at a price of 40 cents. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 











The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Barly Delivery 


Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 

A—_——., Tin —_—_—_o FNCU 

Electro- New New St. New St. 
Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 

oe 17.12% 16.7% 50.00 8.55 8.25 8.20 7.85 
17.12% 16.75 51.50 8.50 8.25 8.25 7.90 

17.25 : 16.87% 51.25 8.40 8.25 g 2 7.95 

17.25 5G.BESm. cece 8.30 8.25 8.35 8 00 

17.25 16.8716 50.00 8.25 8.25 8.35 g 00 

1.2 17.00 7 $9.25 8.25 8.25 8.35 8 00 


finery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 


New York 
NEw YORK, March 20. 
The copper market has again become active and 
have advanced. The tin market is quieter and 
tly lower. Lead is decidedly easier and, although 
higher, demand is not heavy. 


opper.—After nearly two weeks of a stationary 
t, electrolytic copper has again advanced to new 
levels. Heavy sales have been recorded since 
vy, inclusive, for domestic account and prices have 
advanced until electrolytic copper is quoted 

lay at 17.25c. to 17.37%e., delivered. Sales have 
made into the third quarter. The change in the 
cet evidently started in a peculiar manner. It is 
that some speculators about the middle of last 
sold the market short and that a counter move 
ther group followed, driving the market forward, 

h caused the first group to cover. Most of this 
ilation was done under 17c., delivered. Copper 
imers, who have been closely watching the market. 
ned to scent a new upward swing and started in 
thus putting in motion what appears to be a 

v buying movement. Lake copper is higher at 


17,.25e. to 17.35c.. delivered. 


rin.—With the exception of Wednesday and Thurs- 
March 14 and 15, the market has been very quiet. 
On those days there was active buying, mostly by 
ilers and for London account. Sales on Wednesday 
ted to 500 to 600 tons, mostly shipment from the 
and steamers afloat. On that day the metal 
arce and high, but on the following day there 
more sellers than buyers and since then the 
has been quiet, approaching stagnation. Spot 
Straits tin was quoted today at 49.25¢c., New York. 
Because of the inactivity here, London prices are lower 
y than a week ago by about £11 to £12 per ton, 
spot standard quoted at £222 17s. 6d., future 
tandard at £223 10s. and spot Straits at £230 7s. 6d. 
\ ils thus far this month have been 6117 tons and 
s reported afloat 9863 tons. 


Lead—There has been a marked decrease in de- 

!, particularly for prompt and early shipment and 

have eased both here and at St. Louis. April 

is quoted at 8.25c., St. Louis, and 8.25c., New 

which levels considerable lead is available. 

leading interest is a seller at its official price of 
New York. 


Zine.—This market has experienced a moderate 
e, with prime Western quoted today at 8c., St. 

or 8.35¢., New York, an increase of 15 to 20 

in the week. A moderate demand is reported 
\pril, Mav : iJ tgs ; . 
pril, May and June positions and metal for April 
seems to be in moderate supply, or at least 
easier than a week ago. Brass special continues 





: and at a price higher than the usual spread 
; € prime Western. 

a] Niekel—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 29c. 
S, -c., with electrolytic nickel obtainable at 32c., these 
'Y lotations being those of the leading producers. In 
v; © outside spot market shot and ingot nickel are 


ted at 29¢. to 32c. 
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Antimony.—The market is considerably easier and 
spot and early delivery metal in wholesale lots are 
quoted at 8.75c. per lb., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
in wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted at 24.50c. 
to 25c. per lb., New York, duty paid by importers of 
the foreign product, some of these, however, being 
unable to secure metal from their principals. The 
leading domestic producer continues to keep its quota- 
tions from being made public. 


Old Material.—The market is stronger and values 
have advanced. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible 16.50 
Copper, heavy and wire : 15.25 
Copper, light and bottoms........ 13.00 
Heavy machine composition 13.25 
Brass, heavy eon i weenie de 10.00 
Brass, light .. Ne : ii ateee aes 7.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.. 12.25 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings ‘ ; 9.50 
Lead, heavy 7.75 
Lead, tea 6.25 
Zink 5.50 


Chicago 


March 20.—Copper, tin, zine and antimony have 
advanced, while lead has declined. The statistical posi- 
tion of copper is excellent, and while buying is not of 
extraordinary proportions, the metal is so closely held 
that any increase in demand is immediately reflected in 
stronger prices. There have been wide fluctuations in 
tin during the week, with the present price higher than 
that last quoted in this column. There has been little 
demand for lead, and although there is no particular 
pressure to sell, the market has sagged to the price 
quoted by the leading producer. Among the old metals 
lead pipe has declined and tin foil has advanced.. We 
quote, in carload lots, lake copper, 17.50c.; tin, 52.50c.; 
lead, 8.35¢.; spelter, 8.05c.; antimony, 10.50c., in less 
than carload lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 14c.; copper bottoms, 
12.25c.; red brass, 11.75c.; yellow brass, 8.75c.; lead 
pipe, 6.50c.; zine, 5¢.; pewter, No. 1, 29c.; tin foil, 33c.; 
block tin, 38c.; all buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


Milan Meeting of Iron and Steel Institute 


An unusual program is announced for the autumn 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
sritain. By invitation of the Italian Metallurgical 
Association it will be held in Milan, Italy, as stated in 
these columns on Feb. 8, and the dates are Sept. 17 
and 18. The meeting will be followed by ‘visits and 
excursions to the chief industrial centers of that coun- 
try from Sept. 19 to Oct. 4, London being reached on 
the last day. The entire arrangements cover a period 
of about 20 days, including the departure from London 
and return to that city. 


High Production Rate in Mahoning Valley 


Youngstown, March 20.—District iron and _ steel 
plants are maintaining production at a maximum rate. 
The only change of importance this week is the blow- 
ing in of the Thomas blast furnace at Niles of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., which was scheduled for resump- 
tion. This furnace, a detached stack, has been idle 
for a number of years. Its resumption brings the 
number of active furnaces in the Mahoning Valley to 
25 of 26. 


Basing Point Hearing Postponed 


Cu1caGo, March 20.—The hearings in the Pitts- 
burgh basing point case, which were scheduled to be 
resumed before the Federal Trade Commission at 
Chicago March 19, were again postponed until 
March 26. 


Hamilton furnace, Hamilton, Ohio, is to be blown 
in about April 1. 


a 


ae 


. 
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LARGE COAL STOCKS 


Supply Has Not Increased Unduly with Greater 
Activity of Plants 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Incomplete returns from 
by-product coke and steel plants indicated an increase 
of about 10 per cent in the tonnage of bituminous coal 
on hand on Feb. 1, according to a report of the Bureau 
of Census and the Geological Survey, made under 
authority of the Federal Fuel Distributor. Owing to 
the increase in the rate of consumption, these plants 
had the same supply on hand as on Jan. 21, amounting 
to 22 days. Steadily increasing activity in the steel 
industry has been responsible for a rapid increase in 
stocks of coal at by-product coke and steel plants since 
the end of the miners’ strike on Sept. 1, 1922. It is 
estimated that the total quantity on hand on Feb. 1 
was no less than 112 per cent greater than on Sept. 1. 
The total stocks held by these two important classes of 
consumers has now reached a level where it compares 
favorably with the supply on dates when stocks were 
largest. The supply on hand Feb. 1 was 16 per cent 
less than on Jan. 1, 1922, 20 per cent less than on 
March 1, 1922, and 29 per cent less than on Jan. 1, 
1919, when stocks at such plants were at the highest 
level recorded during the period over which stock sta- 
tistics extend. 

Reports received from 20 by-product coke plants 
stated that the quantity now on hand from day to day 


PLANTS VERY BUSY 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers Seek More Employees 
Only One Dark Spot in State 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 20.—The steel industry, 
the key to production in Pennsylvania, is approaching 
capacity, while employment managers are making 
active efforts to obtain labor from every available 
source. This is the substance of semi-monthly reports 
for the period ending March 15, furnished to Dr. Royal 
Meeker, Pennsylvania Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustry. 

Common labor, the reports say, is being requisi- 
tioned from the South. Skilled workers in every branch 
of the iron and steel trade, over and above the available 
supply, are being sought through immigration channels 
from Canada and England, where unemployment ex- 
ists, notably in the shipbuilding industry. 

Prodfction in some quarters is reported to have 
reached 90 per cent capacity, with indications that many 
mills will be operating at capacity by the end of March. 
Demand for handy men and helpers, indicating the 
sound condition of the industry, is reported from most 
iron and steel centers of the State. 

Philadelphia reports an especially growing demand. 
The American Car & Foundry Co., Wilmington, is re- 
ported in need of an indefinite number of men familiar 
with steel passenger coach construction. The General 
Electric Co., Erie, has sent representatives to Phila- 
delphia in a search for machinists, molders and pat- 
ternmakers. 

Erie reports a demand for all classes of skilled 
workers. Mills are now operating at 90 per cent, with 
the expectation that this will be somewhat increased 
before the end of the month. 

Johnstown mills are operating virtually at capac- 
ity. Most of them need common labor. Harrisburg 
reports no unemployment of iron and steel workers or 
first class mechanics. An increasing demand exists 
for handy men and helpers. It is impossible to supply 
all calls for help. 

Pittsburgh says lately demand for machinists and 
metal workers is increasing. The demand for helpers 
and handy men is heavier. McKeesport reports that 
employment officials are making heavy demands in order 
to maintain even present production. Reading has had 
numerous calls for helpers and handy men. New 
Kensington needs hot mill workers. 

Scranton, the lone employment district in the State 
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represents merely a normal working supply. On | 

1923, these plants had on hand 145,839 tons of ¢ 
On Jan. 1, the same plants had 212,261 tons and 
March 1, 1922, when the accumulation was largest. 
quantity of unsold coke was 870,000 tons. A large 
of the surplus eventually found its way into the bir 
householders as a substitute for anthracite. 

On Feb. 1, 1923, commercial consumers had in 
age approximately 38,000,000 tons of soft coal. 1 
was 2,000,000 tons more than the stocks on Ja 
1923, and represents a total increase of 16,000,000 | 
since Sept. 1, 1922, when mining was resumed 
union fields that had been affected by the strike. S: 
ly comparable records are not available, but fron 
data at hand it is obvious that stocks on Feb. 1, 
must have been less than on the corresponding dat 
years for which statistics on stocks exist. 

Measured in tons, stocks increased 5.5 per ce: 
tween Jan. 1 and Feb. 1. Measured in terms of 
supply, there was a decrease of 7.7 per cent, du 
increase in the rate of consumption in January. 

Assuming that the stocks were evenly divided, 
supply on Feb. 1 was sufficient to last 24 days, ag 
26 days on Jan, 1. Such assumption may only bi 
for comparative purposes, however, for actually 
are never evenly divided. Some consumers car 
serves far above the average and others have very 
coal in storage. The trend of production has 
downward during February and it is doubtful whet 
stocks have increased perceptibly, if indeed ther 
not been a decrease. 


in which conditions are not bright, is still feeling 
versely the effects of the railroad shopmen’s str 
Most of the strikers are said to have obtained employ 
ment, but 3000 of them are still reported without wor 


Changes of Personnel in Bureau of Mines 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—D. A. Lyon, chief meta! 
lurgist and supervisor of stations of the Bureau of 
Mines, has been appointed assistant director in charg: 
of the research branch, which includes the functions 
and scope of the former investigations branch after th 
elimination of leasing matters. Continued growth of 
the bureau, especially in the supervision of leasing 
operations on public lands, has made it necessary 
create a leasing branch with the bureau, the appoint 
ment of another assistant director and to make severa 
changes of personnel within the organization. 1 
changes became effective March 1. A. W. Ambrost 
assistant director, has been placed in charge of th 
leasing branch and will act as consulting enginee: 
all branches of the bureau on matters relating to 
troleum and natural gas. For the present no appoint 
ment will be made to the position of supervisor of sta 
tions, and Mr. Lyon will perform the duties of sup: 
visor in addition to those of head of the research brane! 
T. T. Read, having asked to be relieved from his pos!' 
as chief of the information service, and assigned to 
vestigative work, has been appointed a_ supervising 
mining engineer. C. E. Julihn has been recalled fron 
the service as chief mining engineer of the War M ! 
erals Relief Commission and made chief of the in! 
mation service. Francis Winslow, who has been 
nected with the Division of War Mineral Supply, 
been assigned to serve with the War Minerals R 
Commission as its chief engineer. J. W. Furness, W! 
has been working with the War Mineral Supply !) 
sion of the Bureau of Mines has been given a pe! 
nent appointment in that division. 


May Build Fabricating Shop 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 20.—Ernest Creher, hea 
of the Creher shipbuilding interests at Tampa, |'4 
has closed for 54 acres of land on the eastern oUt 
skirts of Birmingham. It is understood to be th 
tention to build a fabricating steel shop to fabrica 
materials to be used in the Florida works. They cou'c 
floated down the Warrior river to Mobile and t! 
moved by coastwise steamer. 





+ 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Shows Further Increase and About as 


Much as Last May 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—A further increase in 
fabricated structural steel is reported for 
ary, according to figures received by the Depart- 
¢ Commerce through the Bureau of the Census. 
rary sales amounted to 80 per cent of shop capac- 
against 76 per cent for January. Total sales 
d for February by 151 firms, with a shop capac- 
¢ 219.955 tons per month, amounted to 176,787 
he highest since last May. 
nnage booked each month by 164 identifical firms, 
a capacity of 223,355 tons per month, is shown 
w. together with the per cent of shop capacity rep- 
te d by these bookings. For comparative purposes, 
gures are also prorated to obtain an estimated to 
the United States on a capacity of 250,000 tons 


February 





nth Actual Per cent Estimated 
onnage booke: of capacity total bookings 
197,796 89 222,500 
181,503 S1 202.500 
162.876 73 182.500 
153,905 69 172.500 
§2,253 68 170.000 
b 64 160,000 
I a8 145,000 
’ ber 49 122.500 
4 re] 58 145.000 
168,.336* 76 190,000 
176,787** SO 200,000 
d by 161 firms with a capacity of 222.605 tons 
d by 151 firms with a capacity of 219,955 tor 


cuiries of the Week Over Twice Volume of 
Awards Which Was Large 

sh fabricated steel inquiries in the past 

a total considerably over 50,000 tons, or over 

he volume of an active week in contracting. The 


week 


include: 





loft building on West Thirty-fifth Street, Nev 
) tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works 
tral bridge at Topshan, Mée 1300 tons, to I 
cator 
Be: lding. Madison Avenue near Thirty-ninth Street 
re 0 tons, to Harris Structural Steel Co 
7 | ding, Chicago, 9000 tons, divided among Moras} 
n Co Vanderkloot Steel Works, Kansas Cit) 
Steel Works, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co 
Bridge & Steel Co 
Indianapolis, 1000 tons, to Central States 
Co 
\partments, Chicago, 1800 tons, to A. Bolters’ Sons 
eds, Union Depot, St. Paul, Minn., 264 tons, St 
drv Co 
& Northwestern, miscellaneous material, 127 t 
Bridge Co 
Sherman & Co Port Henry, N. Y sintering 
or to Lehigh Structural Steel Co 
& Ohio, elevator, Locust Point, Md., 2600 tor 
Bridge Co 
r} Big Four Railroad, Indianapolis, 600 tor 
Bridge Co 
Temple, Louisville, 300 tons, to Riverside Bridge C 
work, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Evansvil 
s, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
\merican-Oregon Lumber Co., Vernonia, © 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron C« 
ates and miscellaneous ste¢ for hydrot ! 
Middle West Utilities Co., Constantine, Mi 
side Bridge & Steel Co 
; Sewage disposal plant, screenhouss 0 
I Allen Co 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, machine 
ons, to be fabricated by owner 
Cleveland, store building. 500 tons t M 
I i Co 
ite Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, factory addition 500 
McClintic-Marshall Co 
wealth apartment house, Cleveland, 1000 ton 
Works 
ssion towers, Appalachian Power Co sluefield 
ae tons, to American Bridge Co 
snway bridges for Wayne County, Mich., Road 
n, 400 tons, to American Bridge Co 
Ky on steel barges for West Kentucky Coal Co., 
7 ‘ tons, to American Bridge Co 
¥ Structural Projects Pending 
‘nquiries for fabricated steel work inelude the fol- 
mani 
till water system, New York, pipe line, 10,000 tons 
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bidder at i 


plate work, T. A. Gillespie Co., New York, lowest ' 
$2,339,000 
Office and publishing building for the Inquirer, Philadel- 
phia, 5000 tons, George A. Fuller Co., general contractor 
Apartment building Philadelphia, 1000 tons or more, . 
George A. Fuller Co., general contractor 
Flushing extension of subways, New York City, 7500 tons, 
bids close April 2 
Boston Edison Co., power house near Boston, 3500 tons 
General Electric Co manufacturing building, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 1200 tons 
Laft ilding on West Thirty-seventh Street, New York 
SOU Tons 
Club building for Westmoreland Club, Richmond, Va., 350 
ns 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, bridges, 900 tons 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence Mass addition to mills located 
n Sou Carolina, 2000 tons 
Sout Street bridge, Wilkes-Barrs a., 400 tons 
Bess ffi build Springfield, Mass., 500 tons 
Op] m & Collins Cr store building, Philadelphia, 500 
ns 
{ ed States Navy Department, oil storage tanks, Hon 
ilu ), 000 ) 
! sheds, Ne Orleans 1000) tons 
Peoples bank building, Marietta, Ohio, 300 tons 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, tank work, 600 tons 
( mbia Steel Corporation, blast furnace and coke ovens 
Provo, Utal 2000 tons 
lewis Hospital, St. Louis, 2400 tons 
Interstate Garage, Chicago, 4000 tons 
Bloomfield building, Chieago, 2000 tons 
Federal Reserve Bank building, St. Louis, 2750 tons 
Pure Oil ¢ refinery at Smith's Bluff, Tex., tonnage un- 
stated, bids to be taken shortly 
Elks’ Clu Milwaukee, 2500 tons, bids extended to March 
+ from March 19 W. F. Eichfeld, 208 City Bank Building, 
Secretary executive committee ’ 
Wausau Pay Mills Co Wausau, Wis., 800 ton Lacka 
wanna steel piling on concrete dam construction at Brokaw . 
Wis 
Baltimore & Ohio, elevator, Locust Point, Md., remaindet 
fs ictural steel, 300 tons to be let by general contractor: 
bids on general contract to be taken by John S. Metcalf Co.. 
engi r, Chicage April 10 
Get OF ric Ce Eri I addition to power hous« 
600 s, bids ke 
Hor Savings Bank Co., Toledo, Ohio, bank building. 500 
ton . 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Over 8000 Cars Bought and 8200 Added to Those 
Under Inquiry 


Eastern than Western car builders seemed 
to have profited by the awards of the week, which were ; 


rathe 


large, amounting to over 8000 cars. Purchases and 
inquiries include the following: 
The Seaboard Air Line has ordered 1000 box cars from 
tl Pressed Steel Car Co., 500 composite gondolas from the 
Sta d Ste Ca ( and 200 composite gondolas from 
h VNewp News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
The Louisville & Nashville is in the market for 4000 
0 I eT! i 2000 50-ton composite gondolas and 2000 
10) OX CAI 
rl Baltimo & Ohio Railroad has ordered 25 Santa PF: 
ype locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Co., in addition ; 
o tl iwarded to the Baldwin Loecomotive Works as 
em d in THe IRON Aor of March 8 
lt lition to the 100 Hart convertible cars placed last 
week } New York Central has ordered 4000 cars distrib 
ited as follow 1500 hopper cars and 506 box cars to Stand- 
ird Steel Car Co 1500 box cars to American Car & Foundry 
ce ind 500 hopper cars to Pressed Steel Car Co 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western is inquiring for 100 
irrow gage tock cars 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has let 1900 70-ton coal cars to 
Standard Steel Car Co. and a like number to another car 
builder * 
Chicago & Northwestern has placed 410 10,000-gal. tank } 
cars with American Car & Foundry Co 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western is inquiring for 100 flat cars 
of 50 tons capacity 
Illinois Central is in the market for 4 parlor, 2 cafe 


lounge >» dining, 6 horse and § baggage cars 
On March 1, 215,552 freight cars or 9% per cent of the 
cars on line, were in need of repair, according to the car 
the American Railway Association. This 
increase of 8967 compared with the number on Feb. 
the total number, 155.813 were in of heavy 
increase of 2272 since Feb. 15 


service division of 
was an 
L5 of 


repairs, an 


need 
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Clifford E. Pierce has purchased the interest of 
A. B. Betz in the Betz-Pierce Co., jobber in iron and 
steel, Cleveland, and has succeeded Mr. Betz as presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Pierce has been vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Thomas L. Philpott has been 
elected treasurer and R. H. Southworth, who has had 
charge of the sales, has been elected secretary. Two 
years ago Mr. Pierce and Mr. Betz acquired the out- 
side interests in the company and since then have been 
its exclusive owners. 


R. B. Tripp has been appointed sales manager of the 
Ohio Forge Co., Cleveland. For the past six years he 
has been purchasing agent of the company. 


John Duncan, president Illinois Co., St. Louis, and 
Clement Studebaker, son of the late Clement Stude- 
baker, Sr., automobile manufacturer, have been elected 
directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. Both are 
directors of the National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Mr. Duncan has been associated for many years in the 
steel industry. 

E. B. Lapham, formerly general manager Edgar 
T. Ward’s Sons Co., iron and steel merchant, at Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-president with headquarters 
at Chicago, to succeed J. S. Winn, retired. W. Bruce 
Lockwood, formerly director of purchases for the com- 
pany at Boston, has been appointed general manager 
at Chicago, to succeed Mr. Lapham. 


E. A. Merrill, vice-president and treasurer Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been elected president to succeed George M. Gillette. 
George L. Gillette has been elected vice-president, and 
C. Sivright becomes treasurer. J. L. Record was re- 
elected chairman of the board, and W. C. Rich was 
re-elected secretary. 


Lucien I. Yeomans, industrial engineer, Chicago, 
has been appointed chief engineer of the A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, and William Nelson Stevens, 
formerly identified with the Cincinnati Grinder Co., 
Cincinnati, and the Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed designing engineer of the Smith 
corporation. 


Charles F. Lederer, who has been connected with 
the rail welding department of the Metal & Thermit 
Corporation for more than two and one-half years, 
has been appointed general supervisor of rail welding 
to assume full charge of all technical work for that 
company. He was formerly superintendent of way of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, having served that company for over 12 years in 
its track department. 


Gus W. Wagner, formerly general purchasing agent 
of the Detroit United Railway, now has charge of the 
steam and electric railway sales division for the I. M. 
Jacobson & Sons Co., smelters and manufacturers, 72 
Catherine Street, Detroit. His offices will be located 
at 1011 Majestic Building, Detroit. 


L. G. W. Carpenter, who for the past few years has 
been New York district sales manager for the Penn 
Seaboard Steel Corporation, Philadelphia, has resigned, 
effective April 1, and will spend a few weeks in the 
country for his health. His plans for the future will 
be announced later. 


J. F. Kent, for 10 years general superintendent of 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
and prior to that time superintendent of the Bessemer 
rolling mill and rail mill of the Tennessee Co. at Ens- 
ley, has gone to Radford, Va., where he will be general 
superintendent of the two pipe plants of the Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. at Lynchburg and Radford. Mr. Kent 
came to Birmingham from Sydney, Nova Scotia, 21 
years ago. 


William <A. Rogers, formerly president of the 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, was elected chairman 
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of the company at the recent annual meeting, when ¢! 
position of chairman was created. Other officers we, 
elected as follows: President, William S. Rogers; vice 
presidents, Hugh Kennedy and C. R. Holzworth; trea 
urer, David G. Williams, and secretary, Charles } 
Byron. The president, a son of William A. Roge; 
has been with the company and allied interests 12 yea) 
C. R. Holzworth comes from Granite City, Ill., whe 
h2 has been general manager of the blast furnace a) 
coke operations of the St. Louis Coke & Chemical (Co 


E. H. Worth, formerly vice-president and treasure; 
the Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., was recently elect, 
president to succeed his father, the late W. P. Wort 
W. A. Worth was elected vice-president and treasw) 
and G. D. Spackman secretary. At the same time Pa 
M. King and Thomas Y. Moore were elected to 
board of directors. 


Paul A. Collins, formerly Washington represen 
tive of the Automatic Electric Co., has been appoint: 
assistant manager of the P. A. X. department of ¢! 
North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 


W. A. Hopkins, supply agent since 1911 of the M 
souri Pacific Railroad, has been promoted to genera 
purchasing agent to succeed the late Charles A. H 
L. P. Krampf has been made supply agent. 


J. W. Lawrence has joined Walter Wallingford & | 
in its Pittsburgh office as assistant to George A. W 
son, district manager. 


Thomas E. Doyle, president Dravo-Doyle Co., Pitt 
burgh, and a director of the Dravo Contracting ( 
the Enterprise Machine Co., the Poland Coal & Col! 
Co. and the Ocean Coal Co., recently was named a 
member of the Pittsburgh Board of Public Educatio: 
He was born in Brownsville, Pa., but has lived in Pitts 
burgh for the past 50 years. He is prominent in busi- 
ness, civic and philanthropic activities. 

Prof. Lester B. Breckenridge, chairman of the d: 
partment of mechanical engineering, Yale University, 
has announced his intention of retiring at the end of 
the current term. He isa graduate of Sheffield Scientific : 
School, class of ’81, and has been teaching at Yale fo 
the past 14 years, previous to which time he was at 
the University of Illinois. 


Evan M. Jones, general manager of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., plant of the Lalance-Grosjean Mfg. Co. for the last 
two and one-half years, has resigned to become genera 
manager of the Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., Parkers 
burg, W. Va. He was formerly superintendent of th 
sheet and jobbing mills of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at 
Sparrows Point, Md. His resignation became effect 
March 15, but no successor has yet been appointed. 


Clifford F. Messinger, general sales manager Chai 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, for three years, and membe 
its board of directors, was elected second vice-president 
at the annual meeting on March 15. He also is a d 
rector of the Interstate Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee. 


Te ale 
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J. R. Morash, for 20 years associated with Genera 
Electric Co. in executive capacities, has been elected 
secretary and general manager of the Lipman Refriger- 
ator Car & Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., the major interest in 
which has been acquired by a group of Rockford, Ill. 
capitalists which includes George O. and W. A. Forbes, 
principal owners of the Rockford Malleable Iron Works. 


S. R. Rectanus, director of the personal service 
division of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, has been advanced to assistant manager of thi 
Ashland, Ky., division. He has been with the compan) 
since his graduation from Purdue University in 1909. 
A. K. Lewis, formerly director of safety and labor and 
more recently associate director with Mr. Rectanus, wil! 
succeed to the directorship of the personal service di- 
vision. 

P. K. Reed has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago office of the R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia 
He will be located at 760 Monadnock Block. 


A. W. Wyckoff, President Wyckoff Drawn Steel (0. 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed receiver for the Valley 
Forging Co., Verona, Pa. 
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= — } Claire Furnace Co. Case Appealed 

OBITUARY : WASHINGTON, March 20.—The Claire Furnace Co. 

} | case has been carried to the United States Supreme 


CHARLES F. Cuno, president Cuno Engineering Cor- 
»oration, Meriden, Conn., died in his 60th year at 
Miami, Fla., on March 14. Mr. Cuno was born in Ger- 
nany, and came to this country when 18 years old. He 
ied in Wisconsin and became an electrical engineer. 
906 he went to Meriden to become chief engineer 
he large plant of the Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Co. of that city, and left it in 1913, when he 
rvanized and became active head of the Cuno Engi- 

ring Corporation, which grew rapidly in the manu- 

ture of electrical equipment until it became one of 
he most prosperous industries in Meriden. 
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7 Epwarp H. DEAN, president Dean Brothers Steam 
Pump Works, Indianapolis, died on March 11, aged 80 
TS. Mr. Dean was born at Deansboro, N. Y., and 
attended school in New York and Brooklyn. He learned 
machinists’ trade and when the Civil War broke 
he enlisted, serving three years in the United States 
Navy as an engineer. He entered the foundry and 
hine business for himself in Rome, N. Y., after the 
Civil War, but moved with the business to Indianap- 
in 1870. He had been president of the company 
for the past 50 years. Mr. Dean is survived by a 
vidow, three sons and three daughters. 


t 


FERDINAND MUMMELTHEY, formerly general super- 
ndent Graham Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburgh, died at 
4 ome in Coraopolis, Pa., on March 14. He was born 
Germany in 1855, and came to this country in 1885, 
iting in Chicago, where he became identified with 
McCormick Reaper Co. He severed that connection 
1907 to become general superintendent of the Gra- 
Bolt & Nut Co., then the Graham Nut Co., and 
hat position until his retirement a few years ago. 


GEORGE F. BURTON, aged 81, president G. F. Burton 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, dealer in pig iron and foundry 
supplies, died March 15 at his home in that city, after 
! ness of several months. Mr. Burton formed the 
mpany in 1895 and directed its affairs until recently, 
ill health prevented. He was born in East Cleve- 

and went to Springfield in 1876. Mr. Burton’s 

n, Fred R., is secretary of the G. F. Burton Co., and 
ther son, Curtis, is manager of the Mast, Foos Co. 


I REDERICK GROTENRATH, founder and president of 
\merican Machinery Co., 103 West Water Street, 
Milwaukee, died on March 15 at the age of 77. He 
had been a resident of Milwaukee from infancy. Due 
advanced age Mr. Grotenrath relinquished active 
management several years ago to his sons, George, 
who is vice-president; Fred J., secretary and treasurer, 
nd Edward W., assistant manager. The business was 
iblished under its present name and form in 1900. 


REDERICK H. Gorr, president Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, and prominently identified with various in- 
lustrial activities in that city, died on March 14. He 
was a director of the National Acme Co. and the White 
Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, and of the American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Complete coal and ashes handling systems for 
er houses are described and illustrated in an at- 
clive 252 page catalog, No. 50, of the R. H. Beau- 
Co., Philadelphia. The advantages and arrange- 
of super-central coal and ash handling systems, 
skip hoist for coal and ashes, loaders, track hop- 
s and rotary car dumpers comprise the first section. 
company’s coal weigh larry for boilers, the cable 
e ag scraper for storing and reclaiming coal, the de- 
‘alls and advantages of different types of bunkers, 
. ishers and gates are taken up in other sections. 
‘here are numerous illustrations, which include re- 
" productions of line drawings, detail views of the 
y “quipment and many actual installations. Several 
pages are devoted to engineering data. 





Court. Defeated in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and in the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Federal Trade Commission last 
Saturday was granted its prayer to appeal the case 
from the latter to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final decision, involving the right of the 
Federal Trade Commission to gather data regarding 
the cost of production of steel and other information 
considered of an intimate and confidential character. 
The ruling obviously will affect all business enterprises 
and, therefore, it will be awaited with exceptional in- 
terest. 

It will be recalled that in both the lower courts 
named permanent injunctions were granted restrain- 
ing the commission from getting the data it sought 
from the 22 iron and steel and coke companies. 

In seeking permission to appeal the case the com- 
mission through its counsel, W. H. Fuller and Adrion 
F. Busick, presented an assignment of errors which 
challenged the findings of the courts on every vital 
point involved in the proceedings. Among contentions 
made were the following alleged errors made by the 
court: In not holding that Congress has power to re- 
quire corporations engaged in interstate commerce to 
supply any information concerning their interstate 
commerce which may enable it intelligently and effec- 
tively to legislate respecting such commerce; in hold- 
ing that Congress cannot create an agency for securing 
such information; in holding that Congress has not 
power to require corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce to furnish it with information regarding in- 
trastate commerce and manufacturing operations; and 
in not holding that the companies are in business pri- 
marily for the purpose of selling and shipping products 
in interstate commerce and that the business of each 
is a unit and is so interwoven that it is impracticable 
or impossible to segregate the required information as 
to interstate and intrastate operations. 


Last Step in Acquiring Brier Hill Steel Co. 


Title to the assets of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, has been acquired by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., which has assumed management of 
the properties operated by the Brier Hill company at 
Youngstown, Niles and Warren. In acquiring title, 
the Sheet & Tube company received a bill of sale and 
deeds to the property, both real and personal. In turn 
it gave to the Brier Hill company a stock certificate 
for 187,606 shares of Sheet & Tube common stock, to 
pay Brier Hill common shareholders on the basis of 
four Brier Hill shares for one Sheet & Tube share. 

This constitutes the last step in transfer of the 
properties. The Brier Hill company’s general offices in 
the Stambaugh Building, Youngstown, are being aban- 
doned and will be occupied largely after April 1 by 
the Newton Steel Co. Meanwhile the Sheet & Tube 
general offices are also being rearranged. 

The deed for the real property of Brier Hill covers 
96 printed pages. 


Steel Castings Sales Decline 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Sales of commercial! steel 
castings declined about 9 per cent in February, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Department of Com- 
merce through the Bureau of the Census, in cooperation 
with the Steel Founders’ Society, from companies com- 
prising over two-thirds of the commercial-castings 
capacity of the United States. Total bookings reported 
in February were 90,152 tons by firms with a capacity 
normally devoted to commercial castings of 96,900 tons, 
or at the rate of 93 per cent of capacity, as against 
January bookings at 106.9 per cent of capacity. Book- 
ings of railroad specialties amounted to 47,879 tons, or 
104 per cent of capacity, as against 125 per cent for 
January bookings. Bookings of miscellaneous castings 
amounted to 50,307 tons, or 85.8 per cent of capacity, 
as against 95.1 per cent for January bookings. 
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Cost Accounting Procedure. By William B. Casten- 
holz. Pages 333, 6x9 in. Published by La Salle 
Extension University, Chicago. Price $3.50. 

The operating expense and fixed charges of a manu- 
facturing plant are recorded in its general accounts. 
The apportionment of the several items of wages and 
expenses as they occur, among the several items of 
the factory work in progress, is the task set for the 
cost accountant. The totals of the two sets of ac- 
counts must be the same, or the cost accountant’s work 
is unworthy of credence. The reconciliation of the 
two sets of accounts is well treated in the book. 

Mr. Castenholz has assembled in his well arranged 
book the whole of the practice of cost-keeping as it 
has been gradually developed during the past twenty 
years. The diagrams and charts showing the relation 
of the items of cost, burden and fixed charge to the 
unit costs, or costs of units, are excellent for the pur- 
pose of giving the reader the whole relation at a 
glance. It is easy with their help to follow the presen- 
tation as given in the text. 

The subject is treated as would be necessary in de- 
veloping and operating a cost system for a large works, 
probably for the purpose of the book’s use as a text 
book by the educational institute which is the pub- 
lisher. For the small factory, the elaborate system 
and forms would need to be reduced to much lower 
terms. The discussion in opposition to the inclusion 
of interest on plant as an element of cost decides 
nothing. Those accountants who provide for an item 
of interest on plant investment to be included in their 
costs are fully aware that this item does not represent 
an element of a sum paid out for interest to a fictitious 
creditor, but is in fact an item of profit, to form a part 
of surplus from which dividends will be declared. If a 
certain percentage of profit is demanded by the man- 
agement, there is no surer way of providing for it than 
by adding a suitable percentage to cost, and making 
that sum the selling price. 

Both table of contents and index are provided, also 
1 list of forms and charts, so that the volume is con- 
venient for reference. a. BB: 


The Fundamental Principles of Purchasing. By H. D. 
Murphy, with a foreword by L. F. Boffey, editor of 
the Purchasing Agent. Pages 83, 4% x 7% in. 
Published by the Purchasing Agent Co., 19 Park 
Place, New York. Price, $1.50. 

The author is purchasing agent of the American 
Radio & Research Corporation and has put in print 
what may be taken as the lessons he has learned 
through experience in purchasing. He has tried, quite 
admirably, to pass on to other, and perhaps less ex- 
perienced purchasing agents, some of the things he has 
learned to do and not to do. 

Readers of the trade journals will be interested in 
Mr. Murphy’s comments on the value of such publica- 
tions to the purchasing agent. 

“Almost every known field of industry,” he says, 
“now has at least one such periodical devoted to its in- 
terests and each of us should include in our reading 
schedule those representing the products which we buy 
in sufficiently large quantities to make an error in 
judgment of moment to the fortunes of our company. 

“While it is true that the base prices of many com- 
modities are given in the publications . . . . and 
at infrequent intervals a review of activities covering 
perhaps the current year is printed, there are few so 
authentic that they could be made the basis for con- 
tracts, as in the case of THE IRON AGE, for example.” 

Mr. Murphy also says, “There is still another class 
of reading which must have the attention of the pur- 
chasing agent, and that is advertising. This comes to 
us in three forms, the advertising sections of the tech- 
nical and trade publications, the direct-by-mail circu- 
larizing, and catalogs, price lists and engineering bul- 
letins. No one, of course, has the time to read literally 
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every advertisement appearing in the various perio 
icals, but the practice of arranging them by sectioy 
has been adopted by many advertising managers. Th 
helps us to ignore altogether those which have no bea 
ing on our requirements and enables us, by casua 
glancing through those in which we are interested. 

note new sources of supply or pertinent suggestions 

the copy of those with whom we are dealing. 

“There is an obligation on our part not to slig 
these advertisements. They are prepared for our « 
pecial benefit and if the advertiser finds that the mo 
so spent is bringing no return he will withdraw. Wi 
out this income the editor could not continue publi 
tion and we would in turn lose the very helpful artic 
which could not be broadcasted in any other way, 
the mere pittance represented by the subscripti 
price.” Cc. E. W 
Why Manufacturers Lose Money. By Robert G 

shaw. Pages 176. 5x7% in. Published by D. \ 

Nostrand Co., New York. Price $2. 

This book consists of an extended tabulation 
classifications such as “Financial,” “Commercia 
“Technical,” “Personal,” and under each, further 
of plant, personnel and operating items in which los 
may occur. The result is an elaborate skeleton, wh i 
would form a splendid frame for a monumental w 
on the subject of management in industry. 

The separate bones of the skeleton set up by M 
Grimshaw are each adorned by the attachment of s 
terse, lively, witty or slangy verbal illustration, mak 
the book readable and in places even entertaini) 

The citation of the hundreds of instances of failure 
reduce cost or get full output must suggest to eve) 
reader dozens, at least, of possibilities for avoiding 
similar faults in other plants. 

Points for special mention are: the hints on th 
advantage of purchasing agents knowing what and 
when to buy, and how much ought to be paid; the im 
portance of planning; the sequence of jobs in the fa 
tory, revising and rearranging at frequent intervals s: 
as to make the most of every changed opportunity to 
get work finished; and the many suggestions as to 
the selection of the most suitable workers, and their 
retention as members of a congenial shop force and 
home neighborhood. Undoubtedly, many a plant could e 
get more and steadier work for less total actual cost 
by taking an effective interest in the working 
home living conditions surrounding its workers, and 
making whatever investment might be necessary t cs 
make such conditions satisfactory, getting large r * 
turns on the investment in the shape of more output! 
per dollar paid out. 

While the actual ways and means of reducing los 
are not in general given in this book, the manner of 
presenting the various sources of loss does in eac! 
case suggest the appropriate remedy. S. H. B. 


New Books Received 
Mechanical World Electrical Pocket Book, 1923. 


Pages 389, 3% x 6 in.; illustrated. Published 

Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King Street, Manchester, Eng 

land. Price, 1s. 6d. 
Success. By Lord Beaverbrook. Pages 113, 5 x 7 

in. Published by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Ma ; 

Price, $1.25. : 


Labor Turnover in Industry. By Paul Frederick ; 
Brissenden and Emil Frankel. Pages 215, 5% x 81 
numerous tables and charts. Published by the Ma 
millan Co., 64 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, $3.50 

Les Methodes D’Etude des Alliages Metalliques. 
By Leon Guillet. Pages 503, 6% x 9 in.; illustrations 
577. Published by Dunod, 47 Quai des Grandes-Augus- 
tins, Paris, France. Price, 65 francs. 

Bethlehem Long Ago and Today. By Raymond 
Walters. Pages 159, 5 x 8 in.; illustrated. Published 
by Carey Printing Co., Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Technical Analysis of Steel and Steel Works Mate- 
rials. By Frank T. Sisco. Pages 543, 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $5. 
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Plans of New Companies 


Thiemosi Corporation, 358 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
y incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 to manu- 
automotive equipment, will be ready in about two 
to let contracts for its manufacturing Its chief 
is an ignition system consisting almost entirely of 
d steel parts. The principais are G. E. Stumpp, 
Hinzpeter and W. B. Christal. 
Double A Platinum Works, Inc., New York, has 
neorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, to manu- 
platinum and other fine metal products The com- 
still in the process of organization, but expects t 
y nerations very soon The incorporators are L. Smith, 
d A. and I. Gelbaum Address in care of Kleiner & 
z. 299 Broadway, New York 
Dovle-Brown Motor Plane Corporation, 2 Rector 
New York, recently incorporated with a capital stock 
$500,000 for the purpose of manufacturing airplanes and 
motors, has been found in default and will suspend 
erations A proposal has been made to liquidate the 
of the company outside of the courts 
Parkhurst Forge Co., Inc., 156 East Forty-fifth Street 
York, has been incorporated with capital stock of 
to manufacture wrought iron products, forgings, ete 
ipany will specialize in architectural and decorative 
rk to be used for construction purposes Two plants 
en leased and are being used in perfecting prelim- 
ins, but actual operation on a production basis will 
n for about three months. The incorporators are 
a Basse, L. Woeger and A, Lover. 
yndicate has been formed to take over the radiator 
d lubricator divisions of the McCord Mfg. Co., 110 
Avenue, Long Island City These units are now en 
rated The plants are located at Detroit and 
Wyandotte, Mich., Plymouth, Ind., and Walkerville, Ont 
sing an aggregate floor space of 386,000 sq. ft Mer 


egreg 


nch & Co., New York, has offered 50,000 shares of 


vy company’s stock at $37 a share 


Spridgeon Machine Co., care of M. D. Kopple, 66 
Fortieth Street, New York, recently incorporated with 
stock of $50,000, will engage in manufacturing tex- 
ichinery and parts. The incorporators are J. W 


. geon, H. Stern and S. Klotz. 


Charles Rein & Son, Inc., New York, has been incor- 
i with capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture acous- 

truments and parts The company is now oper- 
with headquarters at 71 West Thirty-fifth Street The 
rators are J. M. May, W. B. Solinger and A. J 


} 


nston & Noesser, 1158 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, re- 
orporated with capital stock of $100,000, to manu- 
gas and electric fixtures, states that no manufac- 
be undertaken at the present by the company 

t being made by Rathbone, Sard & Co., Aurora, 


e Johnston company specializes in ranges and fur- 
he principals are: W. Johnston, V Noesser and 


ent Hoist Co., 302 McDougal Street, Brooklyn, has 


porated with capital stock of $25.000 to take over 


Dusiness by the same name which has manufac 


ting machinery, engines, etc., for some time (sper- 
will be continued as formerly, with no change in 
The incorporators are C M. O'Keefe, J w 
W ind T. A. Manning. 


Economy Ice Machine Co., Memphis, Tenn., capital- 

$250,000, will engage in the manufacture of electric 
and refrigerating machines Plans for future 
ire now being developed 


Pottstown Cement Block Co., Pottstown, Pa has 


} 


ganized to manufacture concrete blocks, copings, sills 
building material The principals are Ss. D 


d George Gerhardt. 





Middlesex Lighting Fixture Co. Perth Amboy, N. J., 


oy y Incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, has ac- 

the assets of the Perth Amboy company formerly 

1 under the same name Business will be continued 

€ established lines, and no expansion is being con- 

s. ited at this time. Address Leo Goldberger, 117 Smith 
AS reet, Perth Amboy 

S- € Katalite Corporation, recently organized as chemical 

( eer, 


has headquarters in the Woolworth Building, New 
ind plant at 99 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
ae pany's product is designed to increase engine efficiency 
i catalytic agent which, it is claimed, makes com- 


more complete. The management seeks to operate 
} 


te- ‘gn manufacturers. J. A. Machado, Jr., is secretary. 
1s- e American Tool & Mfg. Works, 652-654 West Lake 
70 *t, Chicago, has been organized as designer and manu- 


r of special machinery, dies, jigs, fixtures, screw ma- 
ind punch press products. Arthur B. Cochrane, presi- 
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dent of the company, was formerly district sales manager of 


the Steel & Tube Co. of America. He has bought the plant 
and equipment formerly owned by the Screw Machine Prod- 
ucts Corporation, the Standard Clutch Control Co. and W. I. 
Denny. Robert Hofstetter, formerly engineer with the IIli- 
nois Tool Works, Chicago, and the Nash Motors Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis., will be affiliated with the company 


The Owners’ Engineering Corporation, 2107 Broadway, 
New York, recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, will establish automobile service stations at sev- 
eral important centers. The organization is an outgrowth of 
the Automobile Club of New York and all services will be 
rendered at cost to members Its Manhattan station is lo- 
cated at 509 West Fifty-sixth Street and is equipped to serve 
passenger cars only The company is looking for larger 
o handle the work on trucks. Eventually all plants 


quarters t 
juarter 


will be equipped to do every operation in car repairing. The 
principals are: Paul Archibold and O. A. Martini 


Iroquois Steel Co., Inc., Reorganized 


The Iroquois Steel Co Ir 


ne., which had been a personal 
service corporation, has been reorganized to continue the 


sale f various steel products and also to operate the plant 
built by the Fulton Steel Corporation at Fulton, N. Y., and 
afterward taken over by the Ontario Electric Steel Co The 


entire property has been purchased by the Iroquois Steel Co., 


and actual operations will commence in a few weeks It 
covers about seven and one-half acres within the city of 
Fulto. The main building is of modern steel frame con- 
structior 05 x 100 ft 

The following officers have been elected: President, 
Alexander MacInnes, formerly vice-president and genera! 
manager of sales, Hammond Steel Co. and MacInnes Steel 
Co vice-president and general manager of sales, William 


Breeden, formerly with the Carnegie Steel Co., and more re- 
cently general manager of sales Lackawanna Steel Co.; see- 
ond vice-president, Frank G. Davis, formerly assistant g@f- 


eral manager of sales, Atlas Crucible Steel Co., who will be 
in charge of sales in the Buffalo territory; secretary, S. M 
Wetmors n charge of sales in the Detroit territory, formerly 
general superintendent Carbon Steel Co treasurer, Paul A 
MaclInnes Harold B. MacInnes, and Henry Thompson are 
the additional directors Mr. Thompson, who was formerly 
with the Hammond Steel Co. will be the new general su- 


perintendent 

The general offices will be at the plant at Fulton, N. Y., 
and district offices will be maintained in Buffalo, Detroit and 
Cleveland as heretofore, with additional sales offices to be 
opened in the larger Eastern cities in the near future 

The reorganized company will manufacture and sell tool, 
alloy and cold-drawn steels, in billets, bars and shapes, also 
open forgings including rings, dises, die blocks, eté and 


special steels and forgings 


Mahr Mfg. Co. Changes 


The Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has made the following 
changes W. H. White, eastern representative at 56 Murray 
Street, New York, resigned to accept the district manage- 
ment of the Atlas Steel Corporation at Cleveland, and John 
O. Connolly, who was graduated in 1910 from Harvard School 
of Engineering, succeeds him Philadelphia has been made 
a branch district and is in charge of E. F. Piea, a gradu- 
ate of the Delaware School of Engineering with a year’s post 
graduate work at the Carnegie School of Technology, who 
for several years has been assistant to A. C. Davis, super- 
intendent of motive power for the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Wilmington, Del He will be located at 527 Commercial 
Trust Building Harold Rosendahl, graduate engineer of the 
University of Minnesota, who has been working in the sales 
department at the home office has been promoted to district 
manager at Pittsburgh, 239 Oliver Building. The Baltimore 
office, formerly connected with the Philadelphia and New 
York territories, has been made a separate district in charge 
of Jacob Ebert with office at 4223 Courtland Street Buffalo 
and Cleveland have been given direct representation with the 
home office, the former in charge of J. Leo Scanlon, gradu- 
ate engineer of the University of lowa, with office at 950 
Ellicott Square; and the latter in charge of A. D. Fishel, 
1202 Illuminating Building, who is a graduate of Case School 
of Applied Science. J. L. Edwards, for the past four years 
district engineer for the Mahr company, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, has resigned to become district manager of 
the Pittsburgh territory with offices in the Oliver Building, 
for F. J. Ryan & Co., industrial heating equipment specialist, 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia He has been active in the 
design, installation and sale of steel plant equipment in the 
Pittsburgh district for nearly 10 years, having been associated 
previously with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and 
the Fairbanks Co 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





Graver Zeolite Water Softener.—Graver Corporation 
East Chicago, Ind In Bulletin 509 of 8 pages, 84% x11 
in.. are described the use and equipment for the use of 
hvdrated silicate of aluminum combined with an alkali 
or an alkaline metal, for the purpose of softening water 
for boiler or manufacturing purposes The industries 
in which this equipment would be useful include laun- 
dries. bleacheries, cotton, silk and woolen mills, dye 
houses, paper mills, tanneries and chemical plants, sugar 


refineries ice plants and bottle works, ete 


Combuseo Ash Conveyor.—Combustion Engineering 
Corporatio! New York A 12-page pamphlet, 8%x11 
describing an ash conveyor which receives the ashes 


nder water with a complete seal, and then conveys them 


nto a hopper from which they may be discharged into 
railroad or industrial cars for final removal Details 
shown by halftone and drawings This system is 
said to dispense with manual labor, to quench the ashes 
once, and to avoid dust, fumes and heat in the ash 

ni 
Tarbines. Le Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J., leaflet, 8%x11 in., eight pages, devoted to equip- 


ent for textile mills. An installation of a turbine of 
special design, at the Norwich plant of the U. S. Finish- 
Co.. is illustrated and described in detail. 


Gear Grinding.—Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland. Catalog 
of 16 pages, referring particularly to a development in 
the automobile field—a quantity production process for 
finishing spur gears after hardening The process is 
claimed to establish new standards of accuracy and to 
assure gears that are quiet running The development 
of the No. 10 Lees-Bradner gear grinder for finished 
grinding of spur gear teeth is outlined, and considerable 
technical data are included It is claimed that with the 
adoption of the process spur gears may be used for 
many purposes where the necessity of eliminating noise 
and vibration has heretofore made it necessary to adopt 
other types of drives. Under the process the gear is 
hobbed in one cut, allowing about 0.003-in. on each side 
of the tooth for grinding, then hardened, then chucked 
to grind the bore, and finally mounted on arbor for 
grinding the teeth, the profile being generated to a in- 
volute curve 


Mechanical Stoker.—The United Machine & Mfg. Co., 
Canton, Ohio. Catalog of 32 pages, explaining the lead- 
ing features of the Harrington stoker and illustrating 
essential parts. Illustrations also show installations. 


Flanging and Bending Presses.—Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, Ohio. In a 24-page bulletin, No. 26, 8% x 
11 in., are illustrated 21 presses, for various purposes, 
built to do special jobs in various industries. Nearly all 
of these are hydraulic, but a few are motor-driven, The 
main items of specifications are given, including in each 
case the capacities of, the various rams, both horizontal 
and vertical. The presses include not only flanging and 
bending units, but also straightening, stamping and 
forging presses, and a few for other special work. 


Coke Plant Electrical Equipment. — Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Leaflet 1867 
describes electrical equipment for coke plant machinery. 
Illustrations of the uses of the equipment in by-product 
plants are shown and recommendations given as to the 


Various types to be used 


Centrifugal Pumps and Pumping Units.—<Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. A 60-page catalog, 8% x11 in., 


devoted to centrifugal pumps all types, with their de- 
tails and driving units There is a wealth of illustration, 
both photographic and diagramatic, while six pages of 
tabli how capacities of the various units, as well as 
friction losses Pumps included in the tables range from 
o0 gal. per min. to 6500 gal. per min. capacity, while the 


ction tables cover pipe from 2 in. to 30 in. diameter 


Various industrial and other applications of the pumps 
are given special attention, particularly with relation to 
power plant use 

Asbestos.—Pennsylvania Asbestos Co Philadelphia. 
Ten page booklet, 4 x 6 in Mention is made of the vari- 
us products of the company and a page devoted to the 


history of asbestos 


Calendar.—Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis Complete size 
18 x 24 in Bottom section contains calendar arranged 
with the current month, preceding and following month 
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on each page. Upper part is an attractive reproduct 
of large boiler room. 


Calendar.—Osborn Mfg. Co., Inc., Cleveland. Siz; 
x 18 in. Calendar from March, 1923, to Feb., 1924. 
months on the lower half of each page. The printir 
white on black. On the upper half of each page 
foundry views showing the production of various t 
of work on equipment made by the company, are 
Calendars for 1922 and 1924 are included on a sep 


page. 


Electric Motors.—Wagner Electric Corporatio; 
Louis. Bulletin No 131 describing the com, 
single-phase repulsion induction motors, with ir 
tions for ordering and adjusting repair parts Cor 
tions for higher or lower voltage stamped on the 
plate are shown and numbers and illustrations of 
ous repair parts given. Size 15 pages, 8 x 10% in 


Internal Grinders.—Greenfield Tap & Die Corpor: 
Greenfield, Mass Bulletin No. 101, 20 pages 8% x 
A well arranged and fully illustrated presentatio: 
tures of the Hydroil internal grinding machines 
and 52, for accurate work on a production basi 
construction of the machine is taken up in deta 
samples of the work given. Foundation plans 
and specifications are included. 


Drills, Taps and Dies.—Greenfield Tap & Die Cor 
tion, Greenfield, Mass. Bulletin No. 2 describes 
taps and dies used by manufacturers of lighting fix 
A chart showing drills, taps and dies for pipe thr 
and fine threads for brass tubing is included, it 
also available mounted on cardboard Size 6 x 9 
pages. 

Cast Iron Doors.—Conveyors Corporation of Am: 
326 West Madison St., Chicago. Folder describing 
warping air-tight door for coke ovens, ash pits 
ovens and other uses. It is available in five size 
15 x 16 in. to 24 x 36 in. 


Railway Track Equipment.—Morrison & Risman | 
Inec., Buffalo. Bulletin, 5% x 8% in., eight pages, entitled 
“Howdy,” published monthly. Contains an inspirational 
editorial, anecdotes, and lists of equipment offered 
the company. 

Gas Producer Type L. Wellman-Seaver-Morgan © 
Cleveland. In Bulletin 77, February, 1923, 16 pages, 8's l 
in., are devoted to a new gas praducer based upon the 
design of the Hughes producer, but with improvements 
tested out both in the shop and in service. Claims 
this new producer are increased mechanical effici« 
and gas making capacity, more uniform gas quality 
of clinker and of hand poking, and a reduced cost 
maintenance. The bulletin is illustrated by diagr 
and photographs and contains tabular matter relating 
to the operation of the producer. 

Refractory Concrete Linings.—Quigley Furnace Sp: 
cialties Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, New York. An 8-pagé 
pamphlet describes Mono-line and the advantages f! 
its use in lining and patching cupolas, ladles, converters 
pit furnaces, tilting crucibles and open-flame furnac« 


New Book Received 


Metals and Their Alloys. By Charles Vicker: 
Pages 760, 6% x 9% in.; illustrations, 108: Published 
by Henry Carey Baird & Co., 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. Price, $7.50. 

American Society for Testing Materials: Index to 
Proceedings. Pages 189,6 x9 in. Published by Am 
can Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. Price, $2.50. 

Practical Factory Administration. By Matthew 
Porosky. Pages 244, 5% x 8 in.; illustrations, 42. Pu 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Avenu 
New York. Price, $2.50. 

The Petroleum Register. Directory and statist 
record of the world’s petroleum industry. Pages 4 
844 x 11% in. Published by Oil Trade Journal, | 
350 Madison Avenue, New York. Price, $10. 

Accurate Tool Work.. By C. L. Goodrich and F. A 
Stanley. Pages 300, 6 x 9 in.; illustrations, 327. Pu 
lished by McGraw Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh A 
New York. Price, $3. 

Tables Annuelles de Constantes et Données Nu- 
meriques. Volume 4, Parts 1 and 2. Pages, Part |: 
626; Part 2, 1377. Published by Gauthier-Villars © 
Cie., Paris, and the University of Chicago Press, U!' 
cago. Price, $13.25 each part. 














LARGE BUYING OF TOOLS 


(nereasing Number of Important Purchases by 
Industrial Companies 


some Let-up the Past Week in General Run of 
Business—More Price Advances 

\lthough there has apparently been sume let-up in 

week in the volume of current orders for ma- 

ls, the trade feels greatly encouraged by the 

ty of business that has been placed since the 


the year. During recent weeks, there has been 





- suying by a number of important companies in 
a iutomobile and industrial field, and while railroad 
e. ng has not kept up the pace of recent months, 


still a considerable volume pending and in 


\utomobile companies continue to expand in prepa- 


¢ 


for what is expected to be the record-breaking 


automobile production. Dodge Brothers, De- 


have been large buyers of special automatic ma- 
their orders with one company totaling close to 
$200,000. The Stearns Co., Cleveland, has begun to 
iy shop equipment on a generous scale, its require- 
ments being placed at 75 to 100 machines. One order 
from this company for 12 milling machines went to a 
nnati builder. 
The largest railroad buying of the week has come 
across the border, the Canadian National Rail- 
ys having bought about 95 machines costing around 
*900,000, the bulk of the business being placed with 
\merican tool builders. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
id is expected to come into the market soon with sev- 


New York 
New York, March 20 
\ ATTERED buying of machine tools, ordinar- 
bh ily in lots of one to a half dozen machines, is 


wing in volume and dealers report that March 








siness will show a very good aggregate. Though 

demand for new tools has improved, the recent 

e advances are causing some manufacturers to 

0 gain to used tools. An instance of this is 
‘| purchasing of the Galion Iron Works & Mfg 
5 Galion, Ohio, which had its works manager 

a Bradley, in New York last week looking over 

Ww 4 mber of used tools. The Galion company has 
1m ight considerable equipment, a large proportion 

le ch is used The General Electric Co., Sche- 
‘ N. Y., has been a large buyer of new tools, 

al Be purchases in the past week totaling $50,000 to 
l My The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
iS Carrying out its buying program and 

ek placed orders for a number of planers 

A ther tools. The Snow plant of the Worthing 
ul f ‘ump & Machinery Corporation at Buffalo also 
E tinues in the market. The Johns-Manville Co., 

: w York, is buying about half a dozen tools for 

Nu- ue plant at Waukegan, Ill. The Standard Oil Co 
1, a ‘ New Jersey has bought two 6-ft. radial drills 

at € New York, New Haven & Hartford has placed 


hi- ers for > , Tv 
l for a few machines on its recent list rhe 


‘Ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, which 


Ducenetnneneanaevrtnavenangnir tae erence MACE 
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eral lists for its various shops. Industrial buying in 
Canada is also improving greatly. Railroad buying 
in this country consists mostly of scattered orders of 
no great size, but there are numerous inquiries pend- 
ing. The Union Pacific has added a half dozen large 
machines to its recent inquiries at Chicago and the 
Rock Island is inquiring for several tools. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville is in the market again for a number 
of tools for its various shops. In the railroad equip- 
ment field, the Baldwin Locomotive Works is the most 
prominent buyer. Among its orders last week was one 
for several planers. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., placed 
orders last week totaling $50,000 to $75,000 and other 
industrial buyers include the Remy Electric Co., An- 
derson, Ind., which bought 12 special machines; the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., which continues to look for 
tools for its new plant at Oakley, Cincinnati; the 
American Spiral Pipe Works, the Hurley Machine Co., 
both of Chicago; the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
the Sinclair Refining Co.; the Galion Iron Works & 
Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, which is buying mostly used 
tools; the Snow plant of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation at Buffalo; the Johns-Manville 
Co., which wants a half dozen tools for its plant at 
Waukegan, IIl., and the Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. 

Price advances continue. A large manufacturer of 
milling machines has announced new prices 10 per cent 
or more above former quotations and a manufacturer 
of grinding machines has put into effect similar ad- 
vances. Sheet and metal machinery, upright drills, 
punch press and other machines have also been ad- 


vanced by some makers. 


recently inquired for six or eight tools for its Buf- 


falo shops, is expected to place orders shortly 


The market on cranes in this district is extremely active, 
with numerous inquiries current on electric and hand power 
overhead cranes and locomotive cranes. Day & Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia, are receiving bids on some single I-beam, 
underhung transfer cranes for the American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth. N. J. The American Locomotive Co., which re- 
cently purchased a 10-ton overhead traveling crane from 
the Shaw Electric Crane Co., is receiving bids on a 150- 
ton and a 20-ton overhead traveling crane for its Cooke 
works at Paterson, N. J The Ice Service Co., 68 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, is reported as about to issue an inquiry 
for some small cranes The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Sparrows Point, Md., is stated to be receiving bids 
on shipyard cranes and the Bethlehem Steel Co., which re- 
cently bought two 20-ton electric cranes is receiving bids 
on a 50-ton overhead crane The Union Pacific tailroad, 
Chicago, has purchased a 200-ton, 78-ft. span overhead 
traveling crane and the Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
losed on two 10-ton electric traveling cranes. 

Among other recent purchases are 

Phoenix Utility Co., 61 Broadway, New York, a 60-ton, 
)-ft. span overhead traveling crane from the Whiting Cor- 
oration This leaves one crane, a 65-ton gantry, still to 
be awarded by this company 

Bishop, Friedman & jergstrom 165 troadway, New 
York, a 10-ton and a 5-ton crane for the Ludlum Steel Co 
from the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. ; 


Boston & Maine Railroad, ‘two 10-ton, 42-ft. span, 3- 
motor, overhead traveling cranes for Concord, N. H., shops, 
from the Whiting Corporation ; 
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Mich., i l-ton 15-ft 
Foundry 


Kalamazoo span 


from the New 


Billingham Co 
underhung hand power crane Jersey 
& Machine Co 
Newark, N. J., a 1-ton, 


New 


Essex Ice & Cold Storage Co 


motor-drivet from the Jersey Foun- 


dr & Machine Co 


crane 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad, a 270-ton 


transfer-table fror the Wl ng Corporation 

Charcoal Ir ( Newberry M 1 10-ton, 46-ft 
S] motor over! d trav I crane for Marquette 
(M h ) plar nd ’ 4-t¢ motor ynora hoist with 
{6-f span transfer bridge from the Northern Engineering 
W 

The 3S « ! Buffak N. ¥ purchase re 
porte et é } ig ‘ t 1 69-ft span motor, over 
head crane from the Northern Engineering Works; 

James A. Leniha ‘ I Rider Avenue and 149th 
St et. Ne Yor} } purchas used 5-ton electric crane¢ 

The De er & R Grande |] ire Denver, Colo., a pile 
driver fro the Indust: Works 

Ill ois Ce I I I L50-te vrecking I e trom 
the Industr W c 

( < A ] eT } W C‘o eo Le 0 
t VI | I rr I ti Works 

( Providene R. I yr 0-f boom locomotive 
crane fron ! Brow Hoist M ery Co 

Koope Ci Pittsburg ocomotiy crane 
fror } Indust W 

] S I ( \ } I ng a new 
he g \I furnishir f all 

f a equ ! é Ww) ng Corpora n 

The Ame Bra S & Found Co building a new 

nad t \ s awarded the contract for 
fur Ss g | Whitir Corporation 

The Lond Ste Curbine C 0 Church Street, New 
Yorl \ bids early Mav for new plant at Water 
‘ j. m2 ns ( three buildings, including power 
hous¢ esti ted to co $150,000, with machinery 

The Progressive Die Cutting Co., 204 Greene Street, New 
York, is making juiries for shearing equipment, from 30 

[ { t Klecti ght & Power Co Lot Kast Fif 
te h Stree New Yorl will build seven-story electri 
genera 4 t x 1f ft., on Locust Avenue, near 139th 
Street, Bro to cost $750,000, with ichinery Thomas E 
Murray Duar Street, is architect Frank V. Smith is 
vice-president 

4 manual training department will be nstalled in the 
proposed junior high school to be erected at Amsterdam, 
a oY ‘ i I , é hig hool, estimated 

The Lev La R / East I econd Stree 
New Y<« t rt I tw N ] Pra & Whitney 
drill re t é rectangular head 16 
spindle »-in pow er complete C. L. Drigg 


} Avenue and 


Klevent 


Twenty-first Street, New York, manufacturer of paper and 





gnve iope machiner I raed general contract to the 
Ettinger Contracting Co 44 Court Street Brooklyn, for 
a five-story plant at Twelft Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, 
to cost $210,000. Walter M. Cor 0 Church Street, is en- 
gineer 

The Long Island Railroad ¢ Jar ‘ Office Building, 
Jamaica, L. I., George Kefer, purchasing agent will take bids 
unti March 29 for 38,000 galvanized carriage bolts and 

000 galvanized lag screw f et forth in Contract 45 

The Government of Australia will receive bids until April 
] for 700 tons of bronze wire and 1900 tons of copper wire 
for the Post and Telegraph Department Specifications and 
tender forms are at the office of D. B. Edwards, official 


secretary in charge of the 


14 Whitehall Stree 


office of the 


t New York 


Australian Commis- 


sioner 


The Adirondack Paper Corporation, Albany, N. ¥ 
Island 


take immediate possession 


recent 
ly organized, has leased the mill of the 
at Ballston Spa, N. Y., and will 
improvements will be 


Paper Co., 


Extensions and made, including equip- 
plant placed in full 
The company is headed by B. G. MacDonald 


Case and F. B Newtonville, N. ¥ 


ment installation, and the operation 
Albany; L. C 


Oldhan 
Long Island City 
Tenth 
will use the 


Henry 
chased the 
Charles 


machine 


Rettinger, machinist, has pur- 
held by 


general 


building on Street 
Tatham, 


shop 


heretofore 


and structure for a 


The Iroquois Steel Co., recently 
the plant of the Fulton 
lately occupied by the Ontario 


organized, will take over 
Fulton, N. Y 


Steel Co 


Steel Corporation 


“* 


Electric The new 


company will expand and improve the works It is headed 
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by William Breeden, Frank G. Davis, S. M. 


Alexander MacInnes 


Wetmore 


The George Haiss Mfg. Co., 141st Street and 
Avenue, New York, manufacturer of portable belt conv: 
wagon loaders, etc., has filed plans for a two-story ad 


100 x 102 ft., to cost $35,000 


Charles G. Schwartz, 217 Centre Street, New York 
facturer and dealer in machinery, motors, etc., has a¢ 
the former seven-story factory of F. G. Smith, Inc 
Street 


facturer of pianos, at 774-82 Fulton Brookly} 


bankruptcy sale. The new owner will use the proper 


. i 
expansion 
The 


nstallation of a new 


Common Council, Saranac 


Lake, N y p 
electrically-operated pumping 
the municipal waterworks 

The New York Fifteent} 
New York, will commence the erection of a five-stor 
house, 58 x 182 ft., on Canal Place, near 
William Whitehall, 709 


Edison Co., 30 East 


140th Street 


$250,000 Sixth 


Avenue 
chitect 


The Studebaker Corporation, 1709 Broadway, Ne 

has plans nearing completion at the office of the W. S. } 

Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, engineer, for j 
branch, with parts and service depart 


West 13l1st Street, to 


son Co., 1900 


story 


+7 
Ld 


factory 


x 200 ft on cost in ex 


$300.000 


The Todd Shipyards Corporation, 25 Broadw 


York, has acquired waterfront property at New | 
for a new shipbuilding and repair plant, estimated 
$2,500,000, 4 drydock and a power house will be 
The Reuther Foundry Co., Harrison, N. J., |} 
organized with a capital of $500,000, of which $106 
been paid in, to take over and succeed to the four 


Seventh and 
grey 


business to in 


business of Reuther Brothers Bergen § 


iron casting 


production of 
expand the 


specializing in the 


new organization will 


manufacture of cast iron pipe and other metal pro 


It is headed by Frederick, Frank and Francis Reuther 


Plans for a new high school, with vocational departr 
authorized b 


and work will 


estimated to cost $500,000 have been 


Board of Education, Ocean City, N. J., 


mence it once 


The Wright 
is planning the 


Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson 


erection of an addition to its local p 


heretofore devoted exclusively to the manufacture of air 


plane motors and parts. The new structure will be equippe 
for the production of complete aircraft and will cost 
excess of $100,000 EF. B. Rentschler is president 


The New 
acquired the 
Klectric 


Dover, N. J 
properties of the Hackett WY 
will take immé 
improvements will be m 


Jersey Power & Light Co., 


plant and 


Light Co Hackettstown, and 


possession Extensions and 


pe ee 


ncreased 
The A 


organized 


power supply 


B. See Elevator Co., Jersey City, N. J., } 
with 


to take over and extend the plant and business of th: 


under Delaware laws, capital of $: 


See Electric Elevator Co., Pacific Avenue Alonzo B. 5 

heads the new company 
A manual training department will be installed 

two-story and basement high school, 125x125 ft ’ 


erected at Bogota, N. J., estimated to cost $225,0 
which bids will be received late in April or May 1. ‘¢ 
Bogert, 167 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J., is archit 
Power & Light Co., Morristow N 
under State laws, with cay} 
$2,000,000, to take over and merge the properties 
Electric Co., and the Morris & So 
Morristown, Summit and v 


eee 


The Central Jersey 
has been incorporated 
Commonwealth 
Electric Co., operating at 


Extensions and improvements will be made in the 


plants and system, including the installation of additi 
equipment 
3ergen, purchasing agent, Board of 
holders, Court House, Newark, N. J., will receive bid 
April 10 for a steam boiler and auxiliary apparatus 
installed at the power house at the Essex County 5 
um, Verona, N. J., 
by Runyon & 
The Stern Mfg. Co., 
facturing jeweler, is in the market for a 
Chapman or Ruesch type. 


The Newark Wire Cloth Co., 


George C 


as per plans and specifications pr 
Carey, 845 Broad Street, engineers 

2 Tichenor Street, Newar! 
foot 


press 


224 Verona Avenue, N 


will commence the erection of a one-story addit 
x 309 ft., to cost $50,000. 

The Board of Education, Kearney, N. J Ww 
bids until March 26 for manual training equipme! 


department in the new high school now under const! 
Guilbert & Betelle, 546 Broad Street, Newark, are a! 
will be installe 


Board of E 


A manual training 


new 


department 


high school to be erected by the 


Millville, N. J., for which bids will soon be asked, ¢ 


$250 000 


to cost 
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New England 
Boston, March 20. 
“% OOD sales of used milling machines, shapers 
( JT upright drills lathes and miscellaneous other 
together with scattering new equipment rur 


n size up to large boring mills, give the 


ne tool market in this district more active 
LACe Aside from purchases of new equip 
ncluding 17 small milling machines, four or 
ithes of one make, cutter grinders and yther 


epresenting duplication of machinery now 
bv a manufacturer of textile machinery, in 


DY 


1 sales were in small lots the past week 


iegregate, however, is encouraging The be 

re of the market is the volume of business 
tiv to be closed withir short time oO 

rrospective business, purchases ontemplated 
istern Massachusetts n nul ture! re } 


portant, involving boring mill equipme 


vidual cost of whicl runs far into five 
€ l 1 9 -1n turret mac fou uthes 
ess Spec il ‘ a misce e¢ ls L pur 
i higt ost toc Other } « ndivie 
concern pract Vy all f macl 
' I new na ol W n I . 
baat nes perhap id £ 
‘ he sales of small ¢« ju t eporte 
veer that of l { iS we 
“W l e! 
e most pe t 4 ter I - 
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Central R re l 
It car rej 
ec 1 at Ru rd, M 
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pment 
b 
] Lt sul é a \ t 
£ will I S Apr 
ters for the B OT N y ra Ss 
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tor high schoo 
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fi metal-W 
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{ iz i 
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e I W 
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i Wu r Brothers (¢ I ) ilso 
gs i 3 unders i the dea 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19 
AMES PETERS & SON, 1934 North Front Street, Phila- 
J le inufacturers of bolts, hinges and other hard- 
wa huct ive iwarded contract to the William Steele 


& So ( 19 North Broad Street, for a new building to 


ward Wilkie Motors Co., 917 North Broad Street, 
P lla ? representative for the Buick automobile 
is i the four-story building, 38 x 160 ft., to be erected 
Kal M s Building, at 1415 North Broad Street 


9120,000, for which ntract has just been let to 


he N n Pedley Construction | 1615 Spruce Street it 

. 1U i er e and machine repair 

: r equipment will be installed in 

e erected by Stephen F. Whitmar 

& S 11 Ra Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
it 1 ft at 6 10.000 wit machinery for 

, I is just been awarded to th 


W Steele & Sons | 19 North Broad Street 


Hinkle Four y Paul and Van Dyke Stree 


N 3 
S Va x . Mfz { Philade pt A has » ! 
4 ipita of $7 000 te take 
¢ busine of the company [ 
i vitl t t North Sixth Str 
2g ] xpansion bolts N. H 
: j ire 
I I Philadelphia Commer i 
str i received a inquiry f1 
Vi Mex lesiring to € in touch with 
\ Zine nan ed nu 
" Havana, Cuba the 
\ € teel b 


I i pital furniture 
Broac McFerran Streets ta - 
( Broad Stree Stat 
i { idditiona pun b 
t Enola, Pa., repair 
é r to triplk é I 
i il Ma i Str 
il bottle ea et 
I Emerald 8 Lpp! 
4 a 
4 \ i tallied 
r ind ju 
t N r “ P 
A O01 ‘ iraw 
ut f \ i 
é stallation of power equip 
M Cree) Pa ind a 
" ns and improv 
the Alpha Portiar (ie { 
I Phe Atlas 
it note 
1 i t 
€ A rh is De ere l 





; e | ! 
5 | kK é oquare, Pa Ww 
z ] I £ equ ent al 
~ t ~ pia ; } enu 
em, Pa dering 
I i at ipmal 
‘ I tner qu )- 
j r ‘ I r 
‘ 
mpanike 
x ‘ ? ver p 
» f : il equipment A fund 
Ano g : , rry it the expansior 
e Harrisburg Gas Co., Har irg, Pa s considering 
ition of additional equipment at its pressures ant 
200-hp. boiler, air compressor with capacity of 
ft. per hr., and auxiliary machinery 
I ladelphia & Reading Railroad Co., Readin Ter- 





z 
lelphia, w build a new car dumper at Port 
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Richmond, with electric power house and auxiliary buildings, 
estimated to cost $1,500,000. An electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking and signal plant for service at Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg and vicinity, will be installed at a cost of about $250,- 
000, with equipment 

Work will commence at once on a new power plant at 
the works of the Binney & Smith Co., Easton, Pa., manufac- 
turer of lamp black, ete., in connection with other additions 
to cost in excess of $150,000, with machinery 

The Reading Ice & Cold Storage Co., Reading, Pa., has 
plans for an addition to its ice-manufacturing and storage 
plant It will be electrified in all departments and the ex- 


pansion is estimated to cost $90,000, with equipment. 


To meet the demand for electric power and lighting 
service in the territory of the Pennsylvania Edison Co., the 
New Jersey Power & Light Co., the Metropolitan Edison Co., 
ind the New Jersey Power Corporation, whose stock is owned 
vy the General Gas & Electric Corporation, will start at once 
the erection of a new steam power plant on the Delaware 
River at Holland, about eight miles south of Easton, Pa 
The property acquired comprises about 60 acres advan- 
tageously located along the river, and the Belvedere division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad passes through the property 
This new plant will be connected to the Metropolitan Edison 
Co. by steel tower transmission lines which are already being 
constructed and which will be continued to Easton It will 
also be connected with the territory of the New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. by transmission lines which will be completed 
within the next few months Plans for the new plant have 
been completed for some time, contracts for machinery 
iwarded, and work is under way on the premises. A plant, 
the duplicate of the above, will be started at once on the 
Susquehanna River, where property has been acquired near 
Middletown 

Motors, conveyors and other power and mechanical equip- 
ment will be installed in the five-story and basement printing 
plant, 180 x 400 ft., to be erected at Broad and Callowhill 
Streets, Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia Inquirer, 1109 
Market Street, estimated to cost $500,000 with machinery 
H. E. Blackman is secretary Rankin, Kellogg & Crane 
1912 Locust Street, are architects 


The Doran Engineering & Supply Co., 503 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of mechanical equipment, 
is leased a factory at 921-23 Hancock Street, for a new 


plant 


Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Maren 19 
Hi Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, will com- 
mence the erection of a new engine house with repair 
department, 120 x 120 ft., at Hagerstown, Md Three other 


shop buildings will also be erected, including a concrete coal- 
ing plant, 40 x 40 ft 

The West Penn Power Co., West Penn Building, Pitts- 
burgh, is perfecting plans for extensions and improvements 
in the plants and system of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co., and the Cumberland Valley Railway Co., Cumberland, 
Md., including the installation of additional machinery. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed two-story and basement high school to be erected 
it Havre de Grace, Md., estimated to cost $90,000. Hamme 
& Witman, City Bank Building, York, Pa., are architects. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until April 10 for 26,000 sq. ft 
of wire cloth for the Mare Island Navy Yard, schedule 609; 
also for 2000 gage glasses, schedule 626; until April 3, for 
7500 Ib. of mixed nuts for Eastern and Western yards, sched- 
ule 616; and for 6000 fuse covers for Iona Island, N. Y., 
schedule 624 

The Wilson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., machinery dealer, 
is making inquiries for an engine lathe, with 16-in. swing 
and 12-ft. bed; also for an electric alternator, 200 kva., 
three-phase, 60-cycle, and one 400-hp. Corliss engine to 
operate at 125 r.p.m., with 140 lb. steam pressure. 

H. L. Lawton, Lena, S. C., is in the market for an indus 
trial locomotive of Lima-Shay type 

The F. P. Burton Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C., has ten- 
tative plans for rebuilding its mill and power house, de- 
stroyed by fire March 7 with loss estimated at $400,000, in- 
cluding machinery 

W. H. Clark, Stuart, Va., has inquiries out for an electric- 
generator set, about 80 kw. 

The Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., 805 West First Street, 
Charlotte, N. C., manufacturer of textile machine equipment, 
will commence the erection of a new one-story machine shop 

The Linde Air Products Co., 30 East Forty-second Street, 


New York, is planning the erection of a new plant at 
Savannah, Ga., estimated to cost $125,000 





March 22, 192: 


The Board of Public Works, Norfolk, Va., will take | 
until April 2 for watertube boilers, about 225 hp. capa: 
Dabney H. Maury, 1445 Monadnock Block, Chicago, is 
sulting engineer. Walter H. Taylor, 3d, is director of 
board. 

The American Iron Works, Kernersville, N. C., P. 0. RB 
138, recently incorporated with a capital of $75,000, is in 
markct for equipment for the manufacture of furnaces 
including a 2-ton cupola, foundry apparatus, sheet-n 
working equipment, etc. Allen C. Smith is general mana: 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga 
arranging a fund of $18,000,000 for new power plant 
struction, extensions and improvements during the nex 
months. The work will include the erection of four 
hydroelectric power plants, of which two will be comn 
during the summer. Additions will be made, also, to the PB 
ler and Davis Street steam-operated plants at Atlanta, w! 
new substations will be built at La Fayette, Marietta, Su 
merville and other points. New steel tower ftransmi 
lines will be built. H. M. Atkinson is chairman of the bx 
and P. S. Arkwright, president. 

The Atlantic Supply Co., 421 Water Street, Norfolk 
marine equipment, is planning to rebuild the portion 
works recently destroyed by fire with loss of about $60 
The Empire Machinery & Supply Co., occupying adjoir 
property, will also rebuild the section of its works dest 
by the same fire, with loss approximating $12,000. 


A manual training department will be installed 
new high school to be erected at Louisburg, N. C., estin 
to cost $90,000, for which bids are being asked on a ger 
contract until March 26 Frank B. Simpson, Raleigh, N 
is architect 

The Moultrie Plow & Foundry Co., Moultrie, Ga 
cently organized, has arranged for the operation of a 
plant to manufacture plows and parts, iron castings fot 
machinery, ete. 

A machine shop will be installed in the printing 
to be erected by the Baltimore News and the Baltir 
American, Baltimore, two stories and basement, 100 x 
ft., estimated to cost $200,000. Motors, power equipme 
conveying and other machinery will be installed. 

The Hackley-Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmo: 
Va., machinery dealer, is in the market for a double-frict 
drum hoisting engine, 7 x 10 in., without boiler. 

A manual training department will be installed in 
new high school to be erected at Franklinton, N. C., es 
mated to cost $165,000. The Board of Education is in chars 

The Industrial Power Equipment Co., 10 East Fayet 
Street, Baltimore, is making inquiries for a 40-in., 220-1 
lifting magnet, Cutler-Hammer type preferred. 

The Little-Dewey Veneer Co., North Emporia, V 
cently organized with a capital of $100,000, has plans for 
erection of a new plant, including power house Inquir 
are being made for engine, boiler, transmission equipm: 
and machinery. R. W. Little is secretary and treasure 


EE. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, March 19. 
on there has been no appreciable let-dow! 
in the inquiries for machine tools in this dis 
trict, business placed has been on a somewhat 
smaller scale. There is no good reason for the 
contraction in purchases other than the natural 
reaction after a brisk period of sales over the first 
two months of the year. A fair number of cranes 
has been placed the past week, but these inquiries 
are also more numerous than sales. There is 
lively market in power equipment. 

Announcements have been made of advances ol! 
from 5 to 15 per cent in sheet metal-working ma- 
chinery, and higher prices for other equipment ar‘ 
probable before long. Producers of steel castings 
have notified customers of an impending increas¢ 
effective April 1, of 20 per cent over current quota- 
tions. 


Extensions at the plant of Duquesne Light Co., Col! 
Pa., call for the installation of two 40,000-hp. steam tur! 
generating units with auxiliary equipment. Dwight B. BR 
inson & Co., Inc., New York, is the engineer. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Frick Building, F's 
burgh, is actively engaged in plant improvements at Fo! 
City, Pa., and at its chemical works, Zanesville, Ohio, 
recently placed the steel for a new plant at Creighton 
A shaper and a drill press recently were closed for the 
plant, and the company is in the market for a 10-ton, 
yd. bucket crane for the Zanesville works. 
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recently 


» Gulf Production Co., a subsidiary of Gulf Refining 
placed orders for condensers, boilers and super- 
s for a new plant at Hull, Tex., and is expected to 
shortly against three 500-hp. turbines and auxiliary 
ent 

ng. Chalfant & Co., Ine., recently closed for a Sutton- 
son straightener, and also for three 5-ton two-hook 
cranes, with spans of 110 ft., 70 ft., and 60 ft., re- 


é I"nion Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls Pa., also 


Shaw crane recently, 3 tons capacity, with 14 ft 


ted Engineering & Foundry Co. has not yet closed 


‘ v.-cu. yd. bucket crane for its Vandergrift, Pa 


Vulean Mold & Iron Co., Latrob« Pa which re 
hought a used Shaw crane, has purchased a special 
head clearance Shepard crane 

NV. (Chester, engineer, Union Bank Building Pitts 

ssued a pamphlet detailing the equipment which 

e required in the new water filtration plant of the city 

eeling, W Va A 10-ton, 39-ft S-in. spat motor 
control, is wanted 

ire being prepared by the Federal Enameling & 

( MecKees Rocks Pa for the immediate ré 

if the portion of its plant destroyed by fire Marcel 

loss estimated at $200,000 including machinery 
stman is president 

chens Box Co., Jacksonville Fla., manufacture: 

shipping cases and other paper containers, is 

ng the establishment of a branch plant at Butler 


ompany is operating with a capital of $600,00/ 


il training department will be nstalled 
chool to be erected at Derry Pa esti ted 
0 Bartholomew & Smith, Keenar suilding, Pitts 


irchitects 


ted States Auto Parts Co Pittsburel ‘ ‘ f 
Hitchens, Citizens’ Building, architect, has plans 
three-story ind basement works 01 Bigelow 


estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment 
in Oil Refining Co., Kendall Street and Third 
Coraopolis, Pa., is planning for the early rebuilding 
of its refinery destroyed by fire March 1 vith 


at $150,000, including equipment Thoma 
eral manager 


tal Block Coal & Coke Co., Bramwell, W. Va 

for the installation of a new steel tippl Elec 

nt and other machinery will also be installed 
is president. 

Council, Franklin, W. Va., is contemplating 
iction of a water power plant on the South Branch 
mac River, for municipal electric power service 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., Union Arcade 
ias plans for extensions and improvements in 

ve repair sshops at Greenville, Pa including a 
department to double the present capacity, ma 
iddition and turntable, estimated to cost $100 
ng machinery. 

rs, controllers, conveying machinery and other equip- 
be installed in the proposed new printing plant 
nstructed by the Erie Lithographing & Printing 
5S West Fourth Street, Erie, Pa., estimated to cost 


with machinery 


(JQueen City Cutlery Co., Spring and Kerr Streets 


Ps is planning for the erection of an addition 

W. L. Singer Ice Co., McKees Rocks, Pa is ar- 
to rebuild its two-story plant, including power 
rtially destroyed by fire March 12, with loss esti 
$75,000 including equipment. 

Bernard Gloekler Co., 1127 Penn Street, Pittsburgh 
rer of show cases, refrigerating equipment, et 
be arranging a list of equipment for installation 
Dranch plant, 60 x 275 ft., at Erie, Pa., estimated 


W. Riley, Clarksburg, W. Va s planning to re 

tomobile top manufacturing plant recently dé 

fire An official estimat f loss is not been 

Citizens’ Lumber Co., Parkersburg, W. Va has 

, y properties heretofore held by the Parkersburg 

, t the Lee’s Hill sectior and wil have plan 
w brick manufacturing works wit mach 

de for a capacity of 75,000 brick per day It is 


cost $100,000, with equipment 
1 : . 
titusville Forge Co., Titusville, Pa., will extend 
nS at its plant to include a department for the pro 
piston rods; another department will be operated 
1ufacture of small turned metal goods 


mar 
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“he Consolidated Power & Light Co., Huntington, W. Va 
s arranging a fund of $7,000,000 for extensions and improve- 
ments in its power plants and system during the next 12 to 
18 months Van Horn Ely is president 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, March 19 


ECENT sales of equipment to the drop forge 
departments of several automobile companies 


together with lively inquiries, indicate that there 


will be considerable addition of equipment in auto 


»bile manufacturing plants the first half of the 
ear One sale announced by the Buffalo Forge 
is a 13,000-lb. bar cutter to the Willys-Over 


nd Ce Toledo, capacity 3% in. round bars 
Buffalo Forge Co is also sold a 13,000-Ib. bat 
the Graham Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburgh; 25,000-lb 


the Warren Tool & Forge Co., Warren, Ohio 
end punches and shears to the Pittsburgh Railways 


i/ 0-lb. bar cutter to the Syracuse plant of the 
Steel. Corporatior one washer punch and one bar 
» the ¢ cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Ch 
V00-ID. double ¢ | punch and shears to the Illinois 

er s er orders 





order |! been placed by the American Insulated 
& Cable ¢ Chicago vith the Farrel Foundry & Ma 
. Buffalo, for a one-rod train of copper and brass 
nills 
ywers capable withstanding a $0-mile gale, 
equipment will be needed by the Federal Tels 
& Lelegraph Ce Buffalo for its new radio broad 


ng station to be built on the roof of the Hotel Statler 


ng completed in this city. 


Fedder Mfg. Co., i Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, 


irer of milk cans nd other metal containers, will 


the erection of two-story addition, 35 x 165 ft 
g 00 Carl Schmitt & Sons, 1338 Prudential 
re renitects 
Phelps Boat Co., Chaumont, N. Y., has inquiries 


n electric portable drill and portable forge 


Natior Paper Products Co., Carthage, N y is 
iting for lease of the mill of the International Paper 


at Glen Park, N. ¥ It is planned to install additional 


ery for the production of tissue paper. 


e American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 1673 Bailey 
ie, Buffalo s considering tentative plans for an ad 
mprove ents will be made also in the existing 


power plant s under consideratior 


manua training department will be installed in the 
sed new high school at Dolgeville, N Y now being 
nsidered b the Board of Education, estimated to cost 
000 


e Board of Trustees, Lyndonville, N. Y.. will receive 
intil April 6 for pumping machinery, water tower, 
Ive boxes, ete., for a municipal waterworks 

& Field, 349 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y.. are 
ers. Richard N. Parsons is president of the board 





terma & O'Brie! Broadway, Watertown, N Y 
ng a metal-working shop, will install a 16-in. engine 
machinists’ bench vise, tools, et« R. L.. Waterman is 
inual training department will be installed in the 

wo-stor high school to be erected at Celoron, N. Y 


d to cost $90,000. Johnson & Ford, Fenton Building, 


stown, N. Y¥ are architects 


Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Corporation, 23 Wast 
Street singhamton, N. Y., has acquired a site at 
and Emma Streets and plans the erection of new 
to cost close to $200,000 with machinery Frank 
rey, is vice-president 


e Algonquin Paper Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., will re 


extend its plant, installing additional paper- 


ng machinery and equipment for mechanical pulp pre 


\ fund of $600,000 has been arranged for the 
George M. McKee is president 


South Rutland Dairy Products Association, South 


tland, N. Y., has inquiries out for two triple-block chain 


1 


and 1%-tons capacity, respectively 


Yates Electric Light & Power Co., Penn Yan, N. Y¥ 


ontemplating the construction of a new power plant 


Cascade Mill section, estimated to cost $400,000 with 


vachinery 


American Mfg. Concern, Faleoner, N. Y.. manufac- 
of mechanical and other toys, novelties, ete., is con- 


— 





sidering plans for a three-story addition, 60x 105 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $50,000 

The Gauthier Co., Gouverneur, N. Y¥ operating a ma- 
chine shop, plans the installation of a lathe, drill press, 
bench tools and other equipment 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Lakewood, N. Y., estimated 
to cost $130,000, for which bids on general contract will 
be asked early in April Johnson & Ford, Fenton Building, 
Jamestown, N. Y., are architects 

Construction of a $1,000,000 plant for the extraction of 


gas and various chemicals from coal is planned by the 
Hendoh Chemical Co., Buffalo, as soon as approval is given 
by the Public Service Commission of a 50-year contract 
between this company and the Republic Light, Heat & 


for 
will be 


Power Co. whereby distribution 


sought in 


gas would be furnished 
New York A 


site 


throughout western 
North Buffalo 

The Electro Metals Radiator Corporation, 
ng, Buffalo, F. Abbott, 
ment of a factory at 


Iroquois Build- 
the establish- 
manufacture 


head, has plans for 
Lockport, N as to 


special process radiators, 


will be installed in the 
erected at 


A manual 
two-story and 
ville, N. Y., estimated to $125,000, for which bids on a 
contract will be called at Setter, 
Street, Buffalo, is architect 


training department 


basement high school to be Garden 
cost 
George A 


general once 


67 Burch 


Detroit 


March 19 


DETROIT, 


HE Watts Laundry Machine Co., St. Joseph, Mich., i 
i planning the erection of a one-story addition, 60 x 8U 
ft., estimated to cost $50,000 with machinery T. J. Watts 

ead 

The United States Radiator Co., 127 Campbell Street, 
Detroit, has awarded contract to the Austin Co. for the 

ction of a one and two-story foundry addition, to cost 


$100,000, w equipment 


r} Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Fort and McKinstry 
Stree Detroit, has plans under way for an addition to its 
l t on West Warren Avenue, estimated to cost $1,000,000 
vith machinery It is expected to commence work late in 
Ju 

Officials of the Michigan Stove Co., 3310 East Jefferson 
Street, Detroit, have organized the Art Stove Co. under State 
laws, with capital of $100,000, to succeed to the plant and 


} 

131 Russell 
Extensions 
under 


¢ 


business of the company of the name at 6 
in affiliated works 


Russell Street plant are 


Same 





> operated as 


improvements in the 








onsideration William T. Barbour is head of both organi- 
ZALION 
A manual training department will be installed in the 
hree-story and basement junior high school to be erected at 
l it Mich t imated to cost about $450,000, for which 
un architect will s n be selected to prepare plans 
The Wilt Machine Co 314 Bagley Ave Detroit 
inquiring for a small pun ress 
The Ford Motor C Highland Park, Micl Ki ymmence 
the construction of a four tory generator plant at t local 
works, to cost $50,000 « ve of equipment 
The United Steel & Wire Co Battle Creel Mich has 
preliminary plans for rebuilding t rtior rf ts plant 
destroyed by fire Mart ) with | é it > HOU 
including buildings, machinery and sto 
A manual training department will be talled in the 
three-story and basement high school iss x 6 ft... to be 
ected at Ann Arbor, Micl estimated to co $300,000, for 
which bids will soon be called on a general contract Child 


Street, Chicago, are architects 


Buren 
Mfg. Co., 


& Smith, 64 East Van 


Lambert 10,629 Knodell Avenue, 


The Clayton & 


Detroit. manufacturer of blow torches, metal stampings, et 
has awarded contract to the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron C 
Penobscot Building, for a new one-story machine shop t 
ost $35,000 


Bay 
include 


City, Mich., 
program to the 


generating plant on the 


The Commonwealth Power Corporation, 


has adopted a constructive erection 


of a new 30,000-hp. steam-operated 
construction of a steam-operated electri 
Peoria, Ill., with capac 
hydroelectric generating 
Mich.; additions in 


lines other 


Saginaw River; the 
plant on the Illinois River, near 


of 





completion of the 
plant on the Ausable River, Alcona, 
stations, steel tower transmission 


ineous work, estimated to cost more than $10,000,000. 


000 hp new 


sub 


and misce 


The Michigan Seating Co., Jackson, Mich., manufacturer 
of car seats, has plans nearing completion for an additional 
story to its main factory) A new building, 88 x 132 ft., will 
ulso be erected, and a power house, 75 x 1382 ft 
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The Piston Ring Co., Muskegon, Mich., announces 
immediate erection of a one-story addition, 120 x 222 ft 


cost about $200,000. = 


The Aubin Terminals 
warehouse and freight terminal on the Detroit R 
the West Grand Boulevard. Plans have been dr 
for an eight-story building, 195 x 389 ft 
pany are W. A. Aubin, president; William H. McCloud, v 
president; David C. King, treasurer: E. J 
tary, and Thomas Lowery, superintendent 


Corporation, Detroit, will 


near 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, March 19. 


volume of business is somewhat 


T Hie 
below the 


demand is still of healthy proportions. 


current 


average of recent weeks, although 
Orders are 
coming from a wide variety of miscellaneous shops 


and cover practically all types of machines. Punch 


presses have been particularly active. A manu 
facturer of metal furniture in this district pur 
chased eight No. 5% Niagara presses, as well as 
in abrasive surface grinding machine. Among 
other companies which have placed orders for 


few machines are the American Spiral Pipe Works 
and the Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, and the Sir 


clair Refining Co The latter closed for a 4-ft 
radial drill. The American Steel Foundries has 
placed an order for a 2500-lb. steam hammer for 


its Hammond, Ind., plant. 


erect 


Officers of the co) 


Goodbold, sec; 


There has been no further railroad buying, al- 
though new inquiries have made their appearance 
The Union Pacific has made the following addi- 
tions to its pending list: One 44-in. boring mill, 
two double-end heavy duty axle lathes, one 90-in 
driving wheel lathe, one 30-in. engine lathe, and 
one 4-in. pipe machine. All of these tools are to 
be motor-driven. The Rock Island is inquiring for 
a 2-in. double-head bolt cutter, an 84-in. guide bar 
grinding machine, a 36-in. drill press, a portable 
milling machine and a combination boring and 
mortising machine This equipment, with the ex- 
ception of the guide bar grinder, which will be 
motor-driven, is to have belt drive, The Santa 
Fe has put out inquiries for a 14-in. plain head 
turret lathe and a 20-in. drill press. The trade 
still looks forward to the early appearance of an 
extensive list from the Illinois Central, as well as 
inquiries for a considerable number of tools fron 
the Rock Island 

Price tendencies continue upward A milling mace 
company has raised its line about 10 per cent, and sin 
advances have been made by the National Automatic T« 
Co. on its multiple spindle drills, and by the Ferracute M 
chine Co. on punch presses. Gardner disk grinding mach 
have gone up about 10 per cent, while the Abrasive Gri! 
Co. has advanced abrasive surface grinders 12% per 
The Canedy-Otto Co. has raised 20-in. upright dril 
machines 10 per cent, while the Silver Mfg. Co. has markt 
up some sizes of upright dri.ls 5 per cent. 

A. Finkl & Sons Co., manufacturer of iron and steel for 


ngs, 1326 Cortland Street, Chicago, is having plans prepa! 


for a one-story foundry to cost $250,000. 


( Nielsen, 709 Fulton Street, Chicago, has let contr 
for a one-story factory, 75 x 93 ft., for the manufacture 
passenger and freight elevators, at 2706-10 West L 
Street, to cost $25,000 

The Pullman Co., Chicago, has let contract for a 
story car shop at Cottage Grove Avenue and 1038rd Stre 


to cost $40,000. 

The Raymond Brothers’ Impact Pulverizer Co., 13 
North Branch Street, has let for a 
story machine shop to cost $60,000 


Chicago, contract 


March ‘22, 1922 


Contracts for the extension of the Orton-Steinbrenner Co 


plant at Huntington, Ind., are expected to be placed 
The company, which manufactures locomotive 


buckets, will add road machinery to its line of products 


cranes 


The Consumers’ Power Co., Bay City, Mich., will 


start the construction of a power plant at Milwaukee, Mi 


intended especially to supply the demands of Bay City, > 
naw and Flint, which will ultimately cost upward of 
000,000. The plant will be an auxiliary to the comp 
hydro-electric power system on the Au Sable River, and 





? 


$7,- 
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tied up with its State-wide electric system. The first unit, 
vhich will be completed late this year, will be of 20,000 kw 
or one-fifth of the ultimate size. 


: pacity, 
E H. Sundstrom, 8028 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago, has 
; ontract for a one-story machine shop, 45 x 61 ft., to cost 


OouUu 


The Richardson Ballbearing Skate Co., manufacturers of 
; ler skates, 1809 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, has purchased 


; factory on West Ravenswood Park, 72 ft., south of Otto 
eet, and will move from its present location to the new 





rters. 
The Alberene Stone Co., manufacturer of laundry tubs 


> t North Clinton Street, Chicago, has purchased the plant 


} 


ia the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., at the northwest corner 


Elston and Wabansia Avenues, 100 x 150 ft.. and im 
ed with a one and two-story building 


[he Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., is building 
.ddition to its galvanizing department, 90 x 340 ft The 
rete foundation was put in some time ago, and construc- 
work on the superstructure started Jan 15. The build 


s expected to be completed within five or six weeks. 


he Frantz Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill., manufacturer of 
ves, door latches and other hardware specialties, has 
rded contract to Albert H. Reed, 1103 Sixth Avenue, for 
story addition, 60 x 175 ft., to cost about $35,000 It 

A q be equipped as an assembling department. 





The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has awarded contract to 

D e & Webster, Inc., Boston, for its new automobile plant 
‘ High Dam on the Mississippi River, between St. Paul 
Minneapolis, Minn., estimated to cost $10,000,000. The 





es * ect will include a parts manufacturing and assembling 
with hydroelectric generating station 
Eagle Iron Works, Inc., Court and Southeast Third 
Des Moines, Iowa, has plans for a new two-story 
isement factory, 80 x 280 ft., estimated to cost $100,000 
machinery. W. B. Holtzman, Jr., 406 Flynn Building, 
hitect 
1 ” \ vocational department will be installed in the new 


ory junior high school to be erected on Fremont 
ie, near Twenty-sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., esti 
» cost $500,000, for which foundations will be placed 
way at once F. H. Hafey, 245 Ninth Avenue, is archi- 


Common Council, Willmar, Minn., contemplates the 
of a municipal electric generating plant, estimated 
st $100,000 with machinery Cory & Lecoco, Aberdeen 


engineers. 


Star Electric Co., 2433 Fulton Street, Chicago 


making inquiries for a four-spindle drill press 
training department will be nstalled in the 
ory senior high school to be erected at Oelwein 
stimated to cost $200,000, for which bids will soon be 
t general contract William Gordo! Hubbell 

s architect 
inual training department will be installed in the 


p school to be erected at Edwardsville Ill., esti 
cost $300,000. K. Kane, Bohn Building, is archi- 


Ferry Screen Co., 1323 Nicholas Street, Omaha, Neb., 
ning to rebuild the portion of its wire screen plant 





d by fire March 10, with loss estimated at $25,00( 
ng equipment 
Illinois Central Railroad Co preparing plans for 
to its Burnside shops, Chicago. The resen! 
ll be doubled, and the completed shop will 1 
t for railroad repairs, it is said, in the count: 
ad to complete the work within a ys 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co 1708 Collins Street 
recently incorporated with $150,000 capital stock, 
es the management of James G. Heggie & Sons, In 
f fabricator of steel products with that of Simplex 
manufacturer of portabl steel heating boiler 
Simplex boiler is a combination of a fire box a1 
llar types, with fire box tl full lengt of the 
i é The company will also manufacture garbag 
i Officers are James G. Heggie, president; John F 
0 z vice-president and general manager! ind C, A 
f ecretary and treasurer 
il training department will 
: t Junior high school, 450x450 ft., to be erected at 
Bi St. Paul, Minn., estimated to cost $500,000. I x 
% ‘ewes, City Hall, is architect. 
; ; 
’ ys Cerro Gordo Brick & Gravel Co., Mason City, Iow 
a f ntemplating the erection of a new one-story plant for 
ca nanufacture of brick, tile, etc., estimated to cost $45,000 
machinery A power house will be built. C. I. Snyder 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 19. 

HE Stearns Co Cleveland, is buying equip- 
7. for its new unit for manufacturing me- 
dium priced automobiles, and its requirements are 
placed at 75 to 100 machines The company 
placed an order during the week for 12 milling 
machines with a Cincinnati manufacturer Gen- 
erally, the market continues fairly active, but or- 
ders for the most part are for small lots of single 
machines A fair volume of business continues 
to come from Detroit automobile manufacturers 
Some dealers report an improved demand for high 
grade used machinery, which they attribute to 
1dvancing prices for new tools. Deliveries on 
some lines are becoming a little slow, particularly 
irge swing lathes, on which manufacturers are 
not promising shipments within 30 to 60 days 
Fair prices were received for the equipment of 
the B. & W. Tool & Die Co., which was offered at 
1uction last week, the most important item, a No 

Brown & Sharpe milling machine, bringing $1050 


Prices continue to advance. During the week 


i line of grinding machines was advanced 8 to 15 
per cent nda milling machine company advanced 
prices 10 to 20 per cent 


The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co Cleveland, has placed 


order for a 100-in. boring mill 


= 
I 


& Wire Co., Cleveland, is inquiring 


i 18-in. x 8-ft. lathe 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. will erect a large plant 


East Fultonhan near Zanesville, Ohio 

The Tad Buckle Co., New Britain, Conn., has purchased 
plant formerly occupied by the H. B. Young Motor 

uck Co., Geneva Ohio 

The C. & G. Cooper Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, will erect 


three buildings at a cost of approximately $75,000, to in- 


clude a foundry extension 75x100 ft.; a manufacturing 
building 36x 130 ft., and a storage building 26x 120 ft 
The Steigelmeyer Mfg. Co., Seymour, Ind., will shortly 
begin the erection of a new plant, to include a foundry, forge 
op, machine shop and other buildings 
TI PrP. E. Welton Engineering Co Akron, Ohio, has 
sed building on Beech Street for the manufacture of 
from anthracite screenings and other material 
he Erie Fou ry Co., Erie, Pa., will erect a two-story 
he Royal Brass Co., 1430 East Third Street, Cleveland, 
build e-sto dditior 
The Live Poultry Transit Association, Chicago, is re- 
rted to be 1 ng to erect a car repair shop at Kenton, 
( ( t i . i 
Burel blo Works. Crestline Ohio, has purchased 
( Cres Mfg. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, March 19 

EMAND for machine tools is improving, al 
D though tl rease in volume continues small 
More classes of industries are inquiring for and 
lying equipment, but the automotive industries and 


railroads st furnish the bulk of orders Builders 


ff steam and hydroelectric equipment, ice machines 


nd pumps are becoming more active buyers. Used 
ols rer portant factor n competition 
tl ew s 
he .. B. Gaston Sons Co Beloit, Wis., manufacturer 


d weighing devices, has let contracts for the re- 
plant at 715-721 Second Street, which 


was badly damaged by fire recently. Considerable new ma- 


A 


ng purchased Theodore I. Gaston is secretary 


The Racine Pure Milk Co Racine Wis., which is en- 


rging ts plant and warehouse and adding a new cold 


ige building, is inquiring for a 40-ton steam-driven arti- 
ial ice producer unit in addition to other equipment. Cahill 


& Douglas, 217 West Water Street, Milwaukee, are consulting 


‘ 


ngineers and taking bids 


It is reported that the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, 


Boston, has concluded the purchase of the works of the 
Wisconsin Engine Co., Corliss, Wis., and will re-equip the 
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plant for the production of heating and ventilating machin- 
ery. The Wisconsin Engine Co. was adjudicated bankrupt 
ten years ago, and the works have been variously occupied 
under lease and lastly used by the Government as a salvage 
warehouse. 

The Seamless Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, expects 
to start work April 1 on a brick and steel building, 60 x 230 


ft., in place of the plant ruined by fire recently. Inquiry 
is being made for miscellaneous equipment, principally for 
the production of acetylene gas tanks kK. J. Lansing is 


president and general manager. 

The Western Pump Co., Davenport, Iowa, has acquired 
the entire business, plant and properties of the Chippewa 
Pump Co. at Chippewa Falls, Wis., and will continue its 
operation in the manufacture of deep-well pumping equip- 
ment, to supplement its production of shallow well pumps 
in which the Davenport works are engaged J. W. Betten- 
dorf, Joseph R. Lane and Ernest E. Bell, principal owners 
of the Western company, concluded the purchase at Chip- 
pewa Falls on March 15. 

The Phenix Cheese Co., Plymouth, Wis., which is building 

$100,000 production and warehousing plant, five stories, 
65x 1380 ft., is in the market for two 150-hp. boilers, a 300- 
hp. steam generating unit, and a 30-ton ice producer ma- 
chine R. A. Harbach is general manage! 

The Board of Education, Juda, Wis has engaged H. C 
Haeuser, 445 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, to design a new 


high school with manual training departments, to cost about 


$100,000 complete 

The Trindl Co., Milwaukee has been incorporated in 
Wisconsin with a capital stock of $125,000 to do a general 
machine shop business, specializing in general automotive 
repairs and replacements It takes over the present Mil 
waukee branch shops of the rrindl Co Chicago, at 615-621 


Wells Street, which will remain under the general manage- 
ment of John C. Trindl The compa! is buying additional 


equipment from time to time to enlarge is capacity. 


The Board of Education, Weyauwega, Wis., expects to 
engage architects at once to design a new high and voca- 
tional training school costing about $125,000 to be erected 

place of the building destroyed by fire several weeks ago 


Gill Brothers, Madison, Wis., have acquired a site, 75 x 150 
ft.. at Webster and Butler Streets and will build a_ publi 
garage, with machine shop and service floor, at a cost of 


$85.000 It will be three stories and basement, and work 


is to be started about April 1 


The Common Council, Madison, Wis., has approved plans 
by E. E. Parker, city engineer, for a new sewage disposal 
plant estimated to cost $850,000, and authorized a_ bond 
issue of $200,000 for the immediate construction of the first 
unit, to be ready for operation July 1. 1924 The project 
calls for considerable pumping machinery, motors, steel and 
concrete tanks, structural and reinforcing steel, cast iron 
pipe and other materials 


The Bullard Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis which was organ- 
ized a year ago to manufacture piston rings and other 
automotive specialties, has disposed of its equipment and 
ceased production Kk. J. Bullard is president. 


The North Wisconsin Hydro-Electric Power Co., Port 
Wing, Wis., expects to let contracts April 1 for the con- 
struction of a power dam with a head of 42 ft. at Orienta 
Falls, on the Iron River, and a power house with a capacity 
of 500 hp T. N. Okerstrom, Port Wing, is president and 
general manager 

Hugo A. Kleinsteuber, superintendent municipal fire and 
police alarm telegraph system, and associates, are organiz- 
ing a company with $100,000 capital to manufacture a line 
of automatic, electrically-operated traffic posts and signals, 
upon which they have been granted letters patent. For the 
present contracts will be made for castings and other parts 
and only the final machining and assembling will be done in 
the plant, which will be opened in leased quarters about 
April 15. 

The Lipman Refrigerator Car & Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis.., 
has reorganized its personnel following the acquisition of 
the controlling interest by a group of Rockford, Ill, capital 
represented by T. E. Swords and D. F. Swords, of Swords 
Brothers Co.; George O. Forbes and W. A. Forbes, of the 
Rockford Malleable Iron Co.; F. G. Hoagland, president 
National Lock Co. Carl E. L. Lipman, president and general 
manager under the former ownership, retains an interest and 
becomes vice-president, continuing as chief engineer; T. E. 
Swords is president, and George O. Forbes, treasurer. J. R. 
Morash, for 20 years an executive in the General Electric 
Co., is secretary and becomes general manager The Lip- 
man company manufactures automati refrigerating ma- 
chines and makes installations in railroad refrigerator cars. 
The main works are in South Beloit and will be enlarged at 
once, to include a complete machine shop, replacing the pres- 
ent segregated shop on Pleasant Street. The Lipman com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,500,000. 
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The Green Bay Foundry & Machine Works, Green Ba 
Wis., states that the contemplated expansion of its pla 
has been postponed on account of uncertainty of tax legis! 
tion in Wisconsin. 


The Metal Ware Corporation, Two Rivers, Wis., may 
facturing aluminum utensils and other drawn-ware 
increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $350,000 
finance extensions of the plant and business. Details 
now being worked out. C. F. Kirst is president, and M 
Gaffney secretary and treasurer. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 19 

IDS on a general contract are being asked until Mari 
B for a mechanical building for the Board of Educat 
Indianapolis, for general metal and wood-working, with | 
repair department. It will be one, two and three 
61 x 265 ft., located at Yandes and Sixteenth Streets 
is estimated to cost $100,000 Donald Graham, 1128 H 
Mansur Building, is architect 

Officials of the McQuay-Norris Co., St. Louis, manut 
turer of pistons, piston rings, etc., have organized th: 
Quay-Norris Bearings Co., under Indiana laws, with ca; 
of $150,000, to take over the plant and business of the \ 


Bearings Co., Indianapolis, recently acquired. The 
company plans extensions and improvements It v 
operated as a subsidiary organization, W. K. Non 


president. 


The Northern Indiana Power Co., Kokomo, Ind 
issue bonds for $470,000 and stock in an amount of $218 
the entire proceeds to be used for additions and impr 
ments, and the purchase of new machinery. The worl 
include the installation of additional equipment at the b 
power houses at Kirklin and Noblesville. 


The Common Council, Laporte, Ind., is planning f 
installation of additional pumping machinery at the Ka 
kee pumping station of the municipal water system > 
new unit will cost close to $25,000, with auxiliary equipm: 

The Service Motors, Inc., Wabash, Ind., recently « 
ganized under Delaware laws with capital of $600,000, 
taken over the plant of the Service Motor Truck Co., which 
been in financial difficulties for a number of months. The n¢ 
organization will make improvements and plans for 
mediate operations, specializing in the manufacture of mot 
trucks and parts, and railroad coaches Paul Moore, for t 
past seven years general manager of the former compar 
is president of the new company; E. L. Mock is secretary 
treasurer. 

The Common Council, Jasper, Ind., will commence 
erection of a new municipal electric light and power p 
to cost $60,000. J. R. Lowe, 111 Third Street, Louisvill 


Ey a 


consulting engineer. 

Robert Campbell, Indianapolis, will operate a f 
metal working plant at 1516 Washington Street A gen 
repair works will be included. 

The Davis Motor Car Co., Richmond, Ind., is conte! 
plating doubling production at its automobile plant. G«¢ 
W. Davis is president, and Walter C. Davis, secretary 
general manager. 

W. A. Shake, Indianapolis, has acquired the East T: 
Street Machine Shop, in which he has heretofore been 
ested, and will assume active control of the plant , 
are under consideration for additions and improvements 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 19. 

RDERS came in slowly the first few days of 
QO last week, but toward the latter part buying 
was resumed and the week ended with an active 
demand, The largest purchase reported in this 
market was by the Remy Electric Co., Anderson 
Ind., and included 12 special machines, involving 
an expenditure of approximately $50,000. The 
West Virginia tail Co. also bought two larg 
planers from a local manufacturer. The J. A 
Fay & Egan Co. is buying machine tools from time 
to time for its new plant in the Oakley district. No 
big inquiries are reported. The Louisville & Nash 
ville Railroad, which purchased a number of mis 
cellaneous machines a week or two ago, is again 
in the market for tools for its various shops. In- 


quiries outstanding for single machines are very 
large and with a definite trend toward higher 
prices it is expected that many will be closed 
shortly. Some manufacturers report orders on 
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& Egan Co., 


THE 


nd sufficient to insure present operation through 


April 

Price advances during the week include a prom- 
nent line of milling machines, from 5 to 15 per 
ent, and a line of abrasive grinders 10 per cent. 
. number of lathe manufacturers are preparing to 
ssue new lists which will show substantial ad 


nces 


machine tool equipment of the plant of the J. A 
Second and Front Streets, Cincinnat will 
posed of at auction April 18, the Effron Co. having 
of the sale The company recently purchased a new 


the Oakley district and will equip it with new ma 


Springfield Cinder Block Co., Springfield, Ohio, has 
orporated with a capitalization of $20,000 to manu 
building blocks It has leased part of the plant of 


lianapolis Frog & Switch Co John L. Bushnell is 


Indiana General Service Co., Marion, Ind., will ex 


proximately $350,000 in the erection of a coal storage 


i for equipment for its electric lighting plant in 


Kentucky Refractories Co., Chinnville, Ky., has been 


nd contemplates the expenditure of $750,000 for 
equipment. Clyde K. Turley, Ironton, Ohi s 
of the company 
rp . mL 
The Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, March 19 


ng arranged for a one-st 


foundry addit 
int of the Birmingham Machine & Foundry C 


Ala., to cost approximaté $25,000, including 
iri Pacific Railroad Co. an ie Texas & Pacifle 
both with offices at St Louis, are pertecting 

e joint construction of new locomotiv nd ul 
Alexandria, La., to include new engine houses, 
power house and aux iry buildings, esti 
$1,000,000, with machine: 1 new freight 


ilso included in this fund 
Mueller, Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, ma 
er s in the market for an 8-wheel locomot 


20 tons capacity, with 40 to 50-ft. boon 


rrinity & Brazos Valley Railroad Co., Fort Wort! 


lans for the electrification of its line from Hills 
( urne, Tex., to include the installation of a power 
electric substation, and electric line apparatu 


estimated to cost $100,000 


wold Oil Co., Electra, Tex has arranged ar 
n of about $500,000 for its proposed refinery, and 
ce work at an early dats A site has been 
near the Colorado-to-Gulf highway The plant 


n initial capacity of 2500 bbl. per day, and will 
mented with a gasoline refinery to cost approxi- 


).000, with machinery 


Boggs, 1315 Jefferson County Bank Building, Bir 





machinery dealer, is inquiring for two locomotive 
ind 25-ton capacity, respectively, without bucket 


steam shovel, Marion model 300, preferred 


ial training department will be installed in the 
hool to be erected at Aberdeen, Miss., for which 

125,000 have just been approved. An architect 
selected. 

Vanderslice, 523 Orange Street, Lakeland, Fla., is 

rket for stove parts and is interested in companies 

ng castings of this character 


Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., has le: 


building at 2113-17 Main Street, Dallas, Tex., 


bran 





h A parts, service and general 
will be installed 
w oil refinery to be constructed by the Pure Oi 
us, Ohio, at Smith’s Bluff, Tex., will be a joint 
the Humphreys-Pure Oil Co., same address, and 
lve an investment of $2,000,000 A tract of 750 
been purchased and in addition to the main re- 
ower house, machine shop and other buildings 
rected. Ten 55,000-bbl. steel tanks will be installed 
P. Gage is vice-president in charge 
wnsend Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Lake Wales, 
planning for an addition to its mill and will install 
e new equipment, including planer, molder, chain 
ripping and jointing machine, motors and trans 
ipparatus. J. F. Townsend is president 
Belton Ice & Refrigerating Co., Belton, Tex., 
iting the erection of a new ice-manufacturing and re- 


is con- 


ln¢ 
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frigerating plant to cost $70,000 with machinery It will 
replace a structure recently destroyed by fire 

The Texas Iron Works Co., Houston, Tex., is arranging 
for the early operation of its new plant, now in course of 
completion, and will use the property as a central works for 
A large 
portion of the plant will be given over to forgings and all 
work of this character, heretofore carried out at other plants, 
will be handled here. The branch works at Blue Ridge and 
Pierce Junction, Tex., will be continued. 


the manufacture of oil-well machinery and supplies. 


The Arab Gasoline Co., Eastland, Tex., 


erection of a new gasoline 


is planning for the 
refinery, estimated to cost $150,- 
000 with machinery 

The City Commission, Ennis, Tex., has approved plans for 
1 municipal electric power plant to cost $50,000, and will soon 
call for bids for equipment 
Osceola Cypress C Osceola, Fla is making in- 


quiries for a 35 to 40-ton industrial locomotive, standard 


Tl Dallas Ref ng Co., Dallas, Tex., recently organized 
W u capital of $175,000 is acquired 12 acres on the 
West Dallas Pike. a te for a new refinery It will cost 
about $150.000, with machine ©. F. Kullenberg is one of 
tl hea ) pa 

rt Cc) nbe of Cr Byers, Tex., has tentative 
plans for the establishment of a municipal electric light and 
ice-manufacturing plant, estimated to cost $85,000 R. L 
Ligon is head of the committee in charge 


The Central South 


Sr. Louis, March 19 


HE Sst. I I & San Francisco Railroad Co., St. Louis, 
— on take bids for the erection of a new car and 
ymotive repair plant on Fyler Avenue, to include machine 
wer house a ther lildings, estimated to cost 
gH whine 
The Jarec] Mfg. C West First Street, Tulsa, Okla., 
manufacturer yn and brass goods, has plans for a two- 
torv additior 
\ we se W tructed by the Ismert & Hincke 
M ng Co., Tent ind Washington Streets, Topeka, Kan., in 
with additions to its plant. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 310 Elm Street, St. 


ou vill take bids until April 30 for mechanical equipment, 

ir id r re utters, pipe wrenches, mechanical belting, 

irriage and machine bolts, punches, galvanized wire cloth 
is set forth in proposal known as Class 17 

Laclede Ga Light Co Eleventh and Olive Streets, 

St ou has completed plans for a one and two-story 

uA ne shop, with aut obile service and repair depart- 

ent for compar cars oo x 175 ft., estimated to cost 

4 manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed new high school to be constructed at Bowling Green, 
M estimated to cost $90,000, for which an architect will 

) selecte to prepare plans. 

Hydraulic and electric machinery, presses, conveyors and 
other equipment will be installed in the new plant of the 
International Paper Stock Co., St. Louis, estimated to cost 

The Miss ppi River Commission, Custom House, Mem 


: receive bids until March 26 for 870,000 Ib. of 
galvanized wire, wire strand and staples and 24,000 wire 


phis, Tenn., wil 


rope clips, as per specifications on file 


‘fficials of the Business Men’s Club, Walton, Ky., are 
perfecting plans for the establishment of a local ice-manu- 
facturing and refrigerating plant J. L teeves, president, 


making inquiries regarding machinery 


W. P. Wright, Appleton City, Mo., has plans for a new 
ne-story and basement ice manufacturing plant at Beloit 


$40,000 Frank Slack, Beloit, is 


Kar estimated to cost 


The Common Councl, Kirksville, Mo., has called a meeting 
Apr 17 to vote bonds for $260,000 for extensions in th« 
vaterworks plant and system, including the installation of 
operated pumping machinery and other equip- 
nent Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., are engineers 


electrically 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., Richmond, Va., has 
tentative plans for the construction of additions to its loco- 
motive repair shops at Russell, Ky., to double the present 
capacity A new engine house, machine shop, boiler shop and 
other structures will be erected F. I. Cabell is chief engi- 


neer 


Bolger & Medley, Owensboro, Ky., are contemplating the 
erection of a new plant to manufacture brick and tile prod- 
ucts, to include machine shop and power house, estimated to 


cost $60,000. 





Porcelain Co., Knoxville, Tenn., recently 01 
with a capital of $370,000, has acquired about five 


acres and will soon commence the erection of the first unit 


The Knox 


ganized 


of its proposed plant to manufacture electrical porcelain 
products. It will include a power house, machine shop and 


other buildings, estimated to cost $75,000 Later two addi- 


ional units will be built J. N. House 

The Louisville Gas & Electric Co 
extensions and improvements in its hydroelectric power plant 
Falls, installation of additional 


president 
Louisville, will make 
it Ohio including the ma- 
chinery 

in the 
Thirty- 
Ky., esti- 


installed 
erected at 
Avenue, Ashland, 
which bids will be received on a 
Ryson & Foster, Grand The- 


4 manual training will be 
junior 

and 
t 


to cost $110,000, for 


department 


new two-story high school to be 


second Street Montgomery 
mated 
general contract on March 28 
iter Building, are architects 


The Common Council, McKenzie, Tenn., has tentative plans 


t 


plant, estimated to cost 


‘ ’ a municipal ice manufacturing 


$40,000 


installed in the 


training department will be 
erected at Laddonia, Mo., 
Hawkins & Co., 400 McDaniel 
field, Mo., are architect 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga 


4 manual 
estimated to co 
Building 


igh school to be 


$80,000 Ear! Spring 


Tenn., 


irranging an appropriation of $1,800,000 for a new hydro 


electric power house at Grand Falls, Caney Creek, wilh 


ipacity of about 20,000 hp Tentative plans are also in 


progress for 1 new steam-operated generating station 


Hales 


$1,250,00( 


Bar Ten! ; wit output if 7 nor hp., to cost abo it 


The Columbus Mining C Hazard, Ky; is planning 
xtensions and improvement n its plant, including the re 
modeling of the tipple at No. 6 mine and installation of new 
operating machinery additional electric equipment and the 


ng tables and other appa 


nstallation of shaker screens, pick 


Wichita, 


$3,000,000 for its new 


The Kansas 
appropriation ol 
generating plant on the Neosho River, near 
Kat including transmis n line to Wichita 


Ripley is vice-president 


Gas & Elect Co Kan., is ar 
nging an 


hydroelectric 


Pa 
installed in the boys’ 
Okla on East 
estimated to cost $90,000 Layton, 
Building 


A vocational 


schoo to he 


department will be 
erected at Oklahoma City, 
third Street 


Forsyth, 701 Southwestern National Bank 


re architects 


The Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 14 


HE Pacific Fruit Express Co., Southern Pacific Building 
San Francisco, will build an addition, 100 x 175 ft., to its 


inufacturing and pre-cooling plant at 


: Roseville, Cal 
estimated to cost $150,000 Che 


nstallation will include 
two new electric engines of 1500 hp. capacity, ice and re- 


Irigerating n 


Machine Co., St 
under the 
establish a plant on the 


nufacture of dehydrators 


The Oliver Gas Burner & Louis, has 
name of the 
Pacifi 
ind mechanical 


subsidiary company 


Oliver Dehvdrator Co to 


burning equipment A site is being considered at San José 


ge County Brick & Tile C 


recently organized, has plat for the 


CAs, 


works, 


Fullerton, 
construction of 
ith daily capacity of 40 0 brick and tile It is estimated 
to cost $50,000, wit ! hinery \ power house will also 
erected eu, Krause a 2 W. Carmichael head the 


A manu training department will be installed in the 


erected Chino, Cal estimated 


Buildings 


t $90,000. John C. Austin, 1125 Detwiler 


» cost 


. Los Angele s architect 


The Imperial Ice Co., V ice, Cal., will make enlarge 
ments in its plant to increase the capacity from 50 to 10: 
tons per day A list of steam and electric machinery to be 


installed will soon be arranged 


lion Oil Building, Los 


San 


The Union Oil Co., U 
property at 


Diego, Cal., for a new 


has purchased 
oil storage and distributing plant to cost close to $100,000, 


with machinery 


The Compton Mfg. Co., Pixley, Cal., manufacturer of 
farm and agricultural machinery, is contemplating the erec- 
tion of a new plant at Fresno, Cal., estimated to cost 
$200,000. The present works will be removed to the new 
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location and considerably extended. 
increased its capital to $300,000. 
president and L. C. Clark, treasurer. 


The company rece | 
James T. Compto: 

The Pacific Fruit & Produce Co., Wenatchee, Wash 
contemplating the construction of a three-story ice 
cold storage plant, 100 x 180 ft., at Spokane and Colun 
Streets, to cost close to $85,000, with equipment. 


‘ 
Canada 

TORONTO, March 19 
ACHINE tool business continues to show ' 
M steady improvement. A larger volume of i: : 
featuring the market, with 
for a greater variety of equipment. 


quiry is lists calling 
Sales are also 
on the up-grade and some good orders have bee: 
past 10 The 
just placed 

$500,000 for 


western Canada, which included some 95 tools ar 


during the 
National 
equipment 


closed days. Canadian 
Railways have 


amounting to 


orders for 
shops ir 
machines, as well as a number of jacks, pneumat 
While 
this business, the bulk 


tools, and chain blocks. Canadian makers 


received a fair share of 
went to 
The 


source since the beginning of the year has been 


the orders manufacturers in the United 


States demand for equipment from this 


strong factor in strengthening Canadian activities 


ind it is expected that the railroad will continu: 


to enter the market from time to time for equip 


ment for replacement purposes Some fairly good 


sized lists are looked for from the Canadian Pacifi 
Railway. 

An active demand for equipment in small units 
for industrial purposes is also featuring the market 
Higher prices are expected on some lines, advances 
having already gone into effect on lathes, the in- 


effective from March 1. 


crease 


William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont., h 
the contract to supply all hydraulic, electric machinery a 
apparatus for the hydro-electric development project 
Megantic, Que. 

The Metal Products Co., London, Ont., ma 
facturer of electric washing machines, etc., is in the mar} 
for metal and 


London 





wood-working machinery. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Windsor Stati ; 
Montreal, is in the market for steel water tanks 6 
to 100,000 gal. capacity; also a 90-ft. turntable I M 





Fairbairn is chief engineer, 

The Electroplax Co., whose plant at Mount Dennis, 0 
vas destroyed by fire last fall, 
of the building formerly occupied by the Garlock Macl 
Co., Toronto, and will install equipment for the manuf 
of electrical 

The Sun Ray Mfg. Co., Guelph, Ont., recently incor] 
ed with a capital stock of $350,000 to manufacture oil st 
heaters, et will take over the 
Moncrief Furnace & Mfg. Co It 
in the near future. 


has leased the ground 


supplies, etc. 


premises vacated by 


expects to employ 40 


<i gt i Ed 


The vacuum tube plant owned by the Canadian Ge 


Electric Co Toronto, was totally destroyed by fire M ; 
with a loss to building and machinery estimated at 

000 J. A. Bremner is assistant general manager 
The plant of the and W 

Hamilton, Ont., was destroyed by fire March 


loss of $33,000 to building and 


Pocock Mfg. Co., Ottawa 
Streets, 


equipment a. wee 
general manager, states that several 
take 


ufactures curtal! 


valuable pieces of 


chinery which will months to replace were lost I 


metatil 


company mar rods and small 


ires 
construction 
Harbor 


10,000,000 bu u! 


Permission has been given for the 
elevator at Tarte Pier by the Montreal 
t will have an ultimate capacity of 
2,500,000 bu 


Commiiss 


be built in units of capacity each, the fir 


will be started 


This comprises part of the 


which will cost $2,347,000 and 


as so 


weather conditions permit 


gram of harbor improvements initiated a year ag 
he harbor commissioners at a cost of $50,000,000 

The Ruggles Motor Truck Co., London, Ont., has 
work on a 50x 200 ft. extension to its plant \dait 
equipment will be required. 

The Asbestos Corporation, Montreal, Qué is 


plans prepared for an extension to its plant to have 
ditional capacity of 

The Preston Wagon & Novelty Co., 
plant was destroyed by fire 
building formerly occupied by the 


1200 tons per shift. 

Preston, Ont., W 
recently, has taken ove! 
Preston Car & C 


Co., and will install equipment. 
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STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


. \lternating Advances and Declines Prevail, but 
the Week Ends in Firmness 


sh : ae 

eo sé advances and declines alternated throug! 1 week 
ie emed to be headed nowhere but is predicted 

a ended in resuming the bull side. No clearer view can 
ert 


he true market position now than at the first 
Net advances and net declines strike close to a 


After fluctuating with varying general currents of 








1 


- _ several stocks, including American Locomotive and 





ymotive, reached new highs for their history Pent 


i Steel. one of the low-priced industrials, has take 




















i ; firmness on the strength of its recent report The clos 
firn This the bull side calls the end of the reaction 
of the renewed advance But one thing only is 
j the rise is halted That there is promise in the 
4 il prosperity is undeniable; yet this plainly fails to 
‘a t Notwithstanding this, it seems reasonable that whil 
a . : ; 
; general market may have reached a definite halt, ste¢ 
4 s should be good for a rise, whether it be now or tw 
nge of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
z Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
" Low High Low Hig 
é 
; isl, 19% Lima Loco 69% 731 
pf 947% 96 Midvale Steel 30% 
i S. & Fdy iT dU Nat.-Acme 14% 
‘ S. & F. pf.108 oe Nat. En. & Stm. 69% i3 
r 101% 1045 N. Y. Air Brake 36 38% 
pf 112 113% Otis Steel 12% 13% 
\ Car & Fdy..182 186% Otis Steel pf 66) 
\ Cc. & F. pf..123% Pitts. Steel pf 95 
\ ‘ 133% 138 Pressed Stl. Car 68% 70 
\ pf 118 . Pressed Steel pf. 91 lL, 92% 
\ Radiator. 84 86% Ry. Steel Spring.119 123 
Radiat 221% 123% Ry. Stl. Spg. pf.117 118 
p ~ Fdries 38% 39% Replogle Steel 27% 281 
is B co. . 139% 142% Republic .. 60 61% 
‘ FF ». pf tepublic pf 95% 96 & 
} s a, Sloss 5214 G6, 
Ste Cl. B VY Sloss pf 87 90 
Ss pf \y Steel of Canada. 76% T9Y 
Em. Steel.. Superior Steel... 33% 
Br. Em. Stl. 1 pf , Sup. Stl. ist pf ; 
m. Stl. 2 pf. 23% 25 Transue-Williams 34 
Pneu. Tool 85% 88 Un. Alloy Steel 37 
Fuel .. 28% 295% WU. S. Pipe li, 
ble Steel... 80% R83 , 1 S Pipe pf 70% 
I Stl. pf 92%, 9314 U S. Steel 1 108 %& 
Electric 183% 189 U. S. Steel pf 119 120 
No. Ore Cert. 33 35 Vanadium Steel. 41 42% 
States Steel 95 991%, Va.I., C. & Coke 68% 64 
Steel 19 W’house Air Br.116%& 119% 
Har 92% 96 


e Industrial Finances 
7 o | 


ternational Steel Tube Co Cleveland, has beer 


5 ‘ n the hands of a receiver following the filing of a 

ry bankruptcy petition The company places its lia- 

SS t $172,374, and assets at $335,300, of which $310,000 

. tate The company erected a plant for the manu 

, * of seamless steel tubing but had not installed the 
ent 

Clement K. Quinn Ore Co., with oré properties on the 

a t nd Cuyuna ranges in Minnesota and on the Mar 

t range in Michigan, has issued $1,000,000 in 12-year 

“an g fund 7 per cent first mortgage gold bonds The pro 


will be used to retire current indebtedness incurred ir 
pment work and to provide funds for stripping two new 
Present expansion plans will give the company a 


ei £& capacity of 1,000,000 tons a vear. 


\t the annual meeting of the Atlas Forge Co., Detroit 
st week it was announced that the company’s busi- 


1999 


<2 was $500,000 in excess of the previous year 
were elected as follows R. H. Scott, president; J. 
Hopkins, vice-president and general manager; B. L. Whit« 


id E W Goodnow, secretary 


& Towne Mfg. Co. reports net profits for 1922 of 
6,664 after depreciation and Federal taxes, or $6.01 per 


re or ts capital stock compared with $1,299,038 in 1921 
ind loss surplus was $8,035,148, against $11,970,95 





§ ist year 

% e Hayes Mfg. Co report covering the last 10 montl 

ead ' l¥ce shows a total net loss of $18,990 was sustained during 
frst six months of this period. During the last four 

ies net profits of $60,688 were produced The bulk of 
: ompany’s product at the present time is being pr 
3 ‘ for the following cars: Chevrolet, Maxwell, Overland 


nt, Paige, Jewett and Gray 


Hupp dblotor Car Corporation, Detroit reports that 


Dec. 31, 1922, the company carried forward the largest 
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surplus in its history, $8,091,136, a reserve strength that is 


surprisingly large in proportion to the company’s assets 


ind liabilities. Sales during 1922 increased 78 per cent 


ver the biggest previous year 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation and subsidiaries 


rep net operating loss of $177,199 in 1922 Adding to this 
interest charges and other fixed expenses, there was a net 


The general balance sheet shows current 
2,729,164 and current liabilities of $1,421,384 


SS f $515,447 


assets of $ 


ts 1922 report Mack Trucks, Inc., shows net profits of 


re 


2,279, after Federal taxes and depreciation, which after 
preferred dividends was equivalent to $9.94 per share on 
he no par common stock Total sales reached $31,070,289, 


ympared with $24,849,258 in 1921 


The New York Air Brake Co. in its report for 1922 shows 
net profits of $985,741, after charges and taxes This com- 
pares with net ss in 1921 of $458,699 Total sales were 
$6,711,462, as against $2,434,744 in the previous year After 
illowing dividends on Class A stock, $4.37 was earned on the 


common stock 


The Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. shows manufacturing 
profits of $571,991 in its report for 1922, as against a loss in 





the preceding year of $1,810,498 Net income after taxes, 
depreciation and interest, amounted to $10,809, against a 
deficit I $8,763,712, of which $4,197,022 was due to 
nventor 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co Chicago, showed 
net earnings for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, of $644,419, as 
ympared with $299,675 for 1921 Surplus was increased to 
E75 


Harbison-Walker Earnings 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, reports 
irnings for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, of $3,037,333 after 
deduction of $901,811 for ordinary repairs and Federal 


taxe After depreciation charges aggregating $557,794 and 
dividend disbursements amounting to $1,675,968 there re- 
ined a surplus of $863,571 Total surplus as of Dec. 31, 


1922, was $5,747,029 H. W. Croft, chairman of the board, 
remarks to stockholders said 

Whereas there were during the year 1921 three reduc- 

ns in wages amounting in total to 33% per cent, there 
was made during the past year one advance of 30 per cent, 
ereby almost restoring the three reductions of 1921 and 
ain bringing ir wage scale within 12% per cent of the 
st peak. The past year’s business was somewhat better 

in was anticipated at the beginning of the year, showing 
radual increase in volume from 40 per cent in January 
i> per cent in December, with an average volume of 60 


r cent over the entire year 


National Acme Report 


The National Acme Co., Cleveland, during 1922 made a 


inufacturing profit of $575,034, as compared with a manu 


facturing loss of $91,948 in 1921 It had an operating loss 
ast year of $170,173, as compared with an operating loss 

$920,087 during the previous year Its net gales during 
1922 were $5,618,236 and its net loss for the year $805,010 


resident A Ww Hienn in a letter to the stockholders re- 
ved conditions during the year and stated that a de- 
ded change took place before the close of the year and 
teadily nereasing volume of business made it pos- 

to keep the greater portion of the plant busy at a 


satisfactory margin of profit For the first six weeks 


1923 orders for screw machine products exceeded $1,000, - 
0 and total orders in all plants for the first two months of 


L 
< 
> 


in excess of $2,000,000, or close to the value 
ill orders for the entire year of 1921 He stated that the 
rr n the machine tool end of the business alao came late 
1922. Orders for screw machines booked in January ex 
eded the entire number received during 1921 


Highest Mark in Its History 


Net sales of the General Motors Corporation for the year 
led Dec. 31, 1922, were $463,706,733, the high mark in its 
tory. After all charges, the surplus available for dividends 
was $51,496,136, and after regular dividends on preferred 
ind debenture stocks, requiring $6,429,228 there remained 
$45,066,908, or $2.19 per share on 20,557,750 shares of no 
par value common stock outstanding. This shows against a 
deficit before dividends of $38.680,770 in the year previous 
There was carried to surplus account $34,889,791, after de- 


lucting a common dividend of 50c., against a final deficit in 
99 f $65.459.057 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price..............+++ 3.34¢, 
Swedish bars, DASe price... ......sccscscccces 7.50c. 
OEG BPSSl DAES, DABS PTICO.< 6s ciasccksacecces 3.34. 
SISO UR: ORD QUOD. o.ixicn cc ckisd aie eeriok eens aay 5.19¢. 
ee Re ee rrr ree ee 4.14¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 
> im. X % I. BRS STOP, DASE. ..o bees ciwecvass 3.44c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. 
oe ee een ee Pe eee eee 
Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 
Tire, 1%. x 34. income TOE ok ocd cad ack sass ee 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .3.55c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger..............00- 4.30c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard..7.00c. to 8.00c. 
Open-hearth spring steel .............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
OR ck. vw kee baedis wkend «eo aeeeaaneacea 4.20c. 
Pauewen: AGe ONG BEE. ion sscckccscse een cere 4.70c. 
Standard tool steel, base price..............00. 15.00c. 
fo gS | eee re er eee 18.00c 
ORR CNL OREOE, 36.5 ccna os cnr acetone 23.00c. 
High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten..... 75c. to 80c. 
Tank Plates—Steel 
SG SR: I BIE iin 8545.00 Sacawaneenee ees eee 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
BE: baw ku Wings RCE SS eek eee ace ee 4.34c 
BG UE «cup un bccn e456 Sad OE ones ae eee 4.39¢ 
Ps Ook cick wicawe ons See neebwer soe eea eereaee 4.44¢, 
OS ES onen ssn eduathndiacey hse emer eeee eae 4.54c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel Blued Stove 


Cc. R., One Pass. Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb Per Lb. 
TOE OO BO ceca ccaeen 4.45e. to 5.55e. j= = .cee- 
Pee, ee Ne BE oc sneecun 4.60c. to 5.60c. 5.35¢. 
DT ies ag tice eer re 4.65c. to 5.65c. 5.40e. 
ES 15s kh eae 4.75c. to 5.75c. 5.50e. 
PTE ovens geawSunin yee es 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

; ’ Per Lb. 

Galvanized 
No. 14 Mie Saleen wae 4.85c. to 5.85c. 
NN i pares wit wie 00 oes. ee 6 pe ee. 
Nos. 18 and 20 woe ed.Ldc. to 6.15e. 
Nos. 22 and 24 : ..5.30e. to 6.20¢e. 
EEE, Seae paix i no +d Seed ea sae 5.45¢c. to 6.45c. 
No. 27 seek ae se sO, BO Gee. 
eee Pere ee 


No. 30 to 7.25c. 


ere eer ter ee er 6.25c. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Black Galv Black Galv. 

% in. Butt... —47 —31 | % in. Butt... —4 +19 
&% in. Butt... —52 —39 | % in. Butt... —1l + 9 
1-8 in. Butt.. —54 —4] | 1-1% in. Butt —1l4 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —50 —37 | 2 in. Lap.... —5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap... —47 —20 | 2%-6 in. Lap. — 9 - 9 
9-12 in. Lap.. —42 —18 | 7-12 in. Lap... — 3 +16 

Steel Wire 

Base PrRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 

DES DE 6 ogc 88S xad SS SONOS chee 4.75¢. to 5.00c. 
i A Ne a andi A A 4.75¢, to 5.00c. 
Galvanized QRNORIOd 2.6 ci cise cccsccss -5.40e. to 5.65c. 
Caan. DAP iis 006066 ce eset saseww’d 5.40c. to 5.65c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ......cccccceccs 6.40¢. to 6.65c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


On a number of items the base price only is giv 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills ar 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Meta! 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


i Oe re ee reer 21% c. to 22%%c, 
Rey I NO as os Sabo ok cd es he wee 21%c. to 22%c. 
NN MIR he wc cs cisile i gale awad > cane OWE 185éc. to 19%e. 
Se Ge “NE So coke deacécesus 283%e. to 29%4c, 
Brees tube, SORMIONS ...% 6... ccc cccce 245ec. to 25kkc. 
CODPOr TUDE, GORTMIORS. 66.665 cece vans 27T%c. to 27c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 24c. to 25c. per |b. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 

Bright Tin Coke—14-20 wet ws 
rime Wasters 
“ana oq 80 Ib..$6.30 $6.05 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 6.40 6.15 
— sense 100 Ib.. 6.50 6.25 
IC. .$11.00 $9.75 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
EX... 38.26 11.00 IX.. 17.65 7.40 
IXX.. 18.50 12.25 IXX.. 8.65 8.40 
IXXX.. 14.75 13.50 IXXX.. 9.65 9.40 
IXXXX.. 16.50 14.75 IXXXX. .10.65 10.40 

Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 
200 TD. .c.cccsivvineicvecadcae tes hase $7.00 
SD. 6 kv dtsnsameevee eke eeeras sas ae eee 7.25 
TK, ckgnb sec dsb den s'wu edd eee bs on) eee 7.50 
Five. GOOF BtOGk.. oi so viccdig sp Bess t00emeeeeeeees 9.00 
Tin 
Staite PI ans oiiiic doe a nees Sen 6s 0%,0-cehe eee 
ry Pa cr. Pe 60c. to 65c. 
Copper 
TARO AME sores sc kro Ke neds es vasekeemene 19 ¢ 
POINT GE 6c o.enuisinkis oe eewene Kee eae eee 18%e 
CIE enn 6's 60 nn00000000008sneenshaseneelieas 18 4c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
i ee eee Terre reer 9c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ lic. open 11%c. 
Lead and Solder* 

American pig lead .......csscscccsceces Mc. to 9%. 
DEP BOOS . oo cacléas ccc ste dena ens bean 12c. to 14e. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .....cccecceeccees 37. 
ee errr er rr re Se 35¢ 
ReGned GOO inka cs ceeccdinc cat beueubeseeeuass 32c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib......cccccccccccwescccevesess 75e. 

Commercial grade, per lb............ Pre re 35¢. 

Grade D, per Ib... ..ccccccccsccvcccccsccsescess aes 
Antimony 

PS 6a.605k ko 0s ions tae 10e. to lle. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....30c. to 3l1c. 
Old Metals 


Values are higher and the market is firm. 
buying prices are as follows: 


Dealers’ 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy crucible ..........-eeeeeeeeceees 14.50 
Copper, heavy Wire .......-ceeeeeeeeeeeeeecees 13./9 
Copper, light and bottoms ...........seeeeeeees 11.75 
Breas, WOAVG «oon ccccucdccusvcvenesstenmasuers 8.20 
Braet, TORE kon ccccsiccecccctcccncedsscosyeaers ie 
Heavy machine composition .........eseeeeeee? a 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ........eeeeee+se00 e+ 
No, 1 red brass or composition turnings......---+- 10.07 
Lead, BOAVY .ccccsescncoscecccness ssuamaneesee ies 
Teed, 0B cccccescenccseccesessecnceeseneeenes o 0 
TRE. 6.0 vie 04 wiieo dle 6 eben xen d, 5 eee ).A 


&80 





